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PREFACE 


THE SIXTH CAMPAIGN at Dura-Europos was so extraordinarily rich 
in finds of all sorts that only a very summary description of many of 
these discoveries could be made within the limits of this report. Full 
publication of the Synagogue will require a long period of time and 
a separate volume. In the present volume it was found possible to 
include only a description of the building and a brief account of the 
murals with mosaic photographs of the walls and examples of the 
pictures in colors. The parchments and papyri also will be fully 
published in a separate volume. Description of pottery, glass ware, 
jewelry, the small bronze objects, and the wooden utensils must be 
deferred until later. Finally it was decided to omit for the present the 
account of excavations between the citadel and the modern house 
(section B2) so that a more complete plan might be drawn and a more 
detailed study made of the different levels. Publication of the inscrip- 
tion to Adonis together with an account of his temple will be made ° 
in the next volume. The sketch plan of the city is included merely to 
show the location of the blocks. 

The preservation and recording of the paintings of the Synagogue 
required so much new material and imposed so many new tasks that 
a call for assistance was sent to the Service des Antiquités and the French 
military authorities. Thanks largely to their help, the Synagogue was 
roofed and even a part of the frescoes was removed before the season 
ended. We take great pleasure in recording here the cordial coéper- 
ation which both the Service des Antiquités and the military authorities 
have continually accorded our excavations. 

How much of the success of our work is due to the unfailing sym- 
pathy and support of M. Cumont and M. Dussaud is already well 
known. Their generosity this year in giving much of their time to the 
interpretation of the Synagogue paintings should, however, be espe- 
cially mentioned, lest in the general review of the Synagogue, the source 
of many suggestions of the utmost importance be overlooked. 

Our indebtedness to the American University of Beirut and to the 
American Mission in Deir-ez-Zor grows yearly and means to express 
our appreciation are all inadequate. At least we may record here our 
sincere gratitude. 

With great regret we omit the admirable report on the Dura cloth 
which Monsieur R. Pfister very kindly prepared for us. Since publi- 
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cation of this material requires numerous plates, including some in 
color, and since funds for this preliminary report are necessarily very 
limited, it seemed best to postpone this chapter to the final report in 
which more adequate provision for illustrations could be made. 

Thanks are due to Professors C. C. Torrey and J. J. Obermann of Yale 
for assistance with the Semitic inscriptions and proper names, and to 
Professor A. Pagliaro of Rome for his study of the Pehlevi texts in the 
Synagogue. . 

Needless to say, for the display of our finds as well as for the writing 
of the reports, the cleaning and classifying of the finds, the work of the 
Yale Gallery of Fine Arts has been of inestimable value. We cannot 
sufficiently thank Dean Everett V. Meeks, Professor Theodore Sizer, 
Miss Mary T. Nettleton, Mr. Herbert J. Gute, Mr. Arthur E. Schmalz, 
and the other members of the museum staff for their assistance. : 

Recognition should especially be accorded to the devotion and tho- 
roughness of Mr. Walter F. Snyder, Dura Secretary and Fellow in the 
Yale Graduate School, whose assistance in the preparation of the manu- 
script has saved the editors much labor and the volume many an error, 
and who has compiled the indices of the Greek and Latin texts. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THREE WEEKS before the beginning of the 1932—33 season an attack 
was made by Arabs on the village of Abou Kemal twenty miles below 
Dura and in bringing assistance to the inhabitants of the town André 
Chavelet, lieutenant in the Sixth Batallion of the Syrian Legion, 
stationed at Deir-ez-Zor, was killed. It is only through the devotion 
and courage of such heroes in maintaining law and order in the desert 
that our excavations at Dura are made possible. We wish to express 
here, therefore, our deep grief at the loss of this young officer and our 
recognition of the great debt we owe the French and Syrian officers and 
soldiers in the Syrian forces. 

Our expedition during this season was composed of M. le Cte. du 
Mesnil du Buisson, vice director, Mr. F. E. Brown of the Yale Graduate 
School, assistant, Miss M. Crosby, archaeologist, from Yale, and Mr. 
Van W. Knox, architect. Monsieur Emile Bacquet joined the staff 
at the end of November to supervise the removal of frescoes, and 
Monsieur M. Le Palud undertook the task of photographing the monu- 
ments, reaching Dura in the middle of February. Early in March we 
were fortunate enough to secure the services of Monsieur L. Cavro who 
made copies of some of the frescoes in the Synagogue and the private 
house and assisted with the plans and the catalogue. 

Work was begun the last week in October and carried on until the 
end of March. The Arabs living in the district around Dura were 
threatened with famine due to a two year’s lack of rain; and at the 
request of Colonel Goudouneix and of the local sheikhs themselves 
the pay of the workmen was slightly lowered so that a larger number 
might be employed. As a result the number of workers for the greater 
part of the season was 360 men and boys. During the first half of the 
season three chantiers were employed, the first under M. du Mesnil 
excavating the district just south of the citadel between the south wall 
of the citadel, the modern house, and the road to Deir-ez-Zor, the 
second under the direction of Mr. Brown continuing work in the 
Roman quarter in the northwest section of the city, and the third under 
my own charge devoting itself to the district around the Christian 
Chapel and the Palmyrene Gate. In November the Synagogue was 
discovered and at the end of the month M. du Mesnil transferred his 
workmen to this building and the section around it. This district 
proved itself to be so rich in finds of great importance that it was 
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decided that M. du Mesnil should continue work here for the rest of 
the season. Mr. Brown, therefore, at the conclusion of his work in the 
Roman quarter, moved his men to the north end of the citadel, conti- 
nuing the work begun by M. du Mesnil and extending the chantier to 
include the part within as well as outside the citadel walls. Miss Crosby 
was occupied during the first part of the season in copying graffiti 
from the Temple of the Palmyrene Gods, in fitting together fragments 
of plaster from the Christian Chapel, and in cataloguing the painted 
ceiling tiles of the Synagogue. Early in January she took charge of 
a chantier excavating the district west of the modern road opposite the 
field house to explore two important buildings whose walls appeared 
above the surface, and to trace the chief streets leading toward a river 
ate. 

; During the course of the season indications of earlier structures in the 
Temple of Artemis were discovered and a few workmen clearing the 
porch and the platform on either side of the entrance found evidence 
of successive periods in the history of the building. This work was 
continued during the 1933—-34 season and the final plans were drawn 
at that time. At the last moment work in Block L5, partly excavated 
last year, brought to light an inscription to Adonis. 

Plans of the buildings excavated as well as drawings of the finds 
were made by Mr. Knox. Mr. Knox also made copies of the frescoes 
in the private house and drew a reconstruction of the seat of the 
elder in the Synagogue. M. Bacquet removed the fresco of David and 
Goliath in the Christian Chapel and the fresco of Victory from the 
Roman bath. He prepared for packing some hundred of the ceiling 
tiles from the Synagogue and removed the great series of paintings 
which constituted the top panel in the Synagogue. Due to his expert 
care these paintings have all arrived in the museums in perfect condi- 
tion. Miss Crosby was kind enough to keep the catalogue of our photo- 
graphs and Mrs. Hopkins of our daily finds. Transcriptions of inscrip- 
tions in Aramaic, Palmyrene, and Hebrew were made by M. du 
Mesnil, our only expert in Semitic languages, and to his efforts was 
due the successful construction of the roof protecting the frescoes of 
the Synagogue. 

Again the season was cold with almost uninterrupted freezing 
weather from Thanksgiving until the end of January. In spite of some 
suffering from cold, however, the health of the members of the expedi- 
tion remained uniformly good. Dr. Hudson from the American Mission 
in Deir-ez-Zor very kindly visited our camp at regular intervals at the 
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beginning of the season and treated the Arabs for chronic ailments. 
The only untoward event during the course of the campaign was an 
accident in Deir-ez-Zor resulting in the death of a child who was struck 
by the car belonging to the mission. 

I take great pleasure in recording the constant codperation of all the 
members of the expedition and the untiring efforts to make the cam- 
paign a complete success. Unusual good fortune threw additional 
duties and new labors upon associates whose tasks were already arduous. 
The results of their work speak for themselves but only those present at 
Dura know how much the individual efforts of each laid the foundation 
for the success of the expedition as a whole. I shall remember the 
season of 1932—33 always with especial pleasure both because the 
discoveries we were privileged to make were of unusual importance 
and because the relations between the members of the staff were 
throughout exceptionally cordial. 


1? 


I 
THE HOUSE IN BLOCK Eq 


I. HISTORY, ARCHITECTURE, AND DECORATION 


The south half of insula E4 lies within that region which, in the last 
period of the city’s history, became the specifically Roman quarter. 
To the east and west it is bounded by north-and-south Streets G and F, 
to the south by east-west Street 9. To the north it apparently gives 
on an alley that split the zmsula. The space north of this alley, between 
it and the Bath E3, seems to have been occupied by some building 
or buildings, possibly by a colonnade or palaestra. This space, however, 
is now traversed by the modern piste from Deir-ez-Zor, and investiga- 
tion of it is impossible. The gradual rise in the level of the four bounding 
streets and their concomitant repavings afford valuable data which, 
together with comparative evidence from the adjacent buildings, are 
the only means of dating the structure with which we are concerned. 

The earliest remains on the site (pl. II) are a number of foundation 
walls either re-used in the later building or simply razed to floor level, 
paved over, and left. They extend under the entire outer south wall 
of the later building, for 17.00 m. from the southeast corner under 
the east outer wall, and for 10.50 m. from the southwest corner under 
the west outer wall. The outer walls of the later building for these dis- 
tances are footed upon the earlier foundations without footings of their 
own. In three of the south rooms of the later building, 16, 25, 34, the 
earlier wall was allowed to remain standing from 0.45 to 0.70 m. high 
above the later floor levels, projecting 0.20—o.28 m. into the room, 
and was utilized as a shallow bench. In the other south, east, and 
west outer rooms where it forms the footings for the outer walls (36, 
39, I, 2, 4) the earlier foundation’s slight projection into the rooms 
is kept beneath the floor level. Earlier inner partition walls are tra- 
ceable only in room 36 and court 14. In room 36 a section of cross 
wall 4.30 m. long extends from the early outer foundation to meet 
at right angles a fragment of interior foundation 2.50 m. long. The 
vestige in the northeast corner of court 14 is a single piece of parti- 
tion wall 3.70 m. long. The preservation of these two fragments of 
interior wall beneath the floor appears to have been quite fortuitous. 

All these foundations are in a sort of crude unfaced rubble consisting 
of chunks of the native gypsum, rudely squared or quite unworked, 
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mortared with mud, the larger interstices snecked with smaller chips 
of gypsum. They rest directly on the surface of the desert. The outer 
walls are from 1.00 to 1.10 m. wide, somewhat broader than the 
outer walls of the later building. The inner walls average 0.70 m. wide. 
There was no structure on the site preceding that of which this complex 
of walls was a part. The initial paving of the four adjacent streets 
consists of a thin layer of beaten earth and ashes laid directly on the 
pitted red sandstone surface of the desert, levelling off its inequalities 
and providing a firm street surface. It was laid previous to the construc- 
tion of the later building, the first plaster coating of whose outer 
walls flanges out over it. But it appears to be subsequent to or con- 
temporary with the earlier foundations against which it is firmly 
packed. The extant portions of these foundations are not sufficient 
to permit a reconstruction of the building’s plan. Apparently it 
eccupied approximately the same area as the later building. This is 
clearly true of its south, east, and west sides. That it is also true of 
the north is indicated not only by the fact that the north alley received 
its first paving at this period like the other three streets, but also by 
the fragment of early foundation in the northeast corner of 14 which, 
though well toward the north of the later building, is, from its width, 
an inner wall and must have had at least the width of one room to 
the north separating it from the north outer wall. 

The slight accretion of rubbish in the north, east, and west streets, 
nowhere more than 0.05 m. deep, does not presuppose a very long 
period of time between the construction of the early building and its 
replacement by the later one. The level of the south street, on the 
other hand, rose 0.20—0.30 m. during the same time. This is due 
to the fact that, probably about the same time as the early building 
of E4, the Bath F3 was erected, and the ashes from its furnaces were 
in part dumped in the intervening street. The destruction of the 
early E4 was remarkably thorough and has left no explanatory traces. 
The building which rose in its place and partly on its ruins was a great 
town-house of the Hellenistic-oriental type regular at Dura. It differs 
from all the other private houses of Dura in that it is both larger and 
more regular in plan. The complete demolition of the earlier building 
left the architect unhampered by preexisting constructions, and the 
house was never so ruthlessly altered as to lose its original unity of con- 
ception. It is in this respect exceptionally interesting as, in its original 
state, the best single example of the type “Dura House”’ (pl. H, 1). 


1 See Rep. V, pp. 31—34 for the type. 
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It is almost a perfect square in plan, measuring approximately 
36.50 m. on a side exclusive of the buttresses at its northeast, southeast, 
and southwest corners. Its walls rise for 1.80 m. to 2.25 m. from their 
footings in a rubble composed of chunks of gypsum and sandstone 
embedded in gypsum mortar rendered with a thick coat of gypsum 
plaster inside and out. Above this height they are of mud brick, 
plaster coated. For a space of 0.80—1.00 m. on either side of all doors 
the rubble base is extended upward to the height of the doors. Where 
they do not rest on the foundations of the earlier building, the outer 
walls are footed on a course three blocks wide of large gypsum blocks 
0.32—0.35 m. wide and high, averaging over a meter long. The 
joints, 0.01—0.03 m. wide, are grouted with gypsum plaster. This 
course is laid in a shallow trench, 0.08—o.10 m. deep, cut in the 
desert sandstone, and projects 0.10 m. before the rubble walling 
above. The inner walls are without these footings, resting directly on 
the desert sandstone. We have observed that the original plaster 
coating of the house descends to and flanges out over the first paving 
of the four adjacent streets. The second pavement was formed at the 
time of the house’s construction. It consists of a thick layer of stamped 
earth with quantities of refuse plaster from the building operations 
beaten into it. 

House Eq had originally four entrances. Of these the most important 
was the. more western on the north side. It gave not on one of the 
three arteries which border the house but on the north alley, in accord 
with the jealous convention of Hellenistic and oriental houses.? It 
opened into vestibule 7’, in the east wall of which a door led to rooms 
13 and 24, probably store or servant’s rooms. Directly opposite the 
entrance was the door to 10, a small lobby, off which opened 5 by 
a great doorway of almost the room’s entire width, probably never 
hung with doors. Room 5 would seem to have been a waiting room. 
A narrow, low doorway in its north wall gave access to 7, probably 
the porter’s quarters. Vestibule 7’ and lobby 1o formed the tho- 
roughfare for direct entrance into the central court, through a wide 
doorway in the south side of 10, opening into the extreme northwest 
corner of the court. It was probably not felt necessary to introduce 
the customary right angle turn between the outer doorway and the 
court, since at least two doors would effectively have shut off a view 
of the domestic center. The interpolation of a lobby between vestibule 
and court is typical of the larger establishments of the city. Cf., for 

* Cumont, Fouilles, p. 245. 
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example, the House cf the Large Atrium® and the palace of the 
redoubt.4 

The great court (14), 11.80m. X 12.90m. was the center of the activities 
of the house and the sole means of communication between its various 
sections. Originally its floor, sloping slightly from all sides toward 
the center, was paved simply with a layer of. beaten earth covered 
with a coating of plaster. Approximately in its center was the usual 
latrine-cesspool with an orifice of about 1.20 m. in diameter. The cover 
slab had disappeared. Into it ran two brick-lined and covered drains, 
one from room 15, the kitchen, and one from the area in front of 
the door to vestibule 21. The drains are triangular in section, their 
sides formed of burnt bricks 0.23—0.25 m. square and 0.035—0.05 m. 
thick, and covered with a larger brick 0.33—0.35 m. square. That 
from kitchen 15 passes under the sill of door 14—15. The other ori- 
ginates beside a rectangular area 3.20 m. X 1.60 m. paved with burnt 
brick, the water sluiced upon which was conducted into the drain 
through a section of terracotta piping 0.37 m. long. Against the west 
wall extending from doorway 14—15 to doorway 14—21 was a bench 
of the same rubble as the house walls, 0.53 m. high and 0.48 m. wide, 
with a raised “arm’’ 0.20 m. high at either end. 

From the southwest corner of court 14 a narrow door opened into 
vestibule 21, accessible from the west street by an excessively narrow 
doorway of less than 0.80 m. Doorway and vestibule evidently formed 
a subsidiary side or service entrance. It is therefore the more curious 
that just inside the center of the threshhold of the outer door, resting 
on the desert bed-soil, and just covered by the plaster coating of the 
vestibule’s original paving, was a rectangular box made of four upright 
bricks (averaging 0.32 m. sq. and 0.55 m. thick) roughly mortared 
with coarse grey ash plaster. In the bottom of the box, beneath 
a layer of fine dirt, lay the bones of a small bird, apparently some 
sort of fowl, and the fragments of an iron sacrificial knife. Excavations 
beneath the floor level of vestibule 7’ failed to reveal a similar deposit 
inside the sill of the main north entrance. It was clearly a late survival 
in primitive form of those foundation deposits familiar from ancient 
Mesopotamia. The box of bricks, normally in Mesopotamia of six bricks, 
apparently makes its appearance for the first time in 2450 B. C. at Lagash.® 


® Rep. IV, pl. IV. 

4 Rep. IV, pl. III. 

5 Ernst de Sarzec, Découvertes en Chaldée (Paris, 1884—1912), pp. 232 ff.; E. D. 
Van Buren, Foundation Figurines and Offerings (Berlin, 1931), p. 13. 
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The foundation deposit was by that date already so far developed as 
to consist regularly of a figurine or figurines in place of the more 
primitive remnants of sacrifice. This earlier stage is encountered at 
Bismya in prehistoric times,® and reappears at Susa in the Kassite 
period.” In later epochs sacrificial refuse is sporadically found in the 
deposits along with the figurines.* These deposits are regularly found 
about sanctuary areas, but twice at Ashur® and at Ur (cf. above note) 
occur in houses. In the early Assyrian houses of Ashur the boxes were 
made of four bricks each. The intermediate steps between the latest 
Neo-Babylonian foundation deposits!® and the box of E4 are lost.11 Yet 
the Dura example shows that the crude form and significance of the 
deposit had been transmitted almost intact over six centuries in the 
valley of the two rivers. 

The south wall of vestibule 21 was pierced by a door to room 4, 
its north wall by a “peep hole,’”’ 0.40 m. square, roofed with slabs 
of gypsum. This “peep hole’? permitted the occupant of room 15 to 
observe anyone waiting for admittance at the inner door of the vesti- 
bule. Room 15 was a kitchen. Along the south half of its west wall 
ran a long bench-like table 0.50 m. high, 0.76 m. broad, and 3.20 m. 
long. It consisted of a solid core of mud brick faced along the front 
with upright gypsum slabs and covered with a stout coat of plaster 
0.07—0.08 m. thick. At 0.90 m. from its north end began a deep 
trough 3.30 m. long, 0.80 m. deep, and 0.90 m. wide, which continued 
for the remaining length of the west wall. It was formed of a row 
of large stone slabs set upright in the desert sandstone and mortared 
with plaster. Its floor was of beaten earth, coals, and ashes. The inner 
face of the slabs and the wall which formed its other side were black 
with soot. In it, no doubt, the cooking fires or embers were laid. 

* E. J. Banks, Bismya or the Lost City of Adab (New York-London, 1912), p. 146: 
Van Buren, op. cit., p. 41. | 

7 R. de Mecquenem, Mémoires de la Délégation en Perse, VII (1905), pp. 61 ff., 
131 ff.; Van Buren, of. cit., p. 35. 

* E. g. Ur, house on site of early Ningal temple, restoration of ca. 650 B. C. See 
Wooley, Journ. Royal Asiatic Society, 1926, pp. 692 ff.; Antiquaries Journal, VI (1926), 


pp. 378 ff. 

* Mitt. d. Deut. Orient-Ges., XXXI (1906), p. 23; LI (1913), p. 29; Van Buren, 
op. cit., p. 42. 

2° Robert Koldewey, Mitt. d. Deut. Orient-Ges., XI (1901), p. 13; Wiss.-Veréff. 
d. Deut. Orient-Ges., XV (1911), p. 19; Das wieder erstehende Babylon (Leipzig, 1913), 
p. 218; Real-Lexicon d. Vorgesch., IV, pp. 566 ff. 

1 But see: Second Preliminary Report upon the Excavations at Tel Umar (Ann Arbor, 
1933), Pp. 21, 54, for an unboxed foundation deposit at Seleucia from the 1° cent. 
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Along the north wall beside a door to room 11 were two ovens. Al- 
though they had been razed at the level of a later paving, enough 
was left to reconstruct their original form by comparison with other 
ancient ovens and with modern Arab ovens of the region. The oven 
proper was a tall hive-shaped vessel of fine, clean, dark-brown terra- 
cotta 0.80 in diameter at the base and probably 0.go—1.00 m. high 
originally. ‘The inside of its walls, averaging 0.02 m. thick, was coated 
with a thin white slip. The oven stood upright resting on the desert 
soil and was open at its upper end. It was insulated on the outside 
by a layer, 0.025—0.03 m. thick, of mud faced with sherds of broken 
amphorae and ovens. Its floor was paved with the same sherds. The 
insulating layers of the two ovens intersected, so that they were 
evidently built and used together. At some slightly later date, after 
the kitchen had been for some time in use, a third oven was built 
beside the door from the court on top of the room’s earliest paving. 
It was identical in construction, though somewhat smaller than the 
others, only 0.60 m. in diameter. Along the south wall beneath a niche, 
0.60 m. high x 0.48 m. deep X 0.40 m. wide and roofed with a gypsum 
slab, stood three or more great storage dolia. Their fragments were 
found in place. Into the floor about 1.40 m. before the door from 
the court was let a shallow basin made of the broken belly of a great 
dolium. From it led the drain which passed under the door sill into 
the court. Until it reached the threshold the drain was lined with 
large dolia sherds. 

A doorway in the north wall of 15, without jambs and not hung 
with doors, led to room 11. Its walls bore graffiti concerning the 
purchase of food stuffs. These, together with the lack of any means 
of shutting it off from 15, characterize it as a pantry. Doors opened 
into it from waiting room 5 and court 14. In either long wall was 
a cupboard niche. 

Directly opposite kitchen 15, on the east side of the court, lay room 
23, completely isolated from the court save for a wide door. In its 
rear wall opposite the door was a long shallow niche, 2.00 m. X 0.32 m. 
deep and apsidal in section. On either side of the door in the west 
wall was a small deep niche. The room’s evident importance in the 
house-plan would tempt the suggestion that it served perhaps as 
a triclinium, or as the owner’s office. No finds afforded a clue as to 
its identification. South of it was a small antechamber (32), symme- 
trical to 21 on the opposite side of the court. Like 21 it gave access 
directly from the court to the private apartments grouped about the 
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great diwan, which would otherwise have had to be traversed to attain 
them. 

Two narrow chambers (27 and 28) on the north side of 23 formed 
a staircase. The first flight of stairs rose in 27. Room 28 was a small 
compartment under the third flight. Of the original steps, nine remain. 
When complete, the whole was probably arranged in five flights 
about a central newell-wall, a first flight of ten steps, a second and 
fourth flight of three each, and a third and fifth of seven each. The 
original steps were gypsum blocks 1.60 m. long with risers of 0.17 m. 
and treads of 0.30 m. The total rise was thus roughly 5.10 m., a figure 
which represents the height of the lower story walls of the house. Along the 
south side of compartment 28 on the bed soil ran a rubble foundation 
bank 0.40 m. thick and 0.80 m. wide. The space between it and the north 
wall was dug out to a depth of 1.40 m. in the desert sandstone to form 
a long narrow pit. Into the top of the west part of the rubble was 
let a stone trough 1.40 m. long, 0.21 m. wide, and 0.11 m. deep, 
sloping to a rectangular stone basin 0.40 m. wide, 0.44 m. long, and 
0.20 m. deep. The trough was hollowed out of two long gypsum blocks 
set end to end, the basin out of an almost square single block. The 
head of the trough was closed. Just back of it a round hole 0.13 m. 
in diameter by 0.26 m. deep was cut in the rubble foundation, slanting 
forward in the direction of the trough. It was partially lined with 
a half section of terracotta pipe. In the room’s north wall opposite the 
trough and basin, at 0.15—0.20 m. above their level, were nine 
rectangular sinkings 0.20 m. wide X 0.10 m. high x 0.15 m. deep at 
intervals of about 0.25 m. Along the edge of the rubble foundation 
above the pit, extending the length of the trough, were eight small 
round holes averaging 0.05 m. in diameter and 0.16 m. deep. They 
were arranged in two groups of four, the four of either group slanting 
inward and upward to a common center above and in front of the 
foundation. These arrangements seem to proclaim the latrine. The 
sinkings in the north wall would have held wooden beams supporting 
a series of plain seats above the pit. Urine from the trough 
collected in the basin would, no doubt, have been removed to serve 
its usual ancient purpose. The function of the hole at the upper end 
of the trough is not clear. The larger dwellings of Dura regularly 
have the Jatrine in this position.!2 

The north wall of court 14 was broken by two doors giving on 20, 
a long corridor-like room, insulating the part of the house inhabited 

12 Rep. IV, p. 26, pl. III, 13; p. 29, pl. IV, 52. 
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by the master and his family from the store rooms and servants’ 
quarters. From it opened doors to rooms 13 and 24. Beside the door 
to 24 the bottom of a large storage jar 0.79 m. in diameter and 0.30 m. 
deep, of coarse, unwashed, grey-brown clay, mixed with sand and 
pebbles, was sunk in the original floor. It served, perhaps, as a basin 
in which the servants might wash their feet before entering the other 
rooms of the house. The complex of rooms 20, 13, and 24 formed 
a complete and separate part of the house. Room 24 had a separate 
outside entrance from the north alley, and communicated by a doorway 
in its west wall with 13. Room 13 had a small doorway opening from 
outer vestibule 7’, and its own latrine-cesspool near its southwest 
corner. Both 13 and 14 could be entered from the house proper only 
by passing through 20. The scanty finds from the three rooms are 
almost all of a later period and nothing remains to fix an identification. 
But the plan and location fulfill the requirements of a menials’ and 
storage quarter. In 13 were found fragments of window glass and 
a fragment of a terracotta window frame similar to those of the 
Sumerian houses of Tel Asmar.1 It consisted of a flat plaque measuring 
in its present state 0.165 x 0.162 m. Across it are ruled parallel incised 
lines 0.025—0.035 m. apart. In every other interlinear space a series 
of round holes 0.015—0.019 m. in diameter are bored 0.04—0.048 m. 
apart axially. Though we cannot be certain that this particular 
window frame belonged to the house in its original state, it is more 
than probable that the window-space into which it was inserted 
existed from the beginning. It would, undoubtedly, have been one 
of those small, deeply splayed windows high up in the wall that are 
usual at Dura. 

In the center of the south wall of the court opened the great doorway 
to the diwan. Square rubble pillars on either side of it resting on un- 
moulded square stone bases at about 0.40 m. from the wall formed 
a small porch. The diwan itself was bare. It lacked the continuous low 
plaster bench about its walls characteristic of the diwans of the poorer 
houses of Dura. Its place was doubtless filled by couches of wood 
or metal. About three sides of the diwan the private quarters of the 
owner and the male members of his family were grouped symmetri- 
cally in two apartments of three rooms each. The eastern of the 
apartments indubitably appertained to the owner. The first and third 
rooms of each apartment were accessible from the diwan. The apart- 
ments might also be entered by antechambers 21 and 32 without 

18 [Ij, Lond. News, July 15, 1933, p- 97, fig. 9, and p. 112. 
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traversing the diwan. In rooms 1 and 2, fragments of the moulded 
plaster cornice which had encircled the walls were found. Above a 
plain fascia comes a row of dentils, tall and narrow with very small 
interspaces. The dentils are crowned by a plain convex roundel, 
above which rises the sima with Lesbian profile, moulded with alter- 
nate acanthus and flower. The clumsily conventionalized acanthus 
has four leaves on either side of an upright central leaf. The two 
leaves next the center, one on either side, arch out and back with 
tips almost touching. The other two turn the tips slightly away from 
each other. The leaves are thick and formless, with unmodelled 
edges, each with a deep groove down the center. The flower consists 
of a hemispherical bud, its lower half encircled by four open petals. 
It touches the upper edge of the sima, carried on a thin tendril-like 
stem rising in a double S curve from the roundel. All the forms are 
thick and blurred in casting. The dentils present the regular Hellenistic 
form, while the flowers between the acanthi are reminiscent of the 
abacus flower of a Corinthian capital. This cornice, like the Orthono- 
bazos cornice, is of frequent recurrence at Dura. It appears notably to 
have decorated the chapel of Otes in the Temple of the Palmyrene Gods.14 

Room 25—33 of the eastern suite, while corresponding symmetrically 
to room 2 of the western suite, was extended eastward to communicate 
with rooms 38 and 34. It thus afforded the sole means of communica- 
tion between the western, selamlik or men’s portion of the house and 
the eastern, harim or women’s portion, and clearly stamps the east 
suite as that of the master of the house. 

The harim was the counterpart on a smaller scale of the selamlik. 
It had its own outside entrance on the east street, its own court, 
diwan, servants’ and store room, and living quarters. The outer door, 
giving on vestibule 26—31, was narrow. A step between its reveals. 
led down to the original floor level. From this level, beneath the 
step and the door sill, a box drain of bricks 0.23—0.24 m. square 
and 0.04 m. thick, made watertight within by a coat of gypsum 
plaster, sloped out into the street at the second paving level. The 
vestibule was spanned 2.40 m. from the inside of the door by a rubble 
arch flush with the east wall of the court. A large fragment was found 
bearing the curve of the intrados. Traces of the pilasters which carried 
it are visible on the walls at either side. The portion of the vestibule 
beyond the arch thus had the character of a Jobby. It opened full 
on the court. The excessive span of the opening (5.30 m.) was reduced, 

14 Cumont, Fouilles, p. 38 f., fig. 9, pl. XXIX, 2. 
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however, by a square rubble pillar in the middle, leaving openings 
of 2.80 m. and 1.95 m. respectively. These were probably spanned 
with wooden beams. No traces of arches were found. Certainly they 
were never hung with doors. 

A door in the west end of the north wall of the vestibule opened 
into room 30, a large rectangular chamber corresponding in location 
and character with rooms 13 and 24 of the selamlik. Side by side 
along the east side of the court itself were a staircase (35) and a sort 
of alcove-room (37). Of the original steps of the stair six remain intact 
with traces of four others. It ascended in six flights about a central rubble 
newel-wall. The first flight was of four steps, the second, fourth, and 
sixth of five each, and the third and fifth of three each. The entire 
first flight and two steps of the second are preserved. The marks left by 
the remaining three steps of the second flight and the first of the third 
flight are discernible on the plaster of the newel. The steps had treads 
of 0.28—0.29 m. and an average riser of 0.20 m. This gives a total rise 
of 5.00 m., corresponding almost exactly with that of the selamlik 
stair. The space left beneath the last three steps of the second flight, 
the second landing, the third flight, and the third landing, was entered 
by a narrow door from the court. A door gave it communication 
with 37, and together with 37 it was utilized as the Aarim kitchen. 
On either side of a projection of the newel-wall was a small stove 
consisting of two blocks of plaster rubble 0.51 m. long, 0.35 m. wide, 
and 0.26 m. high, set 0.28 m. apart with a flat slab 0.12 m. thick 
laid across the top. The fire would have been built in the space 
between the two blocks, to heat the slab above. This type of kitchen 
fireplace is typical of the Parthian houses of Assur in all periods.!® 
Beside the door to 37 a round hive-shaped cavity 0.40 m. deep, 0.34 m. 
in lower diameter, and 0.24 in upper diameter cut in the desert 
sandstone and plastered inside, doubtless served as a store-hole. Alcove- 
room 37 opened on the court through a wide rubble arch flush with 
that spanning the vestibule. The springing, with about 0.80 m. of the 
intrados, is still in place on the south side of the opening, and numerous 
fragments were found in the debris. Along the south wall of the room 
was a work table of mud brick heavily coated with gypsum plaster, 
1.90 m. long, 0.72 wide, and 0.92 m. high. 

In the south wall of the court a great doorway, only less wide than 
that of the selamlik diwan (2.20 m. and 2.60 m. respectively), gave 


15 W, Andrae, H. Lenzen, Die Partherstadt Assur (Leipzig, 1933), pp. 18, 20, 
49 (fig. 29), 50. 
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access to the diwan of the harim. Its stone sill was exceptionally high 
(0.60 m.) and a low rubble step was built before it to facilitate entrance. 
As in the selamlik diwan there was no permanent plaster bench along 
the walls. A door in the east half of the south wall opened into room 39, 
which in turn communicated with room 34. Both were living quarters, 
and in their common dividing wall had niches slotted for the insertion 
of wooden shelves. 

Room 38 was accessible from the diwan by a door in the west half 
of the latter’s south wall. Doors from 39 and 25—33 also opened into 
it. Its original floor level was exceptional in being 0.52—0.60 m. 
above the level of the desert sandstone. In its northwest corner a solid 
plaster rubble foundation 1.22 m. long, 0.94 m. wide, and 0.67 m. 
high was laid on this bed rock, projecting 0.15 m. above the original 
paving level. The whole length of the west wall from this foundation 
was backed by an additional rubble wall 0.32 m. thick and about 
0.60 m. high, 0.54 m. in front of which a row of gypsum slabs, aver- 
aging 0.16 m. thick and 0.60 m. high, mortared with plaster, were 
set upright on the bedrock. At 1.75 m. from their north end a rubble 
cross wall 0.33 m. thick extended from the row of slabs to the rubble 
backing wall. A stout rubble foundation wall, 0.80 m. thick, extended 
across the room from the east wall to the row of slabs, 0.40 m. from 
their north end. The top of the wall was flush with the tops of the slabs, 
with the backing wall, and with the original paving. The narrow 
rubble cross wall, like the rubble foundation in the northwest corner, 
projected 0.15 m. above the rest. In this way two large troughs or 
bins, 0.54. m. wide, and 0.60 m. deep, and 2.10 m. and 1.75 m. in 
length respectively, were formed along the room’s west wall. They 
were floored and lined within with plaster, and when found were 
covered by gypsum slabs 0.15 m. thick, which would, like the north- 
west foundation and the cross wall, have projected above the original 
paving. In the center of the doorway from the diwan, in front of the 
stone sill, between the reveals, there was reserved in the rubble founda- 
tion when it was laid a space 0.45 m. deep, 0.45 m. long, and 0.24 m. 
wide. This was covered by the gypsum slabs paving the space between 
the reveals. Its opening toward the inside of the room was stopped 
by a bar of rubble 0.15 m. high and 0.20 m. wide which was left 
across the top inner edge of the foundation, and by a slab resting 
on a projecting rubble lip at floor level in front of the opening. This 
slab formed a step down from the doorway to the original floor level, 
and its removal left the cavity in the foundation accessible. 
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The interpretation of these arrangements remains dubious. It is 
possible that the two troughs along the west wall were used by the 
women of the household in the dying or fulling of cloth, the northwest 
foundation across the room being the base for presses of some sort. There 
is, however, no provision for the carrying off of waste water, and it 
is difficult to justify the elaborate sinking of the receptacles beneath 
the floor on these grounds. It is more likely that room 38 was the 
master’s private store and treasure room. It was directly accessible 
from his quarters and isolated from the street by other rooms, a needful 
precaution in an age of mud brick walling and the torywpvyxol. 
The receptacles along the west wall would have been great chests 
securely closed by their ponderous stone lids and not too noticeable 
to one unconscious of their secret. The cavity beneath the doorway, 
carefully masked by its cover slabs, is self-explanatory. This view 
perhaps finds confirmation in the niches in the walls of the room. 
The two in the east wall are simple cubical openings, one with a plaster 
shelf. That in the south corner, however, is built into the intersection 
of the walls in such a way as to present an exterior opening of only 
0.16 m. in a total width of 0.53 m. That in the northwest corner 
above the foundation bank turns at right angles into the length of 
the wall to form a sort of secret closet. The purpose of the northwest 
corner foundation and the cross foundation remains obscure. 

There is a certain amount of evidence to show that E4, unlike the 
majority of private houses at Dura, boasted a second story over at 
least a part of its ground floor. In room 24 at 1.00—1.50 m. above the 
floor level were found about seventy five fragments of mosaic and nume- 
rous bits of frescoed plaster. They rested on a layer of debris beneath a 
fallen wall of mud brick which lay in courses just as it had stood before 
toppling over. The mosaic had formed a rough paving. It consisted of 
smooth river pebbles, perfunctorily squared along the edges, their upper 
and lower surface left irregularly rounded. They were predominantly 
white or light tan, with an occasional black bit. They were set, without 
thought of design, in a heavy base of ash-plaster, averaging 0.06 m. to 
0.08 m. thick. Some of them preserved on the underside the marks 
of the rush mats on which they were laid. The height of wall indicated 
by the two staircases was 5.00 m. The ground story walls of room 
24 stand to a height of 3.10 m. and show no traces of fresco nor of 
sockets for roof or upperfloor beams. The mud brick wall fallen on 
top of the mosaic fragments would have stood about 3.20 m. high when 
upright. These facts imply that the mosaic formed the paving of an 
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upper room, the frescoed walls of which had fallen in, carrying the 
flooring with them and burying it beneath them. This had evidently 
occurred a considerable time after the city’s abandonment, since the 
room beneath was already 1.00—1.50 m. deep in refuse. The fallen wall, 
from its position, rose above the west wall of room 24. A few fragments 
of the same frescoed plaster that was found in 24 were unearthed 
at a high level in the north alley outside. Probably the upper room’s 
north wall had toppled outward into the street. 

In court 22 at 0.80—1.30 m. above floor level, more than fifty 
fragments of mottled grey-green window glass were found. No trace 
of a window appeared in any of the walls facing on the court, although 
all these walls stand 2.60 m. or more high. It is, in any case, exceedingly 
unlikely that the first story rooms giving on the court by arches 
or doors should also have had windows on the court. Probably the 
glass is to be explained as having fallen from second story windows 
overlooking the court. 

This evidence is to be linked with that afforded by the external buttres- 
ses of the house. E4 had originally three buttresses, at its southwest, south- 
east and northeast corners. The corner buttress with a slight batter 
is a common feature of Dura houses. Its function was, no doubt, 
chiefly ornamental. It is not structurally necessary, and cannot have 
been structurally felt, witness its absence from the northwest corner 
of E4. The walls of E4 were, however, strengthened by two additional 
buttresses, one on the north at the end of partition wall 13—24, 
one on the east at the end of partition wall 26—37. An examination 
of the latter makes it clear that neither was contemplated in the 
original plan, but that both were added very shortly after the comple- 
tion of the building. Both were pillars of rubble about 2.40 m. wide 
and 0.65 m. thick with an almost imperceptible batter. The east side 
buttress was built against the outer wall when the wall had already 
received its coat of plaster, and overlaps by about 0.11 m. the south 
jamb of the east entrance. It rests on the east street’s first paving but 
lacks the stone footings of the wall behind it. For the first 2.20 m. 
of its height, i. e., the height of the rubble base of the outer wall, 
it is not bonded in, since the wall’s plaster coat is unbroken and 
continuous behind it. Above this the original mud brick upper walling 
was torn out and the buttress’ rubble replaced it, continuing up on 
top of the wall’s rubble base. The north side buttress exhibited the 
same peculiarities of construction, but, with the wall behind it, is in so 
ruinous a state as to make close study of it impossible. These peculia- 
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rities can only be accounted for on the supposition that the builders, 
after the house was finished, found some stress, which they had thought 
adequately provided for, too much for their superstructure, and 
necessitating greater support. Such a stress can only have been that 
of the upper rooms which our other evidence suggests to have been above 
precisely that portion of the house which the buttresses strengthen. 
We may best conceive, therefore, of the northwest portion of the house 
as having been surmounted by a series of upper rooms, no doubt 
accessory to the harm, in part, at least, floored with mosaic and 
decorated with wall paintings. They would have had windows on 
the harim court, and probably doors opening on the terrace roofof the 
rest of the house. 

The poor and scanty fragments of painted plaster and the mosaic 
just discussed are almost the entire remains of the original decoration 
of the house. There seems to have been no extensive mural decoration. 
Other vestiges are almost universally later. There is, however, enough 
to suggest that many of the original doorways were in some sense adorned. 
In room 24 fragments of the stone jambs of the door to room 13 were 
retrieved which demonstrate that the stone was originally covered 
with a thin coat of white plaster painted deep red. This plaster 
coat was later raked up to give purchase for a subsequent, thicker, 
unpainted coat. A fragment of jamb found in the same room probably 
belonged to door 24—20. It was thinly coated with plaster in the 
same way, and painted with a broad red stripe about 0.10 m. wide. 
The back of the lintel of the door from vestibule 31 to room 30 was 
treated in the same way as the jambs of 24—13. The jambs of 31—30, 
on the contrary, showed no signs of paint. The original plaster of the 
reveals of door 21—4, seems also to have been painted red. 

It was in the architectural treatment of the doorways themselves 
that ornament of a sort principally figured. All had stone sills, jambs, 
and lintels. In respect to the treatment of these members the doorways 
of E4 conform to three types. All three share the common features 
of all house doors at Dura. The jambs are at the outside of the doorway, 
and the doors swing directly behind them between deep, slightly 
splayed reveals. The first type is represented by only two examples. 
They are the great portals opening from the selamlik and harim courts 
into the respective diwans. They are unique in having an architectural 
frame both on the inside and outside of the door. On either side the 
massive jambs are treated as pilasters and crowned by a simple 
moulded cap consisting of a series of broad and narrow fasciae 
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separating two or more cavetti. The pilasters carry a lintel with the 
same mouldings as the cap. The raised sill is of stone. The reveals are 
unsplayed and faced with gypsum slabs. In this frame hung two 
wooden doors of unequal width. They worked in wooden or metal 
sockets set in square sinkings in the corners behind the outer jambs, 
and were fastened in a square cutting just behind the sill. The in- 
equality in the width of the two doors makes it likely that only one of 
them was meant for ordinary use. That this was the right hand door 
is indicated by the fact that in all the double doors of E4, regardless 
of the total width, the right hand door is 0.g0o—1.00 m. wide, while 
the other varies according to the width of the doorway. Thus in the 
great doorway of the selamlik diwan the swinging door measured 1.00 m. 
wide and the stationary door 1.60 m. 

The second type is that of the majority of the doorways of the house. 
The architectural frame occurs on the outside of the doorway only. 
Bating the smaller scale it is identical with that of the first type. The 
jambs incline slightly inwards. The reveals are splayed and may or 
may not be stone faced. This type occurs in two widths: a larger 
of about 1.80 m. and a smaller of about 1.40 m. The only intact 
doorway of the type (31—30) is of the larger width, and its opening 
from sill to lintel was 2.75 m. in height. These doorways were always 
hung with double doors, and consequently in the smaller size, whose 
doors had a combined width of about 1.50 m., the left hand stationary 
door was exceedingly narrow. 

The third type is confined to the less important doorways. The 
stone framing on the outside of the doorway is much simplified. Jambs 
and lintel are plain unmoulded blocks. The jambs have a pronounced 
inward lean. Reveals are splayed and never stone faced. All doorways 
of this type, save one, conform to a standard measurement of 1.10 m. 
wide and 1.84 m. from sill to lintel. While many were hung with double 
doors, the single door occurs only with this type of doorway. Doorways 
hung with a single door can always be detected by the single door- 
socket in the corner behind the right hand jamb and by the deep slot 
for the bolt in the opposite reveal. In general al] the original doorways 
of E4 conform to these three types. The exceptions comprise such 
doorways as were not intended to be hung with doors, e. g., 15—11 
and 5—7, and those which were treated as arches, e. g., 22— 37. 
Original doorways are readily distinguishable from those cut later 
by the fact that they are marked by a set off in the rubble foundation 
beneath them, carrying the projection of the jambs down to floor level. 
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A considerable time after its original construction the house E4 
was radically altered to adapt it to new and different uses. In the 
course of time, however, before the general remodelling, various 
minor changes had taken place. The west outer entrance opening 
into vestibule 21 and the door from vestibule 7’ to room 13 were 
found to be superfluous and were blocked up. Their jambs, sills, 
and lintels were removed and the openings filled with a stout plaster 
rubble of exceptionally large stones. In consequence of the rise of 
the level of the adjacent streets and their repaving, the sills on the two 
north entrances were raised 0.30 m. to bring them once more above 
the street. The sills were taken up, a new rubble bed 0.30 m. thick 
laid on the old one, and the sills replaced. Although it is impossible to 
be perfectly precise, these changes appear to have been contemporary. 
At any rate, the raising of the north doorways accompanied the third 
paving of the streets about the house. This repaving brought a general 
rise of from 0.30 to 0.40 m. in all the streets. 

The complete conversion of the house was accomplished without 
violence by the simple expedient of blocking old doors and cutting 
new ones. One old partition wall was razed and two new ones construct- 
ed. The effect of these operations was to throw the two formerly 
almost completely separate parts of the house together, and at the 
same time, to cut up the whole into series of two or three connecting 
chambers (pl. II, ii). 

In detail, the old principal entrance on the north was suppressed. 
Its jambs, sill, and lintel were removed and the opening was blocked 
with rubble. The partition between rooms 7 and 7’ was razed to floor 
level and door 7’—10 was blocked with a screen wall of mud brick, 
leaving a niche on the 10 side. A single large room, 7—7’, resulted, 
accessible only from 5. Room 5, in turn, became an entrance vestibule 
upon the cutting of a new main doorway in the west wall. This 
doorway, from which two steps led down to the level of 5, was flanked 
by rubble benches with high backs, terminating in rubble tuscan half 
columns. The wide doorway between lobby 10 and room 5 was narrowed 
1.10 m., and a doorway was broken through the opposite wall of 
10 into 20. The doors from 5 and court 14 to pantry 11 were blocked 
with screens of mud brick, leaving niches inside the room. In the 
old doorway 5—11 a rubble seat 0.40 m. high was built. Kitchen and 
pantry were thus isolated and could be entered cnly from the court 
by door 14—15. Room 15 remained the kitchen. The changes in its 
arrangement suggest that it was called upon to supply a much greater 
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demand than formerly. The entire northwest corner of the room was 
converted into a huge furnace or oven. The two ovens along the 
north wall were razed almost to floor level, the whole area including 
the fire-trough along the west wall was filled to a depth of about 
0.70 m. with earth and ashes, and a quarter circle mud brick wall 
0.60 m. thick was thrown about it, covering one of the old ovens. 
Some sort of outlet for smoke must always have existed in this corner. 
Doubtless it was enlarged at the time of the remodelling. The exposed 
rafters of the rest of the portion of the ceiling enclosed by the mud 
brick wall were protected against burning by a ceiling of burnt brick, 
of which remains were found in the top layers of the furnace. An 
arched opening almost in the center of the arc formed the oven door. 
An oven with a radius of 2.90 m. and a height of probably about 
2.50 m. would be suitable only for roasting whole animals or large 
quantities of bread stuffs. At the north end of the table, along the 
west wall, on a low platform (0.28 m. high) of stones rudely mortared 
with mud, a new bread-oven of the normal type was set. The terracotta 
oven vessel was identical with those it superseded save that it was 
thinner walled (about 0.01 m.). It was, however, much more heavily 
insulated by a layer of dolia sherds 0.20 m. thick set brickwise with 
mud mortar. On the south side this insulation rested on the table. 
The oven measured 0.68 m. in diameter and 0.go m. high on the 
interior. For the rest the room’s disposition remained unchanged. 
In the court beside the kitchen’s outer wall was the outer part of a 
small basalt mill of the hourglass type, 0.375 m. high and 0.46 m. 
in greater diameter. Against the court’s south wall between the doors 
to diwan 3 and entry 32 wasa flat basalt hand mill 0.39 m. in diameter. 

Room 21, which had already ceased to be a vestibule, was completely 
isolated by the blocking of its door to 4 with a mud brick screen. 
Room 32, however, the corresponding entry on the other side of 
the court, became a through passage to the east part of the house. 
A doorway, 1.20 m. wide, was broken through its east wall into 
diwan 36. It was a simple cutting, without jambs, sill, or provision for 
doors. By analogy with another similar door (see below, p. 22) it may 
be conjectured to have had a simple round of wood as a lintel. 

Room 23 remained unchanged, but its walls were enriched with 
paintings. To the twice-plastered north and south walls were applied 
panels of fresh plaster, 0.005—0.008 m. thick, to the east wall a fresh 
coat of plaster. On all of them a series of paintings was executed. 
The greater part of these paintings survive only as a mass of small 
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fragments. ‘The walls were covered later with a fresh coat of plaster 
and were themselves badly crushed by the collapse of the roof. The 
fresh coat of plaster, adhering closely to the painted panels, carries most 
of the color of the undercoat with it when it is pried off. Only in the 
southeast corner of the room and in the long niche in the east wall 
have fragments of painting remained in situ. On the south wall 
1.13 m. from the southeast corner is the lower left hand corner of a 
panel, measuring 0.375 m. x 0.32 m. in greatest height and breadth 
(pl. XL, 4). The upper right hand portion of the fragment had long 
been exposed to rain, air, and mud by the bulging and crushing of the 
plaster which covered it. It is faded to indistinctness. On the lower 
portion are visible a man’s feet and lower legs. The right foot is in 
profile and carries the weight of the body. The left is extended, 
slightly foreshortened, as though the individual to whom it belonged 
were turning a bit or performing some action to the right. Behind the 
calves of both legs is the semicircular outline of the fringed bottom 
of a mantel. Just above and to the right of the right foot is the outline 
of the bottom of some object. It consists of a circle from either 
side of which springs a line curving slightly upward. Above the 
circle runs a fragment of interlacing line pattern. The legs and feet, 
which seem to be bare, are outlined in black. Just inside the outline 
runs a wide shading band of deep chocolate brown. The interior is 
unmodelled, filled solid with the color of the shading band thinned 
to a lighter value. There is no indication of shoes. The mantel is a 
brilliant light blue-violet, with fringes of orange-tan shaded with 
the thinned chocolate color. 

Both in color and composition the panel is immediately reminiscent 
of the central motif in the painting of the sacrifice of the Roman 
tribune from the Temple of the Palmyrene Gods.1¢ Indeed it is obvious 
that they reproduce the same subject, a man, probably a Roman 
officer, offering sacrifice upon a portable thymiaterion. ‘The object, of 
which the bottom outline is visible above and to the right of the right 
foot in the panel, is explained by comparison with the thymiaterion of 
the tribune fresco. The circle is the central one of the thymiaterton’s three 
feet. The other two feet at the corners are destroyed. The interlacing 
line above the circle is part of the representation of the mouldings 
about the tripod’s base, as in the tribune fresco. The feet and lower 
legs of the panel repeat the position and coloring of those of the 
tribune fresco. The tribune’s mantel is white, but in both cases the 

16 Cumont, Fouilles, pp. 91—93, pls. L, LI. 
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fringes are of the same color and treatment. In short, the panel must 
be reconstructed as essentially similar if not identical to the central 
group of the painting from the Temple of the Palmyrene Gods. The 
figure would have stood about 0.75 m. high, or a little less than half 
life size. 

Of the painting, which must once have covered the whole east wall, 
only a strip 0.23 m. at widest is left at the east corner. Originally part 
of the foreground, it consists of an almost meaningless arrangement 
of black and deep red brush strokes, long, wavering, and mostly 
horizontal. Perhaps it may be felt as a sketchy, impressionistic repre- 
sentation of vegetation. The long niche in the center of the east wall 
apparently enshrined a separate composition, distinct from that of the 
east wall. Amid the scanty fragments of its base only a foot is distin- 
guishable. It is in full face like the left foot of the panel and seems 
to have been shod with a leather boot. Its flat yellow interior is 
bounded by a black outline and a broad red-brown shading band. 

Just beside the south wall panel scratched on the coat of plaster to 
which the panel was applied were busts of the seven planetary deities 
of the days of the week, ranged in their old Hellenistic-oriental 
order.1? Above two of them their names written in Latin characters 
are legible. Beneath them in two columns the numbers of the days of 
the month from 1 to 30 are scratched in Latin numerals. 

The former latrine, 28, beneath the stair was, like 32, converted 
into a through passage. Pit and trough were obliterated by a fill of earth 
and refuse which raised the floor level about 0.30 m. This rise was met 
by raising the sill of door 14—28 an additional 0.30 m. by laying a mud 
rubble sill over its old stone one. At the other end of the room an irre- 
gular hole was carelessly hacked through the rubble wall. This hole 
was squared up by the use of mud rubble, and round wooden posts 
set in plaster served as jambs and lintel for a doorway, 0.60 m. wide, 
to 22. The stair itself was renovated by the addition of plaster rubble 
steps 0.16—o.19 m. high over the old ones. 

Corresponding to the new door from 10, 20 received another 
at its opposite end, making it also a communicating corridor between 
the two parts of the house. The new doorway to 31 was exactly like that 
between 23 and 36, a simple opening in the rubble wall, 1.22 m. wide 
without jambs, sill, or doors. At the same time the doorway from 20 
to 24 was blocked by a mud brick screen and a new opening of the 
2336, 20—31 type broken through between 24 and go. As in door 

17 No. 622, below, pp. 40 ff. 
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28—22 the irregularities of the rough cutting in the rubble were 
adjusted with mud rubble. Rooms 13, 24, and 30 were thus thrown 
together and took on a common character and function. The old 
outer entrance to room 24 was raised 0.22 m. by the addition of a new 
stone sill, and its west jamb was shifted about 0.10 m. inward. A broad 
new north entrance to 13 was cut with two steps leading down between 
the reveals to the floor level. Outside, beside the doorway to the west, 
a shallow basin of plaster (1.60 m. long x 1.10 m. wide x 0.24 m. deep) 
paved with burnt brick was built on the street paving. From the 
buttress at the end of wall 13—24 and from the center of the outer 
wall of room 30 two low plaster rubble walls were run out into the 
alleyway, each 4.10 m. long, 0.83 m. wide, and 0.52 m. high. Room 13 
itself was repaved with miscellaneous gypsum flags, among them a 
moulded lintel and a few large bipedales set in a strong bed of fine 
plaster rubble. A large semicircular niche partially closed by a flanged 
roof tile was let into the south wall just west of door 20—13. The ori- 
ginal Type II doorway to 24 was remodelled to be hung with a single 
door opening into 13. Room 30 received a paving like that of 13, 
large irregular gypsum flags set in plaster, among them two moulded 
lintels. In neither 13 nor 30 is the paving complete. In 19 it is extant 
over roughly two thirds of the floor and its former presence over the 
rest is deducible from a disconnected fragment of it remaining along 
the south wall. In 30, however, it covers only about one fourth of 
the floor space, and it is possible that originally only an area about 
2.00 m. wide along the north wall was so paved. The actual flagging, 
1.80 m. wide, shows no sign of a finished edge. It paves a broad 
strip in front of a series of bins built the length of the north wall 
which are 0.78 m. wide and rest on a foundation 0.25 m. high of 
stones mortared with mud like that of the oven of 15. They consist of 
four separate compartments. Their outer and dividing walls, about 
0.18 m. thick, are of mud brick coated with plaster. The bin furthest 
west is 1.00 m. high. The other three were originally 0.65 m. high. 
Room 24 showed no specific traces of change, save that in the west 
wall at 1.97 m. from the floor three sockets had been cut. They 
evidently held beams supporting some wooden construction. 

Taken together the arrangement of the three rooms suggests provision 
for the accommodation of animals. The stone paving of rooms 13 and 
30 provides for the easy drainage and frequent cleaning essential in 
a stable. The bins along the north wall of 30 are best explained as 
mangers. Perhaps the difference in height between the west section 
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and the rest indicates different animals, a horse or two and half a 
dozen sheep or asses. The basin outside the entrance to 30 would 
have been a watering trough, and the two projecting walls, hitching 
rails. Room 24 may have been used as a harness or fodder room, 
the sinkings in its west wall supporting racks. On the west reveal of 
door 31—30 was a deeply cut graffito of two riderless horses, one 
rearing wildly, the other standing bridled.1® 

. In the living quarters about the selamltk diwan little change occurred. 
Besides door 21—4, door 29—25 was blocked by a mud brick screen, 
leaving a niche on either side (plan wrong in this particular). Room 
29 was left isolated. Room 25—33, which had formerly formed the 
sole means of communication between selamlik and harim, was split 
into two rooms by a new partition wall. The east half, room 33, was 
converted into a bath. Its door to room 38 was blocked by a mud brick 
screen wall, and the niche thus formed in 33 was slotted for two 
shelves 0.75 m. and 1.35 m. from the bath floor. Its door to room 
34 was narrowed 0.90 m. to about half its original width. Partition 
wal] 25—33 was erected on a foundation of stones mortared with 
mud, slightly askew in relation to the other walls of the rooms. The 
floor of 33 was dug out to the desert sandstone, directly upon which 
hypocaustal pilae 0.60 m. high were built. These were constructed indis- 
criminately of crude or burnt bricks mortared with gypsum plaster. 
The burnt bricks averaged 0.32 m. square and 0.055 m. thick. The 
pilae were arranged in the usual way approximately 0.59—0.60 m. from 
center to center so that regular bipedales might be laid upon them to carry 
the floor. The latter was of a stout concrete of ash-plaster and pebbles, 
0.06 m. to 0.085 m. thick. Tubulz were introduced only into the south 
wall. They were of a developed type 0.27 m. long, 0.18 m. high, 
and 0.14 m. wide with walls 0.027 m. thick, open top and bottom and 
at both ends. They received their heat directly from the furnace, 
a vaulted passage through the center of the south wall. Cased and 
vaulted with burnt brick, it was 0.42 m. wide and 0.97 m. high to 
the top of the vault. The 0.30 m. odd of its height above the interior 
floor level fed the south wall with heat. The fires were kindled and 
tended from the street, where the furnace opening, with its stone sill 
0.55 m. long, 0.45 m. wide, and 0.24 m. thick, lay in a pit or depression 
about 1.10—1.20 m. below the contemporary street level. In the 
northeast corner of the room a narrow shaft was cut in the wall to 


** Cf. Notizie degli Scavi, 1917, p. 313, and G. Calza, Ostia Guida, p. 123, for 
rooms of the ‘‘Casa di Diana’ converted into a stable in much the same manner. 
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admit a flue of terracotta piping, of which lower sections are in place, 
to carry off the smoke and the hot air which had traversed the chamber. 
Doubtless a similar flue once existed at the top of the south wall. 
The rubble foundations beneath doorway 33—34.and the niche of 
the former doorway 33—38 were hollowed out for a width of 0.42 m. 
with passages 0.33 m. and 0.21 m. wide respectively opening into the 
heated space under the floor to give entrance to the hot air. Around 
the base of the walls a quarter-round moulding was run to keep the 
water out of the joints of walls and floor. 

After its remodelling the room was twice plastered. The first coat 
of plaster remained bare, save for numerous graffiti. The second was 
covered with painted decoration, the imitation of the oriental or 
“real”’ incrustation style so common all over the empire in the second 
and third centuries A. D. (pl. XLI, 2).1° A dado of 0.58—0.70 m. from 
the floor was left blank. Then, above a continuous yellow-red band, 
0.30—0o.40 m. high, speckled with deep red dabs, were seventeen or 
eighteen panels representing a veneer of vari-colored marbles inlaid in 
various simple geometric patterns. None of the panels is intact. The upper 
portions of all have been destroyed with the upper part of the walls, 
which nowhere in the room stand more than 2.25 m. from the bath 
floor. From that portion of the remaining plaster which lay closest 
to the surface of the ground the colors have been worn away in a 
band of varying width. The one or two panels which covered the 
section of the east wall north of door 33—34, and the four panels of 
the south wall were destroyed by the falling of the plaster on which 
they were painted. Of the twelve remaining panels, the designs of 
eight are clear and well preserved, two can be restored with certainty, 
and two with probability. This is due to the fact that among the 
twelve panels there are only six different patterns. One is repeated 
five times, and another three times. 

All the panels are framed at the bottom and on the sides by a deep 
red band 0.095—0.12 m. wide. It is continuous along the bottom and 
probably also along the top although none of it is left there. All the 
principal fields of the decoration are bounded by heavy black lines 
0.10—0.15 m. wide. Starting from the south end of the west wall, 
the first panel consists of a central yellow-red triangle filled with 
bulging ovals outlined in deep red, with black dabs at their centers. 
The triangular spaces reserved on either side are light green crossed 
obliquely by staggered black lines. This panel is probably to be 

1° Cf. Journ. Hell. Stud., XXXIX (1919), pp. 152 ff., 162 ff. 
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restored with another similar triangle above, inverted, its point 
touching the point of the lower triangle, on the analogy of a complete 
panel of the same design in a tomb in Panticapeum.”® The second 
panel, within an inner framing band of green speckled with black, 
has a yellow rectangle filled with the same bulging ovals outlined in 
deep red, with black dabs at their centers. The third has an inner 
yellow-red framing band sprinkled with deep red dabs, within which 
is a central deep blue-violet triangle. The triangular spaces reserved 
at either side are left unpainted. The fourth consists of a central 
green wedge bordered by a band of uncolored plaster. Within it is 
a deep blue-violet circle within a larger pale-yellow one, their circum- 
ferences tangent at the top. The triangular spaces at either side at 
the bottom are filled with the usual bulging ovals outlined in deep 
red, with black dabs at their centers. This panel may be completed on 
the analogy of examples from South Russia as having formed, when 
whole, a lozenge in a rectangle.?4 The fifth is a solid rectangle of 
green crossed by oblique staggered black lines. Panels 6 and 7 are the 
. Same as panel 2, save that the background is yellow-red. Panel 8 within 
a yellow-red framing band speckled with deep red has a rectangle 
reserved unpainted and filled with bulging ovals outlined in black 
with black dabs at their centers. Panels 5, 6, 7, and 8 are on the walls 
of the niche formed by the blocking of door 33—38 and are cut by 
the slots for shelves. Panel 9 is very fragmentary but was probably 
like panel 4. Only the lower left hand corner remains. Enough is 
left of 10 to show that it was exactly like 2, 6, and 7. Panel 11 was 
again like 4, while 12, to judge from the lower inner border, which 
is all that remains, was the same as 2, 6, 7, and 10. 

Technique and design are coarse and perfunctory. The painter 
evidently did not trouble to set out his patterns on the walls before 
going to work. Beginning in the middle of the west wall, he worked 
around the room panel by panel, and brought up at his starting 
point 0.12 m. higher than he started. This difference he adjusted 
by simply jogging his red framing band and slanting the bottom line 
of the base band gradually down. There is none of that elaborate 
realism in the faking of veining and highlights which is present in 
the better examples of the style in Pompeii and Rome.”?_ The patterns 


*° Rostovtzeff, Ancient Decorative Painting in South Russia, pl. LXXX, 2. 

*1 Rostovtzeff, op. cit., pls. LXIX, LXX. 

*? For example, in the House of the Vettii in Pompeii, in the house of Pammachius 
under Ss. Giovanni e Paolo, and in Sta. Maria Antiqua in Rome. Cf. J. Wilpert, 
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are less complicated and the execution grosser even than in the South 
Russian tombs, to which they afford the closest parallels. 

The old harim vestibule 26—31 was transformed to fit the new 
scheme of things. A wall was thrown across it from the square pillar, 
which had divided the entrance to the court, to the opposite wall. 
By the widening of the pillar itself 0.96 m. to. the west and 0.58 m. 
to the east and by a similar extension of the north corresponding 
spur wall 0.94 m. the two entrances to the court were reduced to 
1.00 m. and 0.80 m. respectively. The newly-formed room 31 was 
accessible from corridor 20 and gave on stable 30 and the court. 
Room 26 was purely a vestibule to 22. The rise in street level had 
blocked the drain that passed under the sill of its outer door. Its 
own floor level was now raised 0.30 m. by a fill of stone chips and 
sand, closing the entrance of the drain. A block of gypsum 0.38 m. wide 
was laid across the passage 0.54 m. from the outer door, and the space 
between it and the step between the door’s reveals was filled with 
rubble to form a broad low step down to the new vestibule floor level. 

In the northwest corner of the court itself a rough sort of bin 1.40 m. 
long X 1.00 m. wide x 0.30 m. deep was sunk in the floor, its two 
outer walls formed of upright stone slabs 0.17 m. thick. Just southeast 
of it an ovoid tub 0.86 m. long, 0.42 m. wide, and about 0.28 m. 
deep was built of eight burnt bricks (ca. 0.32 m. x 0.32 m. X 0.04 m.) 
set upright on the floor and securely plastered inside. A similar tub 
1.40 m. long, 0.40 m. wide, and 0.32 m. deep was dug in the floor 
just south of the latter and plastered inside. These two tubs, and 
particularly the former, are closely similar to a type of fireplace 
common in the Parthian houses at Assur.2* Neither, however, showed 
any traces of fire. The great door to diwan 36 was so roughly ‘blocked 
with mud rubble that a great bulge was left projecting on the court 
side and plastered over. 

Diwan 36, now accessible from entry 32, served in some sense as 
a storage place. A great pithos stood in its northeast corner and a row 
of five amphorae were found leaning against its east wall. Room 38 
ceased to be used as a treasure chamber, and its great stone chests 
were covered by a plaster paving 0.08 m. thick which also blocked 
access to the strong box under the threshold of door 36—38. Rooms 
39 and 34 remained essentially unchanged. 

Die rémischen Mosaiken und Malereien der kirchlichen Bauten vom IV, bis XIII. Jahrhundert 


(Freiburg i. Br., 1917), II, pp. 633 f., 662; IV, pls. 127—129, 142. 
28 Andrae-Lenzen, Assur, pp. 16 f. 
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At the same time as these changes within the house, a low, sharply 
battered, supporting wall of plaster rubble was built against the west 
outer wall for 18.00 m. from the southwest corner. It rests upon 
the third paving of the west street, is about 0.30 m. thick at the bottom, 
and about 1.00 m. high. It rises vertically for 0.60 m. and then slopes 
sharply inward. Probably the south part of the west wall had cracked 
or settled or developed some flaw no longer detectible. All these opera- 
tions were accompanied by a repaving of the adjacent streets at 
a higher level. The average rise in the west, north, and east streets 
was about 0.25 m. In the south street it was 0.45 m. The new paving 
was of the usual type, beaten earth, plaster refuse, and ash, but covered 
with a stout coat of plaster averaging 0.015 m. thick. 

The complex changes in the house bespeak ruthless conversion 
to a specific kind of utility. In general, its character as a family dwelling 
is suppressed. The two formerly distinct divisions of the house are 
thrown together, but the whole is split into isolated single rooms or 
groups of two or three rooms. The kitchen is remodelled to supply 
edibles in large quantity. Ample provision is made for housing domestic 
animals. A bath is introduced. Everything suggests a large number 
of people living under undomestic conditions. The fact that every 
room of the house produced at least one scale of bronze mail, and that 
in 27 three round gypsum balls, missiles for a A1S0BdAov, were 
found, implies that the new inhabitants were soldiers, that the house 
was a barrack. The calendar scratched beside the panel of the sacri- 
ficant in room 23 was in Latin.24 We need no better evidence that the 
soldiers, or at least their commander, was Roman. The accommoda- 
tion for the garrisons of such forts of the Arabian limes as El Leggun, 
El Kastal, and Da‘ganiya,?> seems to show that a room with a floor space 
of twenty to twenty five square meters was considered adequate for six to 
ten men tosleep in, aroom of fifty to sixty square meters for twenty men. 
Calculating on this basis from the floor areas of the nine or ten rooms 
probably used as sleeping quarters (i. e., 4, 2, 1, 16, 25, 20, 39, 38, 7, 
and perhaps 34) it appears that E4 would have accommodated from 
sixty to ninety men. These figures would fit either the century of 
a cohors peditata or the smaller century of a cohors equitata. No cohors 
peditata is known to have been in garrison at Dura, but the presence 
of Cohors II Ulpia Equitata Civium Romanorum, probably quingenaria, is 


24 No. 622, pp. 40 ff., below. 
** R. E. Briinnow, A. von Domaszewski, Die Provincia Arabia (Strassburg, 1904 
to 1909), II, pp. 24 ff., 95 ff., 18 ff. 
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attested, probably from 165 A. D. on.?® It is therefore quite legitimate 
to suppose that E4 housed the sixty or sixty four men of a century 
of the Cohors Ulpia Equitata and their four officers. We must suppose 
that the other centuries and turmae of the cohort were lodged in other 
converted houses nearby. There is also the possibility that the occu- 
pants were the immunes of the administrative staff of the tribune, much 
fewer in number. The district of the city where the Praetorium and 
military bath were later built was doubtless the center of Roman 
influence from the beginning of the occupation. 

Room 23 will bave been the centurion’s quarters, or a sacellum for 
the cult of the emperor or some military deity. The paintings on its 
walls no doubt depicted him, or his superior officer, in the act of sacri- 
ficing to protecting deities, in the presence of his men and the deities 
themselves, as in the tribune fresco. The stables will have held the 
century’s pack animals, a riding horse or two for the centurion, and 
the beasts intended for consumption. The other rooms of the house 
not used as sleeping quarters will have been storerooms, armamentaria, 
work-rooms, etc. The great court will have served the same purpose of 
an assembly place as the courts about which the centurial barracks of 
a fort of the E] Kastal type were grouped. 

Before the close of its history with the destruction of the city the 
house underwent other, though less important, changes. The old outer 
door of room 24 was finally blocked. Its jambs were left in place and 
the opening was wedged full of large sandstone rocks and broken 
pieces of cut stone set carelessly in gypsum mortar. Room 23, shorn 
of its glory, became a storeroom. Its paintings were covered by a fresh 
coat of plaster. Along its north and south walls were two rows of thirteen 
amphorae each, fifty two amphorae in all. A few were intact. Most had 
been at least partly crushed by the fall of ceiling and upper walls. 
All were empty when found, but once held wine or oil. Of four great 
dolia which stood, two on either side of the room, beside the amphorae, 
one was intact. It stood 1.38 m. high on a small foot 0.067 m. high; 
0.885 m. in greatest diameter, it was 0.465 m. in diameter at the lip. 
Its walls average about 0.02 m. thick. The clay is coarse and full of 
sand and small pebbles, its biscuit a dull brick red. The outside is 
covered with a thick slip of the same clay, washed and purified, 
giving a rich copper-red color. The remaining three dolia were found 
in fragments, whose disposition left no doubt as to the original position 
of the jars. 

26 Rep. I, pp. 42—44; Rep. II, pp. 83—86; Rep. III, pp. 40—42; Rep. V, no. 561. 
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Bath 33 too went out of use. Its furnace pit in the south street was 
filled in and paved over. This final paving brought the level of all 
four adjacent streets 0.30 m. to 0.35 m. above the level of the fourth 
paving and was uniform on all sides. It consists of a layer, o.12—0.18 m. 
thick, of sand and river pebbles beaten firm. It is, perhaps, not too 
fantastic to see in the blocking of the entrance to 24, the conversion 
of 23, and the abandonment of 33 as a bath, parts of an attempt to 
gain more space for sleeping quarters. From the absence of any material 
traces such as bits of harness and trappings, sheep bells, etc., all of 
which are found elsewhere in Dura in profusion, it would appear that 
rooms 13, 24, and 30 in the last period no Jonger served as stables. The 
concentration of stores in 23 would have freed still more room, and 
the area of 33 now became usable. As we shall see, these developments 
are to be connected with the period of Severus and Caracalla. The esta- 
blishment of Dura as an auxiliary base for the Parthian campaigns?’ 
brought an influx of troops. The new demand for billets would 
have been met by filling the already existing barracks to capacity. 
The unity of the personnel of any one century would be disregarded 
in such an emergency. E4 would have been pressed into service to 
house as many of the newcomers as possible. It is to this period that 
we must ascribe the numerous graffiti with soldiers’ names with the 
cognomen Aurelius. 

Some attempt, at least, was made to shut off the newly enlarged 
and systematized camp of occupation from the rest of the city. A rubble 
wall about 0.gom. thick was run from the north side of the northeast 
corner buttress of E4 to the southeast corner of bath E3. It effectually 
blocked the north alley of Eq and evidently delimited the Roman 
camp on the east. 

The house itself has afforded no data for the dates of the various 
vicissitudes through which it passed, but there is a certain amount 
of comparative evidence which allows them to be fixed with tolerable 
accuracy. The amphitheatre in the next insula south was erected in 
215—216A. D. Its north exterior wall encroached 3.10 m. on the south 
street of E4, and was built on top of pavement 5. It was at about the: 
time of the laying of pavement 5, as we have seen, that the bath 
33 was abandoned, and also, since they seem parts of one scheme, 
that room 23 was converted and the entrance to 24 blocked. These 
alterations may, then, be roughly dated as shortly previous to 215—216 
A. D. The construction of the amphitheatre in F3 followed the 

*” Rep. V, p. 204. 
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abandonment of the old bath in F3, and the construction of the bath 
in Eg to replace it. The disuse of room 33 as a bath was made possible 
by the building of E3, which served as a general bath for all the new 
troops quartered in the district. The Praetorium in E4 was erected 
in 211—212 A. D. and we know that the new vexillationes were already 
at Dura by 210.78 The final changes in E4 were probably made at 
about the same time. 

We must suppose that E4 was first converted into a_ barrack 
shortly after the garrisoning of Dura by the Cohors IT Ulpia Equitata 
Civium Romanorum. This probably occurred at the close of the Parthian 
campaign of Lucius Verus, in or about 165 A. D. The cohort, formed 
by Trajan for his Parthian war, was subsequently in garrison in Syria,?® 
and served in the campaign of Verus®° where it won its distinction 
of Civtum Romanorum.*+ Its earliest dated appearance in Dura is on 
the altar of Rep. I, pp. 42 ff., inscribed between 185 and 192 A. D. 
We may, therefore, confidently ascribe the end of the house’s existence 
as a family dwelling to the close of the third quarter of the second 
century A. D. 

It was remarked (see above, p. 28) that the fourth paving of the 
streets adjacent to E4 accompanied its conversion into a barrack. 
Between pavements 4 and 5 there was an average rise of 0.30 m.®? 
Paving 5, however, was unusually thick so that the actual comparative 
rise was nearer 0.25 m. This rise took place, then, during the forty 
to fifty odd years between the remodelling of the house and 21o A. D. 
Pavement 2 accompanied the original construction of the house 
(see above, p. 6). Assuming that the normal average rise of the 
streets was constant, we can assign about a century to the 0.55 m. 
of rise between pavements 2 and 4. This brings us to the third quarter 

28 Rep. V, pp. 221—224; Rep. VII, to appear 1936; cf. below, p. 80. The installation 
of the Cohors XX Palmyrenorum is attested for the year 209 (Dura Papyrus 8 recto) 
and may well have been accompanied by that of the vexillationes. 

2° CL III, p. 23287, no. CX = Dessau, Ins. Lat. Sel., III, 9057; cf. Fahresh. d. oest. 
arch. Inst., 111 (1900), pp. 21—23 (157 A. D.), and probably C/G 6771 = JIG XIV, 


2433 = Dessau, 8852. 

30 CJL III, 600 = Dessau, 2724; cf. Fahresh. d. oest. arch. Inst., III (1900), pp. 23—24; 
Rep. I, p. 43- we 

1 It lacks this distinction in Diploma CX of 157 A. D. and bears it in the Lol- 
lianus inscription. Its commanding officer in IG XIV, 2433 is a prefect, but in 
Rep. V, no. 561, is a tribune, implying the change in status. 

82 In calculating by changes in the level of the streets, the south street must 
be left out of consideration since its normal rise was artifically increased by the 
dumping of ashes from bath F3. See above, p. 5. 
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of the first century A. D. for the epoch of the building’s erection. 
This was the age of Dura’s closest affiliation with Palmyra and of 
her greatest prosperity. It saw the building of her richest temples, 
and, no doubt, the original construction of her greatest private 
houses. It is more difficult to delimit the length of time by which the 
earliest structure on the site preceded the building of the house. 
Apparently it was not long. The average rise in the streets is only 
0.05 m. 

This chronological scheme, if, as there is every reason to believe, 
it be approximately correct, stamps the original house as typical for 
the Partho-Palmyrene heyday of Dura’s prosperity. It shows that the 
style of the tribune fresco as distinct from that of the Conon frescoes 
was productive in Dura fifty or sixty years before the tribune fresco 
itself was painted, and confirms its close connection with the presence 
of the Romans. It dates the decoration of the bath roughly to 1g0—200 
A. D. since the paintings were executed on a second coat of plaster 
some time after the conversion of the room, but before its abandon- 
ment as a bath in 210 A. D. or shortly before. 


II. MINOR FINDS 


The pre-Roman period is scarcely represented among the small 
finds. Perhaps we may assign to it a small faience jug with almost 
spherical body, narrow neck, slight flaring lip, small simple loop 
handle at the base of the neck, and low foot. It stands 0.086 m. high 
and is 0.064 m. in greatest diameter. Its original deep blue-green 
glaze remains only at the base of the neck and handle, and on the 
shoulder beneath the handle. Elsewhere it has weathered to a pale 
robin’s-egg blue.1 It was found beside the northwest outer corner of 
the house. The rest of the pottery was of the Roman period. Apart 
from the pointed amphorae and large egg-shaped dolia, it consisted 
of many large sherds of the regular brittle ware types and numbers 
of the ubiquitous common-ware lemon jugs. 

Also of the Roman period is the ornamental bronze work. From 
room 3 came an almost complete three-fourth circle ornament of 
thin pierced bronze (F 209), 0.048 m. in diameter. Its three-fourth 
circle outline is filled with a stylized tendril pattern of contrasting 
curves forming a balanced pattern of interspaces. About the outside 
of the circle is a pierced border in linking S curve pattern. The 

1 For date of faience, cf. Rep. II, pp. 33—34, 39. 
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circular outline terminates in two tassels or blossoms. The work is 
delicate, and flat, quite without relief. It falls into Riegl’s second 
class of pierced bronzes, which is to be dated about the beginning of 
the third century A. D.? Similar, though technically, perhaps, a bit 
earlier, is a small bronze handle found in room 15. It consists of 
a pierced grip, 0.068 m. long over all, above a simple slotted rectan- 
gular member into which was fitted the heel of a transverse iron 
blade. The blade is entirely rusted away save that part of it contained 
in the slot. The grip is pierced in an asymmetrical pattern of space 
forms and is rounded up in relief. Its tip is flattened into a crude 
double fleur-de-lys shape. 

In the east street beside the outer wall just south of the harm en- 
trance was found the bottom part of a tiny lamp-shaped bronzed 
locket (F 284b). It is 0.032 m. in length and 0.02 m. in greatest 
breadth. Its hinged lid was missing, but, like the majority of the other 
examples at Dura, was probably inlaid with enamel. With it must go 
a fibula from stair 27 (F 286), the flattened lozenge shaped bow of 
which is ridged for an enamel inlay of border band and central 
lozenge which has disappeared. It is 0.048 m. long, its flattened 
clasp-guard having an outline of three scallops crossed by an incised X. 
In more developed examples of the type, this pattern is worked to 
the semblance of an animal head.’ Both locket and fibula seem to 
belong to the great class of late second and early third century 
enamel work.4 With the locket was found a small bronze pendant 
of broad horseshoe shape. It is made of two thin leaves of stamped 
bronze joined about the edges by a band of bronze about 0.005 m. 
wide. At either upper corner are two rings for attachment. Its faces 
are stamped with circles in relief, averaging 0.004 m. in diameter. 
On the front are three larger and deeper circles, averaging 0.0064 m. 
in diameter, arranged about the edges in a triangle, evidently bezels 
for small jewels. If the interspaces of the faces were inlaid with enamel, 


2A. Riegl, Spdtrimische Kunstindustrie (Vienna, 1927), pp. 340 ff., pl. XV, cf. 
especially no. 4; F. Matz in H. T. Bossert, Geschichte des Kunstgewerbes aller Xetten 
und Vélker (Berlin—Ziirich, 1928—), IV, pp. 314—321; F. Koepp, Die Romer in 
Deutschland (Leipzig, 1926), p. 41, fig. 39; Windelmann, Katalog des Museums zu 
Eichstatt, p. 186, fig. 48. 

2 Riegl, op. cit., pp. 298 ff., fig. 89; Matz, op. cit., p. 319 ff. fig. 281. For colored 
reproduction of this type see A. Speltz, Das farbige Ornament aller historischen Stile, I, 
Das Altertum (Leipzig, 1914), pl. 34. Riegl’s dating is based on fanciful grounds 
and is evidently much too late. 

‘ Riegl, op. cit., pp. 186 ff. 
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all trace of it has vanished. It is more likely that three garnets on the 
front were its only decoration. 

A silver earring of simple Roman type (F 406a) was found in 
room 22. From room go came a bronze finger ring set with a small 
paste gem representing a stratified cameo. 

In room 10 was found a bronze spoon 0.19 m. long, complete in 
eight fragments. It had a flat shovel-like bowl, welded to a handle 
made from a bronze strip of which the edges were folded over toward 
the middle. The flattened handle end was bent over to form a terminal 
eyelet. 

sees doorway 22—35, came the heel end of a small bronze saw, 

0.057 m. long and 0.021 m. wide, with part of a charred wooden 
handle bolted to the blade. The teeth were of the modern “‘lightning”’ 
or ““M’’ type. 


III. METRICAL INSCRIPTION FROM STREET G 
(No. 611) 


In Street G about 1.50 m. from the house wall opposite room 39 
a fragment of an inscribed gypsum slab came to light. It lay 0.20 m. 
to 0.30 m. below the surface of the mud brick debris from the house 
walls, where it had evidently been dropped long after the town’s 
destruction. The stone measures 0.265 m. in greatest breadth and 
0.19 m. in greatest height, and has a broad fillet along the top 0.036 m. 
high, raised 0.08 m. (pl. XX XI, 1). It was broken from the center of 
the top of a much larger inscribed slab. The letters of the portions of 
three lines which are preserved are tall, narrow, ornamental uncials 
of imperial date, averaging 0.04 m. in height. 


Jeoe Tratip Kal Trotv[1a pnTNp] 
Joio étravupov dA[ 
Jv otuyepos €Eeiv[ 


The original hexameter lines couched in epic dialect probably 
formed part of an epitaph. The first line obviously ended with the 
Homeric cliché tathp kai trotvia prtnp.! 

The other two lines are insufficient to restore satisfactorily. The 
whole is vaguely reminiscent of lines 561—564 of Book IX of the J/ad. 

1 Cf. Ihad VI, 413, 429; IX, 561; X, 452; XII, 430; XIX, 291; XXII, 239, 340. 
Odyssey VI, 30, 154; XV, 385; XIX, 462. 
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IV. GRAFFITI (Nos. 612—628) 


612. On the north wall of room 11. Height of letters, 0.008 m. 


wT eT hin Sy TH TpeTH tyE- 
“lee usp AY™ oN at ex SeApdkiv EA 
THAR TORE ¥ ORNIO Th Seutépa B! dpvidia 
THIel TA F\RNOIAR — TH tpETn EA SpviSia B' 


Account of a cook or program of sacred meals for a festival lasting 
three or more days. In line 2, SeApdxi is for SeApdxiov, “little pig;” 
cf. Rep. IV, p. 144; dpviSia means “hens.” In lines 2 and 4, alpha 
is written over epsilon as a ligature. The same sign or abbreviation 
occurs between two numbers in an inscription to be published in 
Rep. VII, but I can find no explanation of its meaning. For similar 
enumerations of foodstuffs in houses probably occupied by Roman 
soldiers and officials cf. Rep. IV, nos. 287, 289, 290, and 295 (SEG VII, 
434—437). 

613. On the south wall of room 20. Height of letters, lines 1 and 2, 
0.035—0.04 m.; line 3, 0.015—0.02 m. 


ma) ace 
Dido OC XK MAo Nee 


Cc» Ree Oy an iN it Wie Onley C 


This large and handsomely written text was inscribed by a soldier 
in honor of his commanding officer. The first two lines contain 
the formula owzécSw 6 Seiva yeldiapxos, an equivalent of the 
common Utrép owtnpias comparable to the soldier’s graffito from the 
Temple of Azzanathkona (Rep. V, no. 483): ZeU Kupie, o@ge Thy 
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oungiAAatidvay THv *Avtovivev. The name of the tribune is less 
clear, but one may read Kenox[e]vtiavés, a common name in the 
army, with the beginning and end certain. The third line ends, 
apparently, with the words 6 dvayivacKevy suggesting the familiar 
legend, pvnoSt 6 ypdwas Kal 6 dvayivwokwv, used for example in 
another soldier’s text, Rep. V, no. 401, but the earlier letters in the 
line are hopeless. 

614. On the south wall of room 20. Height of letters, 0.01 —0.015 m. 


MAN A f \ f 
G EN ( l 
AVA |] if { A“ aM gel eves Gv da 


RAB vy R by 


It is hard to do much with this text, with its apparent mixture of 
Latin and Greek letters. One may recognize the word ragnat, which 
may be regarded, in view of the Semitic uncertainty toward written 
vowels, as the Latin verb regnat, and likewise the place-nameBabulon, 
but the rest is obscure. 

615. On the door jamb in the south wall of room 21. Height of 
letters, 0.01 m. 


pT] NH Coc HKAAl(oy 


That is, apparently, 5i& t& (for TO) TrASOS éAatiov. References to 
olive oil are common at Dura (cf. Rep. IV, nos. 202, 204, 213; SEG 
VII, 413, 414, 416), but the meaning of this incomplete text is past 
knowing. 

616. On the west side of the door jamb in the south wall of room at. 
Height of letters, 0.02—0.03 m. 


TipdSatns 
Bapadasos 
“‘Payias 
*lyyaios APA 
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Tiridates, ‘a common Iranian name, occurs in the form Thiradates 
in a Latin inscription at Dura, Rep. IJ, pp. 148—151. The name Bapa- 
Sa5n¢ (‘‘son of Hadad”’) occurs in Rep. J, p. 46 (SEG VII, 665); cf. also 
Rep. V, no. 419. The rho at the beginning of the third name seems 
clear, which excludes the reading Bayias as in no. 746 (p. 250, below), 
but “Paryias should be defensible on the basis of ‘Poynaddados and “‘Payet- 
BrjAos. For *lyyatos cf. Rep. I, no. D 35 (SEG VII, 564). 

617. On the same door jamb just below no. 616. Height of letters 
0.0I—0.015 m. 


TA Reo NA orcaxAo bp Go 1¢ 
Karorly 0010« p Berm mor 
MdYweomye  E/ Boy 
Faden a verdiht 
pAparobypce Xp WIN 


PBanor 0% aaa 


A list of personal names, all of those recognizable being Semitic. 
They may be discussed in reverse order, beginning with line 6, *ABi5Acas 
“‘Poxippaiou. The name ’ABi5Adas is to be compared with *ABidAcrns of 
Rep. IT, no. D 138 (SEG VII, 655), and the father’s name, “Poxippatos, 
has occurred at Dura with the spellings “Poyipyvaios (Rep. V, no 418), 
and ‘Peyipvatios (7bid., no. 504). In line 5, both names are known; for 
*ABSadSyaPdpgs cf. "ASoryaBcpos in Rep. IV, no. 241 (SEG VII, 381), and 
*AdayyaPdpos, Rep. V, no. 601. The father’s. name, XiAivvios (written 
as nominative instead of genitive), properly X1Atvvaios, occurs in 
Cumont, Fouilles, no. 63, and Rep. IV, 241 (SEG VII, 381). In line 4, 
both names, TaSSaios (or F&SS5pi0s) and Zapyayxxaios are new at 
Dura. For the former cf. Wuthnow, Sem. Menschennamen, s. v.; the 
latter (a Punic name) is listed also by Wuthnow in the form Zapdxios. 
The names in line 3 are more difficult; Maywoopds (or Mav-) is un- 
known, though one thinks of a remote connection with the Latin soldier 
name ‘‘Maximus,’’! but EiB&s is found in Egypt (P. Cairo Maspero, 

1 The second element may be the Semitic — shamash = “sun.” 
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328, 1. 3), and, as *EeiB&s, in Palmyra (JGRR III, 1046). The father’s 
name in line 2, "ABéuyos, is familiar; cf. Cumont, Fouzles, no. 98; 
Rep. V, no. 601; no. 642, below, p. 115. The son’s name, however, 
is obscure; Katapnoaios does not offer any ready interpretation, but 
is probably Semitic. The first line, also, is difficult. The beginning 
may be read as T& kaT& ysvos, meaning, perhaps, ‘‘the clan’s affairs” 
(yévos = uA), or less easily of kat& ygvos, “the clansmen,”’ followed 
by another pair of names, Zaygios ( = Zayaios, the common Semitic 
name?) with a father’s name impossible to recognize. The text would 
then be similar to Dura Parchment 7 (Cumont, Fouilles, pp. 317—320), 
a list of names headed by the title puAn ZeBeive.? 
618. On the south wall of room 21. Height of letters, 0.01 m. 


DP IA; | AOKN Pic 
DYPIALA ACOA N APO — 


DNPIALT | FPR EC 
DN F Gace pe 


olen Dep aos 


ILY@|ACWO A 


A list of names of Roman citizens, presumably soldiers. Like other 
Roman soldiers at Dura, they have the gentilicium AupiAt(os) (AUptAI0s). 
The name ®1Aoxipis is for MiAoKUpios; cf. the reduction of the -1ov 
suffix to -1v (above, p. 35). Philocyrius, ‘“‘emperor-loving”’, is a 
common name in the East under the Roman Empire; cf. Preisigke, 
Namenbuch, s. v.; Dessau, Ins. Lat. Sel., nos. 6167, 8092, 8089. The 
second name looks like A&oSav8pos, but, as no such name is known, 

* The question of the Arab clans (called both puAat and yévn) and their relation 


to the cities in eastern Syria is discussed in connection with Dura Parchment 20 by 
Welles in Yale Classical Studies, V (1935), pp. 132—135. 
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may better be interpreted as the paleographically possible *AAg€av5pos. 
The name Tiypes (= Tiypns) occurs as a soldier’s name in the Latin 
form “Tigris” (Dessau, no. 5127), and in the Greek form Tiyptos 
(Preisigke, Namenbuch, s. v.). The fourth name is more difficult, but 
may well be meant for Qopikios, Latin ““Thoracius” (Dessau, no. 5361). 
The fifth name is uncertain; perhaps [Ev]8qipios (or — oos), as a 
by-form of Evdaipov and EvSaipos, could be defended. The last line, 
following the rest of the text at a little interval, belongs to some such 
“good-luck” formula as that in no. 619, perhaps [evtTuy]iat irc. 

619. On the south wall of room 21, below no. 618. Height of letters, 
0.005 m. 


nN 
TAN pt AG CocPin 
EY TY yy Ten ENE AO” 
CP WNey Ty XW 


The last two lines of this text are clear: eUTuyi(al) Td&v Eudv pircv- 
éyo euTUXo, “good fortune (for the restoration as a plural, cf. no. 618, 
above) of my friends; I am fortunate.” The formula cannot immedia- 
tely be paralleled, but may be compared with the “health-wish’’ in 
letters, st vales bene est, ego valeo, ci Eppwoai, ev av Exo1: Uyiaivopev Sé 
Kai Tyeis.2 In the earlier part of the text, the personal name Tdvg1Aos 
is clear, apparently in the dative case. This common name appears 
here for the first time at Dura. It is followed by a Second name, ’ESépios 
(for AiSép1os), probably in the genitive case as the name of the father. 
The name occurs with this spelling, for example, in the Egyptian 
papyri (P. Oxyrh., 1711). If Maveidos could be read as a nominative, 
the nu of the first line might be part of a [p]v[noSf]. 

620. On the south wall of room 21, to the left of no. 619. Height 
of letters, 0.008—0.013 m. 


Teppavos * 05’ 


2 F. Ziemann, De Epistularum Graecarum Formulis Solemnibus Quaestiones Selectae, (Diss. 
Halle, 1910), pp. 302—313; F. X. Exler, The Form of the Ancient Greek Letter (Diss. 
Catholic University of America, 1923), pp. 103—107. 
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That is, ““Germanus (paid) 76 denarii.” For similar accounts cf. 
Rep. IV, nos. 213, 251 (SEG VII, 416, 396), etc. The name Germanus 
is common at Dura. 

621. On the south wall of room 21. Height of letters, 0.01—0.025m. 

fig. 1). 

Hae is a difficult text, poorly written with shallow and faint scratch- 
es, but it is possible to recognize certain words and phrases with more 
or less certainty; for example: 


Kai tpOBa&Tov 
Kal Troijow cwue- Kup 
_ pixvous KUpious 
[é]uous ouvdSdprTr-' (or -Sou-) Toy vidov 
yous (or -Aous) 
&uEpiLyoys 
TAUTA Traidsian YEp1 
Xipigopos 


These are apparently idle references to the lighter side of military 
service. The tpoB&twv may be connected with the probati of the Roman 
army, or with 1pdPata, “sheep,” as material for the feast. “‘I shall make 
my lords my guests (or my fellow-slaves) carefree’? has reference, 
probably, to the providing of food. Cf. the use of the adjective in 
P. Flor., 157, 12 (374 cent.) : €xelv TO GuEpIvov THv Tpopdv. The read- 
ing ouvddptrvous, if it be admitted, would be a contamination of the 
two synonyms ouvdeitrvous and ouvddptrous. Below, xép1 is xaipe: (if 
the word is complete), for yaipétw, perhaps, and at the end of the 
column stands, perhaps, the Greek name Xipicogos (Xeipicogos). ‘The 
second column yields no consecutive sense. 

622. On the south wall of room 23 on the upper layer of extremely 
spongy and crumbling plaster (fig. 2). 

A scratched Roman calendar for a month. No complete photograph 
or tracing of the whole of the calendar was made at the time of the 
discovery. Very soon after the wall was laid bare, the upper Jayer of 
the plaster fell down. The surviving fragments of the calendar were 
collected and shipped to Yale. The tracing of the whole of the calendar 
reproduced here is based on a part tracing made by Miss Crosby at 
the time of the discovery, on a photograph of a part, made at the time 
of discovery, on the extant fragments, and on a careful description of 
the calendar made by Mr. Brown at the time of the discovery. 
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The ‘calendar consists of a row of seven busts of the 
seven planets or seven days of the week, and of another 
row of three busts of planets, this row having been 
added later beneath the first and never having been 
finished. The seven busts of the first row, all in front 
view, represent the following, from left to right: a) Sa- 
turn, beardless, apparently without attributes (or they 
have been lost); 5) Sol, wearing the radiate crown, 
with eight rays, and holding a whip (on the left); 
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c) Luna, with the arc of the crescent moon rising from her shoulders 
and bearing what seems to be a torch (on the left), while above 
her, in Latin capital letters 0.005 m. high, is written the label 
LUNA; d) Mars, wearing a helmet and carrying a spear (on the 
left); ¢) Mercury, wearing a winged fetasos and holding the caduceus 
(on the right), above him being written in Latin capitals 0.005 m. 
high, MERCV (the end of the name was probably worn away); 
J) Jupiter, beardless and holding a thunderbolt; g) Venus, with 
attributes. Above each one of the figures is a deep hole for inserting 
a plug. Another hole is placed beneath the central figure of the row, 
that of Mars. The calendar is, therefore, a regular parapegma (see 
below). The three busts of the second row are as follows: a) Saturn, 
as above; b) Sol, as above (solar crown of ten rays); ¢) Luna, with the 
crescent moon at the top of her head. This second row was evidently 
scratched by another hand after the first row and the whole of the 
calendar were finished. This is shown by the fact that the head of 
Saturn was scratched at a certain distance from the head of Sol 
because of the intervening column of numerals (see below). 

Under the bust of Saturn in the first row is written in Latin charac- 
ters, deeply scratched and 0.0075 m. high, LUNA, and beneath it a 
column of Roman numerals from I to XI in an oblong panel 0.31 m. 
high and 0.06 m. wide. Another similar panel of the same width as 
the first, a continuation of the first and containing the Roman numer- 
als from XII to XXX, was scratched directly under the bust of Venus 
now lost. 

Beneath the busts of Sol, Luna, and Mars of the first row was 
scratched in large Latin letters, VUNDINE, and beneath it the follow- 
ing, arranged. in a column: BH VIII VII VI V Ill Ill PR. The bust 
of Luna in the second row was scratched over the numerals VII and 
VI of this column. 

It is evident that the word Luna, scratched above the two columns 
of numerals, means “lunar month.” The lunar month is commonly 
designated as ‘‘Luna” in the late Roman times, especially among the 
Christians, although not limited to them.* 

It is equally evident that the word nundine (written for the phonetic 
equivalent nundinae) standing at the top of a column of several numer- 
als, means ‘“‘week,” and it may be that the numerals were intended to 


4 The earliest example, CIL IV, 4182: VIII Idus Febrarias, dies Solis, luna XIIIX 
(February 6), is dated in the year 60 A. D. The next earliest example, CJL III, 1051: 
X Kal. Fun. lun. XVIII die Fovis (May 23), bears the date 205 A. D. 
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specify the days of the week as being the eighth, seventh, etc., days 
before the Calends or the Ides of an unknown month, the week ending 
with the pr(idie) of the Calends or the Ides. The Latin letters at the 
top of the column would then give the equation of the week of seven 
days used by the author of the calendar with the nundinae of eight 
days of the regular Roman calendar. 

Another, and I believe, better interpretation of the column headed 
by NUNDINE and ending with PR has been suggested by Mr. 
Walter Snyder. He interprets the whole column as a list of the 
names of the eight days from one nundinae to the eve of the next. 
NUNDINE is thus considered as the first member of the column 
rather than as a heading merely and this complete list of the eight 
days from one nundinae to the next corresponds exactly to the full 
seven days of the week above and the full thirty days of the lunar 
month in column on either side of the calendar. Mr. Snyder has 
developed this interpretation fully in a paper which will be published 
shortly in the Journal of Roman Studies. 

I have no space to comment upon the Dura calendar at length. 
Similar calendars, parapegmata, “‘Steckkalender,” based on the lunar 
month and on the week of seven days, are well known to the students 
of Roman antiquities.> Among the extant Roman calendars, the most 
striking parallel to our calendar is presented by the famous scratched 
parapegma found in 1812 on the wall of a room of the Thermae of 
Trajan at Rome.® The difference between the Dura calendar and that 
of Rome lies in the fact that the Roman calendar adds the signs of 
the Zodiac, and has holes for plugs not only below the busts of the 
seven planets but also near each of the days of the month and each 
of the signs of the Zodiac. The Dura calendar was probably never 
finished, or it may be that the man who scratched it was chiefly 
interested in the days of the week. 


5 The latest treatment of the Roman calendar will be found in W. Kubitschek, 
Grundr. der antiken Xeitrechnung (Miiller-Otto, Handbuch, VII, 1, 1928), p. 30 ff., and 
especially p. 36 f. (list of extant calendars), and in E. Bickermann, Chronologie (Gercke- 
Norden, Einl. in die Altertumsw., III, 5, 1934), p. 24 f. On the week of seven days see 
the excellent article Hebdomas by F. Boll in P. W., R. E., VII, cols. 2547 ff., especially 
sections VIII and IX, cols. 2573 ff. On the lunar month cf. Mommsen, Chronologie®, 
p. 312. 

* Leclercq, Dict. d’Arch. Chrét., V, p. 1288; Dombart, Das palatinische Septizonium 
(1922), p. 129, and id. in P. W., R. E., II A, col. 1583, s. v. Septizonium; P. Goessler, 
Germania, XII (1928), p. 2 ff., fig. 3. A curious circular bronze parapegma was recently 
discovered at Alesia; cf. E. Espérandieu, Comptes rendus, 1933, p. 383 ff. 
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To the right of the second row of busts, in large letters 0.015 to 
0.055 m. high, in Greek letters, is scratched the name, 


AvpnAtavds 


Above the word NUNDINE a previously existing inscription was 
apparently cut out of the plaster. Also, parallel lines were drawn 
over NUNDINE and the first numerals of the week, as if the intention 
were to cancel this entry. 

623. Beneath the calendar, on an earlier layer of plaster. Height 
of letters, 0.02 m. 


© CR, ues 
ies Se } Eis Zeus L€patris 
KA oN “CE | ATT S KoAAY Thy Auép- 


\ 
AN eid ene 


This graffito, on the under layer of plaster, was exposed by the 
falling away of the upper layer on which the calendar was written. 
The acclamation eis Zets Lépattis is familiar to every student of 
ancient religion. The evidence bearing on it has been collected many 
times, though never fully, and the meaning of the formula discussed at 
length.’ More difficult to understand, because of lack of parallels, is 
the second line, also an acclamation, KaAnv Tthv tyépav. In the Oslo 
Magical Papyrus published and discussed by S. Eitrem,® stands, in 
connection with the Helios-Aion-Agathodaimon, the acclamation, 
cyade (for -ai) cou dpa, &yaSé (-al) cou TuEpat, 6 d&yaSos Saipyav 
ToU Koopou, etc. In reviewing this publication, A. D. Nock called at- 
tention? to the fragment of an inscription found at Rome, JGRR, I, 105: 
étr’ cryaSd ool yévoito NeiAdryoye.... KaAT) cou Tr&oa wpa, EvEp- 
yéta Zd&pat. In the light of these two texts,!° one may be inclined to 

? The fullest collection is by O. Weinreich, Neue Urkunden zur Serapis-Religion (1919), 
p. 24 ff., Beilage I, “Eis Zevs Zdpatris.” The best discussion of the formula is that of 
E. Peterson, Eis Oeds (1926), p. 227 ff., Abschnitt V, “Die eis Zeus 2épatris- Formel.” 

® Papyri Osloenses, 1, Magical Papyri, ed. S. Eitrem (1925), 1. 216. 

° Class. Rev., XL (1926), p. 27. 

10 Cf, also Peterson, op. cit., p. 317, a magical papyrus of Paris, 1. 1817: &yaSt hepa 
yévoito TO Svoyoti. 
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interpret our acclamation as meaning ‘“‘Good is your day;” that 1s, 
the day which is given by you, Serapis. We may, however, also consider 
the possibility of interpreting it as a wish, “Be this day good for me,” 
which would mean, of course, that the day was under the protection of 
Serapis. I may remind the reader that Miss Crosby (below, pp. 119 ff.) 
has illustrated a circular plaster mould with a bust of Serapis (?) 
found at Dura, and that the acclamation sis Seés (perhaps Christian) 
was found scratched twice on the north wall of an anteroom of the 
palace of the Redoubt,!? and in the form eis Seog év o(U)pave, on 
one of the doorposts of the Christian Chapel. M. I. R.] 

624. On the north wall of room 25. Height of letters, o.oo8—o.01 m. 


TIAL 
AOZ| 


Large, clear letters, cut deeply in double lines with a large point 
when the plaster was wet. The plaster is broken away at the right, and 
the text is incomplete, but may be nothing more than the nameTTa[U]Aos; 
cf. Rep. IV, no. 367 (SEG VII, 760). 

625. On the north wall of room 33. Height of letters, 0.015—0.02 m. 


aver ye HUWMIOC 


+1 Mr. Nock suggests in a letter that KaAiv Thy fhyépav may be understood as the 
object of a verb whose subject is els Oeds Tépatris, tole: or troie{te, for example. 


Rep. IV, nos. 291, 292 (SEG VII, 794, 795); cf. ibid., nos. 303, 304. (SEG VII, 796) : 
Seds 6 véos. 


13 Rep. V, no. 594. 
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The letters of this text are clear, but no reading or restoration sug- 
gests itself according to which they may yield sense, connected or 
unconnected with the figure of a boat. It may, however, be observed, 
for what it is worth, that Eio&s> is a known Semitic name, not before 
found at Dura,!* and that the final letters may be read as Kauos, 
or better, Bayios, as an epithet of Zeus. This epithet, “‘he of the 
altar,” is the equivalent in Greek of the Semitic Baetylus (Bethel) ; 
a dedication to “the ancestral god Zeus Baetylus’? has been found 
at Dura in the Temple of the Palmyrene Gods.1® The whole text 
might perhaps be read ei (for &&v) €A9n Boulos, but such a reading 
is only a desperate resort, and the calligraphic character of the 
text, as well as its symmetrical position with reference to the boat, 
suggest that it is both complete, and, if one could find the clue, 
sensible. 

626. On the east wall of room 33. Height of letters, 0.02 m. 


BAG RC 
SO AANNAN 


The letters are clear, but do not yield a very satisfactory meaning. 
Possibly the text may be a kind of literary exercise or reminiscence; 
another room in the house bears the beginning of a quotation from 
Vergil (no. 628). Phonetically EAOKHEZOAHNNAN is equivalent to 
é5dxer €oSuvav “‘he seemed to suffer,” but such an interpretation could 
receive serious consideration only if the phrase could be identified as 
a quotation. The verb é€oSuvae occurs only once to my knowledge, 
in Euripides’ Cyclops, 661, in a lyric passage. 

627. On the east wall of room 33. Height of letters, 0.o08—0.017 m. 


14 Wuthnow, op. cit., s. v. 

18 Rep. IV, no. 168 (SEG VII, 341). Cf. the comments of H. Seyrig, ibid., 
pp. 68—71. For Zevs Boyds cf. W. K. Prentice, American Expedition to Syria, III 
(1908), no. 48, pp. 67—70, cf. p. 125; O. Eissfeldt, Arch. f. Religionsw., XXVIII 


(1931), pp. I—30. 
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AN TL) 
ONT 
Z| ! 


AMACKNO| 


Apparently two names *Avtw[vivos] and *Avtit[atpos(?)] fol- 
lowed by an abecedarium of nine letters. Or one name ’Avta[vios] 
*Avtitt[atpos(?) ]. 

[628. On the south wall of room 39. Height of letters, 0.03 m. 


CON Vere 


The beginning of a quotation of Vergil, Aeneid, 2, 1: ““Conticuere 
omnes intentique ora tenebant.”’ This quotation appears at Pompeii?® 
and five times on the back wall of the Basilica Argentaria of the 
Forum Julium at Rome recently excavated.!” It is interesting, though 
not surprising, to find a quotation of Vergil at Dura. The soldiers 
were not all of them poorly educated people. M. I. R.] 


16 E.g. Diehl, Pomp.Wandinschriften*, 796; CIL IV, 3889; cf. M. Della Corte, ‘Elementi 
Virgiliani nell’epigrafia Pompeiana” in Riv. Indo-Greco-Italica, 1930, p. 234 ff. 

17 M. Della Corte, “Graffiti della ‘Basilica degli Argentari,’ ” Bull. Com., LXI (1933), 
pp. 111 ff., esp. p. 126. Other quotations from Vergil were found recently at Pompeii 
and at Suessa Aurunca, M. Della Corte, op. cit., p. 125, n. 8. 


Il 
BLOCK F3 


I. THE BATH 


The north half of block Fg is bounded on the east and west by 
north-and-south Streets G and F, and on the north by east-and-west 
Street 9. The south half of the block is unexcavated. The excavated 
portion of the block was found to contain a bath of the Parthian 
period, into the northern part of which a smal] amphitheatrum castrense 
was subsequently built. 

In its original state the bath and the related buildings (pl. III, 
parts in black and heavy hatching) formed a rectangle 47.5 m. by 
35-5 m. The bath proper lay toward the southern side of the rectangle 
with its axis east and west. North of it extended what was evidently 
a great open court surrounded by rooms. To the south lay a portion, 
undoubtedly smaller, though of indeterminate extent, later built over 
by private houses and only partially excavated. The bath proper 
consisted of four rooms, a heated complex built in cut stone, adjoined 
on the west by a large frigidarium in rubble. 

The frigidarium (pl. III, 1) was a rectangular room 12.75 m. long 
and 10.25 m. wide. Its north, west, and south walls of rubble, of large 
chunks of gypsum and of red sandstone set in gypsum mortar, averag- 
ing 0.97 m. thick, were founded directly on the bed sandstone of 
the desert without footings. Approximately in the center of the room 
was a rectangular pool 4.70 m. wide, 6.20 m. Jong, and 1.48 m. deep. 
About its margin ran a raised stylobate 0.50 m. high and 0.60 m. 
broad, of large roughly dressed gypsum blocks laid in quantities of 
gypsum mortar and snecked with smaller stones. Upon it rested six 
pillars of the same construction, one at each of the four corners of 
the pool, and one in the middle of either long side, the latter square, 
0.60 m.xX0.60 m., the former rectangular, 0.60 m.x0.84 m. The 
southwest corner pillar is preserved to a height of 1.82 m. Beside it 
lay a fallen portion 1.36 m. long. Between the southeast corner pillar 
and the east center pillar lay a fallen fragment of rubble arching 
(pl. XIV, 1) 0.72 m. high and 0.93 m. in greatest breadth, preserving 


1 Actually not perfectly rectangular. Its short sides are 4.70 m. and 4.45 m. respecti- 
vely, its long sides 6.20 m, and 6.14 m. There are no perfectly square or rectangular 
rooms in the building. 
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on one side a portion of the curve of the intrados in its full width 
of 0.60 m. The radius of this curve, which, as far as can be determined 
is an arc of a circle, is about 1.40 m. This is the radius of an arch 
spanning the distance between two pillars along the sides of the pool. 
In the rubble of the fragment are imbedded nine sections of hollow 
terracotta piping. They are round and empty, 0.36 m. long and 
0.105 m. in diameter, open at one end and nozzled at the other. 
Their disposition indicates that the complete arch probably contained 
such pipes laid lengthwise in rows of four all about its intrados fol- 
lowing the curve, the horizontal rows, perpendicular to the vertical 
axis, set end-wise in the thickness of the spandrels. Since, in the 
preserved fragment, the three horizontal end-wise pipes are perpen- 
dicular to the first row of lengthwise pipes, it is evident that the 
fragment was part of the haunch just above the springing; and since 
the surface of the lower part of the spandrel is preserved for 0.265 m. 
from the intrados, the arch, as is evident, cannot have sprung from 
the corner pillar, which also carried the arch spanning the south 
end of the pool. 

The remains are insufficient to establish the exact height of the 
springing of the arcade about the pool. The two fragments of the 
southwest corner pillar together have a height of 3.18 m. The plaster 
of the fallen fragment showed traces of the springing at the top. It 
is more than likely, however, that a portion has been lost between 
the fallen and the standing portions. In the restoration 3.75 m. has 
been arbitrarily selected as a plausible line of springing giving a height 
of 5.15 m. to the crowns of the side arches and 5.85 m. to those of 
the end arches. It is also possible that the slight outward flange at 
the top of the fallen fragment represents not the start of the springing, 
but of a cap moulding about the top of the pillar. Otherwise it is 
necessary to suppose that the pillar was unmoulded. The dimensions 
of the pillars and arches are too slight to admit of the tempting sup- 
position that they also carried tunnel vaulting over the colonnades 
surrounding the pool. The only alternative is to suppose that they 
were roofed with wooden beams laid across from the cuter walls to 
the continuous architrave above the arches. These are restored in 
the drawing (pl. III, section) as sloping down from all four sides 
toward the pool as in an atrium. It is equally probable, however, 
that the roofs were flat. 

Two doorways gave into the area from the outside: one, 1.80 m. 
wide between the jambs, in the center cf the north wall, the other, 
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1.60 m. wide between the jambs, in the west wall near the northeast 
corner. The former is on the axis of the pool, the latter on the axis 
of the north colonnade. Both had unmoulded massive stone jambs 
and sill. The lintel of the west doorway, though it had fallen, was 
held in position by the debris accumulated beneath it. It was composed 
of four gypsum blocks 0.40—0.50 m. long and averaging 0.20 m. 
thick forming a sort of flat arch. The joints, however, are not cut to 
radiating beds but are vertical and were held together by an abundance 
of gypsum mortar. The original paving was a stout mortar of ash and 
river pebbles. From the east colonnade two doorways opened through 
the stone facade of the central building into room 2, a tepidarium. The 
southern, 0.90 m. between the jambs and 1.12 m. in full width, was 
1.77 m. high. Its lintel was an apparent flat arch of the same type 
as the west door, though here it consisted of only three stones, that 
on either side carried by the jamb blocks of the doorway. The jambs 
were partly worked on the wall blocks forming the reveals, partly 
carried out in plaster. The northern of the two doorways was 1.02 m. 
wide, 1.94 m. high, and preserves no trace of jambs. Its lintel was 
formed of two stone beams laid across the opening from side to side. 
The block of the course beneath the lintel on the south side of the 
opening, 0.17 m. high and 0.21 m. wide, projects about 0.20 m. to 
form a sort of corbel. Its purpose is not apparent. 

The pillars and the spandrels and soffits of the arches about the 
pool were decorated with painting. The fallen portion of the southwest 
pillar has preserved at least the upper part of the pillar’s adornment. 
On its north long side just below the springing line was a flying 
Victory of somewhat more than half life size (height, without globe, 
0.98 m.; below, pp. 63 ff.). Unfortunately no vestige remains of the 
decoration of the other five pillars, although it is probable that at 
Jeast the three corner ones were similarly painted. 

The fragment of rubble arching has preserved a part of the painted 
decoration which must once have enriched the spandrels facing the 
pool and the soffits of the entire arcade. The spandrels, to judge 
from what remains, seem to have been decorated with a bold overall 
pattern of contrasting brilliant color areas. On the fragment, parts 
of three such areas are preserved in yellow, deep red, and black. 
Their forms show those concave outlines typical of the motifs of 
pierced and inlaid bronze work and of marble incrustation. The 
interior of the black area is filled with circular and twisted double- 
mullion figures in red and yellow. The white surface of the soffit was 
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sprinkled with alternating rosettes of two simple varieties in widely 
spaced rows. The only other fragment of arching that came to light, 
0.236 m. in greatest length and 0.23 m. in greatest breadth, was 
also evidently a fragment of spandrel surface. On it were painted in 
black uncials 0.11 m. high the two Greek letters, PE. It was found 
between the two pillars at the south end of the pool, and doubtless 
formed part of a dedicatory inscription painted on the south arch. 

Rooms 2, 3, and 4 form the heated unit of the bath. Their walls, 
from 0.70 m. to 0.90 m. thick, are carried out in cut stonework of 
gypsum blocks laid in gypsum mortar. Ideally a header stretcher 
system rising from a course of orthostates, it is thoroughly irregular 
in execution. The stretchers average 0.g0o—1.10 m. long, and 0.35 to 
0.50 m. high and deep, the headers 0.70—0.g0 m. long and 0.45—0.60 m. 
high and deep, the outer blocks of the orthostate course 1.20 m. long, 
0.60 m. high, and 0.20—o0.25 m. deep. The blocks are rarely cut true, 
and stones of irregular widths and lengths are freely admitted, the 
differences being made up by the broad mortar joints. The outer 
surface was covered by a rendering of plaster 0.01—o0.02 m. thick. 
Below the surface of the ground the walls were carried down to the 
desert sandstone by two courses of headers, which, however, do not 
project beyond the face of the upper walls. At irregular intervals 
along the south wall were five buttresses. The four to the west were 
of equal dimensions, 0.60—0.75 m. wide, projecting 0.60 m. and 
buttressed the south wall of room 3. One corresponded to its east 
wall, one to its west, the axes of the two between being respectively 
2.50 m. and 4.20 m. from that of the west buttress. The axis of the fifth 
buttress fell 2.30 m. east of the last of the first group. It was 0.52 m. 
wide and projected only 0.50 m. 

All three rooms were fitted with hypocausts and tubuli (pl. III, 
Heating Plan). The desert sandstone was covered by a leveller of ash 
plaster on which was laid a pavement of bricks 0.36—0.38 m. square 
and 0.045—0.05 m. thick. A counter wall 0.13—0.14 m. thick of 
halved bricks was built against the base of the stone walls to protect 
it from calcination by the heat and gases.2 Upon the pavement the 
pilae, generally about 1.30 m. high but varying from room to room, 
were raised. They are square pillars built of bricks 0.045—0.05 m. 
thick and 0.26—-o.27 m. square, with thick mortar joints; 0.58—0.60 m. 
apart axially, they carry large bipedales 0.58—0.60 m. square and 


2 Cf. R. Braunweiler, “Die Thermen zu Trier und ihre Heizung,” Westd. 
Keitschr. f. Gesch. u. Kunst, XXIII (1904), pp. 11—24. 
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0.05—0.06 m. thick, which support the floor of gypsum mortar 
0.08—o.11 m. thick. Occasionally one, two, or three cap bricks of 
the 0.36—0.38 by 0.045—0.05 m. format were added beneath the 
bipedales. The tubuli, open at the top, bottom, and at the ends, were 
0.26 m. long, 0.16 m. wide, and 0.17 m. high with walls 0.025 m. 
thick and were set lengthwise against the walls. . 

This system was heated from two furnaces, one on the east and one 
on the south side of the building. The former and larger was 2.22 m. 
long overall and projected 1.34 m. from the center of the east side 
of room 4. Built entirely of burnt brick, it consisted of an arched 
opening 0.60 m. wide and 0.98 m. high with stone sill 0.57 m. wide; 
a vaulted furnace chamber, 1.73 m. long, 1.16 m. wide, and 1.159 m. 
high, its walls 0.68 m. thick; and another arched opening 0.44 m. 
wide and 0.92 m. high, through which the heat passed into the 
under floor space and walls. The south furnace, built between the 
second and third buttresses from the west, duplicated the east on 
a slightly smaller scale. It was 2.09 m. long overall and projected 
1.30 m. beyond the south wall of room 3; its outer arched and stone 
silled opening was 1.77 m. long, 0.49 m. wide, and 1.20 m. high, and 
opened inward by an arched opening 0.32 m. wide and 0.81 m. high. 
The floors of both furnaces at their outer openings are 0.45—0.50 m. 
below the hypocaust floor level, and slope gradually upward in accord 
with the precept of Vitruvius, as do the floors of the channéls between 
two rows of pilae into which the furnace floors give directly. Both 
furnaces opened out into a service area, the original disposition of 
which it is impossible to reconstruct owing to the destruction wrought 
by later rebuildings. 

While rooms 3 and 4 were heated directly by their respective 
praefurnia, room 2 was heated only indirectly from the other two. 
The base of its south wall was pierced by two brick-lined arched open- 
ings, one under doorway 2—3, 0.60 m. wide and o.80 m. high, the 
other 1.15 m. from its east wall, 0.27 m. wide and 0.80 m. high, 
which admitted the heat from room 3. A long vaulted opening passing 
under doorways 2—5’ and 5’—4, 0.24 m. wide and 0.74 m. high, 
gave passage to heat from room 4. The hypocausts of room 3 and 4 
were also in communication by means of three arched openings 
through the base of their common wall. 

Room 2 might be entered not only from frigidarium 1 but also by 
a narrow doorway, 0.80 m. wide and 1.78 m. high, at the south end 

8 De Arch., V, 10, 2. 
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of its east wall from a small service corridor 5’, which opened on the 
exterior by a doorway 0.70 m. wide and 1.72 m. high at the angle 
of intersection of the north wall of room 4 and the east wall of room 2. 
At its southern end 5 also gave on room 4 by a doorway only 0.48 m. 
wide and, probably originally, only about 1.50 m. high (its lintel had 
fallen in and the entire upper part of the opening was in a ruinous 
state due to calcination of the stones by fire). It was thus possible to 
pass directly from 2 to 4, traversing the south end of 5’. Room 3 
was accessible only from 
rooms 2 and 5. The 
doorway in its north 
wall from 2 was 1.00 m. 
wide and 1.80 m. high, 
that to room 5’, 0.80 m. 
wide and 1.80 m. high. 
The lintels of all these 
doorways were formed 
of two stone beams laid 
across the top of the 
opening. None shows 
traces of having been 
hung with doors, but 
the surface of all the in- 
terior stonework is such 
that it is practically im- 
possible to be certain of the arrangements. It has been reduced to a 
friable chalky consistency by the action of a conflagration. The normal 
procedure in bathing would have been to pass through the rooms in 
their numbered order: from 2 to 3, from 3 to 4, and vice versa. Room 2, 
since it is furthest from the furnaces and provided with means for the 
elimination of waste water,* would have been the tefidarium; 3, directly 
heated and without drains, an accessory dry hot room; and 4 the 
caldarium. As in most baths, a way was provided for returning from 
the caldarium without traversing the dry hot room a second time. 
Rooms 2 and 3, despite their irregular dimensions (they are slightly 
trapezoidal rectangles, with unequal sides), were evidently domed. At 
3.30 m. from the floor in the northwest and southwest corners of each 
room the stone lintel is preserved which was laid across the corners to 
convert the rectangle to an irregular octagon (fig. 3, and pl. III, section). 
‘ See below, p. 58. 
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In the space in the corner behind each ran the terracotta flue 
pipes which carried off the heated air and smoke that had traversed 
the hypocausts and tubuli. Unfortunately none of the superstructure is 
preserved save in the northwest corner of room 3 where the remains 
of one superior course are recognizable. Probably in this course blocks 
astride the eight corners of the octagon transformed it into a sixteen 
sided polygon. The masonry of the dome would have been carried 
somewhat back beyond the original lines of the sides of the room 
so as to approximate a circle. The domes themselves were almost 
certainly of concrete, probably lightened with sections of terracotta 
piping. No trace of them remains. 

Room 4 was a slightly trapezoidal square with equal sides (of 3.gom.). 
From the west part of its north and south walls opened semicircular 
apsidal recesses. To the east it was prolonged in a large basin. The 
basin was rectangular, 2.90 m. long, 1.40 m. wide, and 0.32 m. deep. 
It lay directly over the opening of the furnace into the hypocaust 
and received the first heat. The semicircular recesses also served as 
basins, likewise 0.32 m. deep. The north recess was built over the 
regular hypocaust and received the same heat as the rest of the floor. 
The south basin was set on a solid brick foundation, with only a narrow 
passage left behind it to conduct the heat to the éubult of the walls 
of the recess. Its water, therefore, remained cool. An important feature 
is the broad opening, 1.88 m. wide, in the east wall back of the pool. 
At 1.00 m. from the corner on either side the east wall simply termin- 
ates, leaving a clean, finished end of wall without a sign of moulding 
or cutting. This great eastern opening of the caldarium is a peculiarity 
of a whole class of related baths.® It can scarcely have served any 
other purpose than that of containing a window, whose frame would 
have been inserted in wood or plaster.* The central square was domed, 
the recesses covered with half domes, and the east basin, no doubt, 
by a barrel vault. From corbels, 1.50 m. from the floor, at the north- 
west and southwest corners, and from piers at the northeast and 
southeast corners four arches were sprung enclosing the square. The 
northwest corbel with the springing of its two arches is preserved. 
The two piers stand to a height of 1.06 m. and 1.21 m. respectively. 
We must suppose that the walls in the corners were built up to the 


5 See below, p. 59. 
¢ On the windows of baths and caldaria in particular see F. Drexel in Milet, 
I, 9, pp. 69—86, and pls. XIX, XX, XXI; D. Krencker, Die Trierer Katserthermen, 


I (1929), p. 181. 
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crowns of the arches filling the spandrels and that the seating of the 
dome was then constructed after the same system employed in rooms 
2 and 3. The dome itself would likewise have been of concrete, probably 
lightened with terracotta pipes, and likewise has left no traces. It 
would be tempting to restore it as resting on a spherical-triangle 
pendentive, but the evidence of rooms 2 and 3 and the little that 
is known of the earliest true pendentives’ flatly contradicts such an 
hypothesis. The crown of the dome, were it hemispherical, would 
have been about 5.60 m. above the floor. Probably it was slightly 
egg-shaped and, therefore, somewhat higher. 

The arches spanning the apsidal recesses sprang just behind the 
great north and south arches. Nothing remains either of them or of 
the half domes which they must have supported. Such 1s equally the 
case of the barrel vault which must have covered the pool. The side 
walls which supported it stand only 1.10 m. to 1.30 m. high above 
the floor. Its radius would have been slightly greater than that of 
the four side arches; probably its springing line was the same. The 
striking circumstance that no fragments of vault or domes, and only 
two of the frigidarium arches were found demands an explanation. 
Probably terracotta piping was of such value to the later despoiler 
that he was prepared to break up vaults, domes, and arches to obtain it. 

The original disposition and purpose of the adjacent parts of the 
building have been sadly obscured by later over-buildings. This much, 
however, is clear. The entire original complex was surrounded by 
a rubble wall 0.80 m. thick, preserved in whole or in part on the 
north, west, and east sides. The south end of the east wall and the hy- 
pothetical south wall are as yet unexcavated. To the north of the bath 
buildings proper the wall enclosed an area roughly 24.50 m. X 33.50m., 
whose southern boundary was formed by the prolongation of the north 
wall of the frigidarium. A fragment of the prolongation is preserved 
in the later amphitheatre wall at their western point of intersection 
(X on plan). The enclosed area appears to have been partially 
surrounded on three sides by rooms, of which 11, 13, 14—30, 25, 
and 25’ are the remains. All previous constructions which fell within 
the area of the later amphitheatre were ruthlessly swept away, but 
a painstaking examination of the ground down to bed soil in the 
central part of the arena area revealed not the slightest sign of former 
walls. It is therefore likely that the original central area was a great 
open court, probably used as a palaestra. The remains of substructures 

” See below, p. 62. 
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for seats suggest that 25 was a latrine; no doubt the other rooms:were 
exedra, ephebeum, coryceum, consisterium, elaeothesium — the regular 
appurtenances of the falaestra.8 One entrance, 1.08 m. wide, is 
preserved opening into room rr. It was later blocked and its jambs 
and sill had been removed, leaving only the set off in the rubble 
foundation. The exact arrangement by the northwest corner is obscure. 
After turning the corner the wall advances east for 2.93 m., then 
doubles back south for 1.56 m. and ends abruptly. The west portion 
of the north wall has been completely wiped out in this section. Perhaps 
the principal entrance lay here, with some sort of ornamental propylon. 
To the east and south of the bath proper the original remains are 
scanty and confused. Between areas 7 and 8 there was a large double 
gateway, its openings each 1.72 m. wide. It consisted of a pilaster 
1.06 m. deep projecting 0.47 m. from the east outer wall, a central 
pier 1.06 m. deep and 0.42 m. wide, and a west pier 1.06 m. deep 
and 1.55 m. wide. The west end of the latter is cleanly finished off 
and no possible continuation of it is traceable. The beginning of what 
was apparently the foundation of a colonnade is 3.80 m. to the south. 
A line of gypsum blocks 0.56 m. wide and averaging 0.90 m. long 
and 0.33 m. thick extends south for 13.00 m. parallel to the east wall, 
and 3.46 m. from it, passing under the later latrine 29 and disappearing 
under the unexcavated earth. At intervals of 2.45 m. are three rect- 
angular pillar bases 0.72 m. long and 0.50 m. wide. This foundation 
is explicable only on the theory that it supported a roof the other 
side of which rested on the east wall, and formed a colonnade opening 
toward the bath. It is quite out of relation with the double gate, and it 
is just possible that it is a remnant of a previous treatment of the area. 
South from the buttress at the southwest corner of room 3 extends 
a similar foundation 0.72 m. wide and 4.60 m. long, to where it termin- 
ates, cut by a later wall. The base of a square pillar 0.70 m. on a side 
is 1.90 m. from the buttress, and 1.35 m. beyond that is another. 
That it was part of a colonnade is probable. No trace, however, 
remains of a rear wall unless it be concealed beneath the east wall 
of the later room 31. If this be the case, one may imagine that this 
colonnade, of different depth and pillar spacing, it is true, eventually 
turned east to join the other and enclose the area on the south, in 
a period previous to the double gate. 
The original water and drainage system of the bath is only partially 
recoverable. A cutting 0.16 m. square through the caldarium wall 
® Vitruvius, De Arch., V, 11, 2. 
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0.46 m. above the northwest corner of the rectangular basin held the 
pipe through which the basin was fed. At a later date it led from a 
reservoir situated in the rear of room 5. There are no data as to how 
the apsidal caldarium basins were filled. At a later date, when the 
large pool of the frigidarium had been abandoned, the small basin 
that replaced it was fed by pipes from the reservoir mentioned above. 
There is no evidence that this was the original arrangement. More 
probably the water was brought by hand from a reservoir in the 
near vicinity. The frigidarium pool was drained by a box drain, 0.46 m. 
wide and 0.52 m. high, built of gypsum slabs, which issued from the 
center of its north side, proceeded for 8.75 m. in a straight line, and 
turned west to pass under the east wall of room 13, follow about the 
other three walls of the room at 0.25—0.40 m. from their foundations, 
and repass the east wall. Its further course from that point has been 
obliterated by the amphitheatre. It proceeded, apparently, to a cesspool 
in the palaestra area. The drain of room 2, 0.19 m. wide and deep, 
of rubble covered with bricks 0.26—0.27 m. square and 0.045—0.05 m. 
thick, originating just inside the south doorway from the frgidarium, 
passed under its sill, turned north, and cut through the foundation 
of the frigidarium north wall directed toward the cesspool in the 
palaestra area. From here it too is destroyed, but the projected align- 
ments of the two drains from the points where they are interrupted 
meet at a point about 7.50 m. west and 2.50 m. south of the palaestra 
area’s center. Near this unexcavated spot the cesspool doubtless lay. 
No provisions for drainage seem to have been made in room 3. The 
three basins of room 4 are each fitted with a circular opening 0.11 m. 
in diameter, permitting them to drain onto the floor. All basins, 
including the fngidarium pool, are lined with a hydraulic cement, 
reddish tan in color, apparently from the crushed pottery used as 
its base. 

In plan and structure the bath building exhibits the closest analogy 
to two neighboring buildings in the Belqa (Transjordania), Qusayr 
‘Amra and Hamman as-Sarakh.® Scarcely 35 kilometers apart, they 

* For Qusayr “Amra see A. Musil, SB Ak. Wien, CXLIV (1901), VII, pp. 1—4, 
20, 26—44, 47—51; Kusejr “Amra (Vienna, 1907), pp. 57—65, 87—92, 187—238, 
figs. 44—48, 72—74, pls. I—XLI; H. C. Butler, Princeton Expeditions to Syria, II, 
A (Leyden, 1907), pp. 78, 80, and XX—XXIV passim; A. J. Jaussen, R. Savignac, 
Mission Archéologique en Arabie, III (Paris, 1922), pp. 7 ff., 78—100, 108—114, figs. 
16—18, pls. XXXVI—XLIII, XLV—LVII; K. A. C. Creswell, Early Muslim 
Architecture (Oxford, 1932), pp. 253—271, 276—303, figs. 313—318, pls. 47—5lI. 
For Hamman as-Sarakh cf. Musil, Kugejr “Amra, p. 148; Butler, op. cit., pp. 77—80, 
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are contemporary Ummayad combination baths and hunting lodges 
of the early eighth century A. D. Both consist of a great three-aisled 
vaulted hall to which is appended a bath complex of three rooms, 
which are identical in shape and order with rooms 2, 3, and 4 of F3, 
save that at Qusayr “Amra the relative positions of rooms 2 and 3 
have been reversed. In both, rooms 2 and 3 are respectively rectangular 
and square, the one barrel, the other tunnel-vaulted. In both, room 4 is 
a domed square with a half-domed recess on either side and a barrel 
vaulted eastern projection open at the end. All three rooms of Qusayr 
‘Amra were built on hypocausts,!® the furnace occupied the same 
position as in F3,11 and Jaussen and Savignac distinguished the 
remains of a basin in the east projection of the caldarium.12 Both 
Qusayr ‘Amra and Hamman as-Sarakh provide conduits for water 
to rooms 3 and 4 from a reservoir on the roof, but none to room 2. 
In both the open end of the east. projection of the caldarium gives on 
a room, separately and apparently later constructed, with windows 
and a door, evidently a furnace room. The significance of this open 
tunnel vault, in Qusayr “Amra later closed by a flimsy partition, seems 
irrecoverable. If it once held a window, that window must have been 
blocked or confined to the upper part of the opening by the construction 
of the furnace room. It is difficult to accept the identification, adopted 
by all who have discussed them, of the three rooms as apodyterium, 
tepidarium, and caldarium. All three, as we have seen, were heated; 
and it seems inherently more probable that they repeat the series 
of F3 and that dressing and undressing were effected in the small 
rooms accessory to the great hall. The floors of the great halls of 
Qusayr “‘Amra and Hamman as-Sarakh have never been cleared of 
the layers of debris which bury them. It is, therefore, possible that 
they may contain basins. If they should not, it must simply be supposed 
that the frigidarium element was suppressed in this type of structure. 

The plan of Qusayr “Amra and Hamman as-Sarakh has been 
compared with those of two baths, apparently of the Byzantine period, 
in the Negeb, at “Abda and Ruhayba.!® Another of the same type 
was observed by Musil near the Roman post of el-Hosob in the Wadi 
figs. 59 f., appendix, pp. XIX—XXV, figs. 59a—6oc; Jaussen-Savignac, op. cit., 
pp. 112 ff.; Creswell, op. cit., pp. 273—276, figs. 319—320, pls. 52 f. 

10 Musil, Kusejr “Amra, p. 87; Jaussen-Savignac, of, cit., p. 83. 

11 Musil, op. cit., p. 189. 

12 Jaussen-Savignac, op. cit., p. 83. 

18 Musil, op. cit., pp. 67 ff., figs. 5759; H. Vincent, Rev. Bibl., I (1904), pp. 
423 f.; Jaussen-Savignac, op. cit., p. 112; Creswell, op. cit., pp. 276 f., figs. gar f. 
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el-‘Araba,!4 and still another by de Vogiié at Jabal Ses.1° The last 
two cannot be dated, but are probably of the time of Diocletian. 
Of the first two, that of Ruhayba is the more illustrative. There is 
the same sequence of the three rooms, 2, 3, and 4, identical even in 
the roofing, viz., a barrel vault over 2, a cross vault over 3, a dome 
over 4. Room 1 is here much smaller in proportion, and is frankly 
a _frigidarium with three semicircular basins, each 0.70 m. deep. Room 
3 is not square, but rectangular, the side recesses of the caldarium not 
semi-circular but square and barrel-vaulted. At least the caldarium 
was built on a hypocaust with stone filae, and shows the same wide 
vaulted opening in its free side. Water was conducted from a reservoir 
on the roof to rooms 3 and 4, not to room 2. The bath beside the 
Roman post at Jabal Sés differs from the others only in that the 
frigidarium is exceedingly long in proportion and has a semicircular 
apse at one end, and that the caldarium has no side recesses. There 
are no data as to the roofing, but it would seem from de Vogiié’s 
sketch!® that rooms 1 and 2 were barrel-vaulted. There is the same 
extension of the caldarium with its broad opening over the furnace. 
I have not been able to locate a plan of el-Hosob. 

It should now be clear that the Dura bath is an early variant — 
the earliest known — of a bath type which persisted in the East, in 
Arabia and Palestine, until after the close of western domination. 
The Dura bath exhibits features shared by none of its congeners: the 
two doorways from frigidarium to tepidarium, the side entrance and 
communication between rooms 2 and 4, and the doming of all three 
heated units. But these are features which only bring into greater 
relief its participation in the essential elements of the type. It is a type 
suitable only for small establishments — F¢9 is the largest of the group 
— a type thoroughly unclassical in the absence of organic symmetry 
in plan, and in the way in which its separate units are allowed to 
define themselves externally. Dissimilar to the great, standard, symme- 
trical bath types of the empire, it suggests itself as of oriental, Syrian 
origin.1” Not amenable to development on a grand scale, it remained 

14 Musil, op. cit., p. 68. 

°C. J. M. de Vogiié, Syrie Centrale, I (1865), fig. 28, pl. 25; M. von Oppenheim, 


Vom Mittelmeer zum persischen Golf, 1 (1899), pp. 243 ff. 

16 Syrie Centrale, pl. 25. 

7 The rudimentary nature of the bathing facilities throughout the history of 
such Parthian sites as Assur and Seleucia makes it difficult to suppose that the type 
could have been influenced from that quarter. Cf. Andrae-Lenzen, Assur, pp. 39, 
45; Waterman, Second Preliminary Report upon the Excavations at Tel Umar, pp. 11, 14. 
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unimportant beside the axially balanced types, and restricted to the 
far corners of the eastern provinces, until adapted to his purpose by 
the Arab conqueror. 

The systematic employment of terracotta piping to lighten the 
arches of the frigidarium, and perhaps also the domes of the other 
three rooms, recalls at once the familiar Roman practice. From the 
early third century on, the presence of amphorae in numbers in Roman 
vaults and domes is almost regular. They occur most frequently in 
the haunches (substructures of the palace of Septimius Severus and 
Caracalla, caldarium of the baths of Caracalla, Circus of Maxentius, 
Basilica of Maxentius), less often about the crowns (Sessorian Palace, 
Villa of the Gordiani), or in both parts (Mausoleum of St. Helena). 
Before the third century amphorae appear sporadically, and apparently 
without structural intent, in vaults such as those of the Stabian baths 
in Pompeii and an Antonine tomb beyond the fourth milestone of 
the Appian Way.1® It is customary to regard this phenomenon of the 
third century in Rome as the first step toward that systematic solution 
reached in the Ravenna style of dome construction by means of rings 
of terracotta pipes, as manifest in the Basilica Ursiana, S. Agata, the 
Baptistry of Neon, and S. Vitale. It is the more curious, in view of 
this opinion, to observe in the first century at Dura, and Pompeii, 
and in the third century in North Africa a system of vaulting by means 
of terracotta pipes already perfected. In a pottery oven of the first 
century A. D. just outside the Herculaneum gate of Pompeii a small 
barrel vault is constructed of seven rows of amphorae set lengthwise to 
the curve of the vault, one inserted into another and mortared at the 
joint.!® Barrel vaults and half domes were constructed in Africa on 
exactly the same principle.*° These are contemporary with or slightly 
earlier than the oven in Pompeii and constitute the earliest example 

18 A. Choisy, L’Art de Bdatir chez les Romains (1873), pp. 96 ff.; J. Durm, Die 


Baukunst der Rémer (1905), pp. 295—301; C. T. Rivoira, Roman Architecture (1918), 
pp. 164 ff., et passim; Giovannoni, La Tecnica della Costruzione presso 1 Romani (1926), 
Le @uatle 
ES ane op. cit., p. 299, fig. 326; H. Nissen, Pompeianische Studien (1877), p. 64; 
J. Overbeck, Pompeji in seinen Gebduden, Alterthiimern und Kunstwerken (1884), p. 380; 
A. Mau, Pompeji in Leben und Kunst (1908), p. 405. Cf. a possible dome of terracotta 
pipes in the Syrian sanctuary on the Janiculum, P. Gauckler, Le Sanctuaire Syrien 
(1972); "p--191 (4 cent), 
20S. Gsell, Les Monuments Antiques de l’ Algérie (1901), I, p. 211; Recherche des Anti- 
quités dans le Nord de l Afrique (1929), p. 122; Mélanges d’Arch. et d’Hist., XIV (1894), 
p- 334 (Tipasa) ; ibid., XX VII (1907), p. 34 (Ain Tunga). This is exactly the same 
as that employed in the frigidarium arches of F3. 
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of the developed use of the principle on a large scale. It is difficult 
to escape the inference that the Orient witnessed the origin of the 
vaulting and doming system which it transmitted to North Africa, 
and in an isolated example to Italy, and which later, perhaps in con- 
junction with tentative Roman steps in the same direction, flowered 
in the school of Ravenna. 

The domes of Qusayr “‘Amra and Hamman as-Sarakh were set upon 
true spherical-triangle pendentives of cut stone. The earliest practical 
applications of the true pendentive principle seem to have been made 
in Syria at Qusayr an-Nuwayjis,*! Jerash,?* and Samaria”? in the 
latter part of the second century and early part of the third century, 
though three centuries elapsed before it came inte current use. Before 
its general adoption other more or less satisfactory solutions of the 
problem of doming the square were in vogue, one of the commonest 
of which is that employed in F3. As parallel examples one may cite 
Umm az-Zaytun in the Hauran (282 A. D.),?4 Shaqqa (ca. 280 A. D.),?° 
Maden Sharh, Mahaletch and Tomarza in Asia Minor (5t» cent.?),26 
and the caldarium at ‘Abda.?? If we disregard such isolated and sporadic 
manifestations as those at Daphne in Egypt (ca. 660 B. C.),28 Kertch 
in South Russia (5% cent. B. C.),?° and Etruria of the seventh century 
B. C.,3° the domed units of the Dura bath seem to offer the earliest 
dated example of this treatment. 


21 W. R. Lethaby, H. Swainson, The Church of Sancta Sophia (1894), p. 201; Rivoira, 
Rom. Arch., p. 173; Creswell, Early Muslim Arch., p. 313 f. 

*2 Choisy, L’Art de Batir chez les Byzantines (1883), pp. 88 f.; M. Dieulafoy, L’Art 
Antique de la Perse (1889), IV, pp. 71—74; J. Rosintal, Pendentifs, Trompen und Sta- 
laktiten, pp. 15 ff.; J. Strzygowski, Die Baukunst der Armenier und Europa (1918), pp. 361 
ff.; Creswell, op. cit., pp. 314 ff. 

*® G. A. Reisner, Harvard Excavations at Samaria, 1908—10 (1924), 1, pp. 220—223, 
figs. 148—152; Creswell, op. cit., p. 315. 

4 De Vogiié, Syrie Centrale, pp. 43 ff., fig. 9, pl. 6. 

i as aie PPp- 41—43, 49, pl. 6; Butler, Architecture and Other Arts (1903), pp. 396 ff., 
gs. 140 f,. 

*° G. L. Bell, W. M. Ramsay, The Thousand and One Churches (1909), pp. 79 ff., 
249, 442, figs. 42, 205. 

27 See above, pp. 59 f. 

*® Lethaby, Architecture (1912), pp. 57 ff.; Creswell, op. cit., p. 306. 

*? Durm, fahresh. d. oest. arch. Inst., X (1907), pp. 237—241, figs. 72—75; E. H. 
Minns, Scythians and Greeks (1913), pp. 194, 294, figs. 86 f.; Rosintal, Pendentifs, 
pp.14-1,)figy 14. 

*° Pinza, Atti del Congresso Internazionale di Scienze Storiche (Rome, 1903), V, pp. 
447 ff.; Rivoira, Lombardic Architecture (1910), 1, pp. 29 f.; Moslem Architecture (1918), 
p. 123; Roman Architecture, p. 158. 
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The masonry of the walls and of the two pseudo-flat arch lintels 
of the frigidarium betrays a close resemblance to and a sharp decadence 
from the stone work of the Hellenistic and early Parthian periods at 
Dura. The orthostate course is a feature of the early palace of the 
Redoubt,*! the second palace on the citadel, the early agora buil- 
dings, and the early towers of the city wall (18 to 3). The early 
masonry of these same six towers, indubitably Hellenistic, with 
headers and stretchers alternating in each course, represents the 
system which the coursing of F3 attempts to approximate. In F3 
the orthostates have diminished in height and importance and 
all appearance of fine ashlar is lost in irregularities and wide plaster 
joints. The model for the pseudo-flat arches was a lintel like those of 
the citadel gates and the doorways of the citadel towers, where the 
voussoirs are cut to radiating beds. 


II. THE PAINTED VICTORY 
(Pl. XLI, 1) 


The painting of a flying Victory which adorned the north long side 
of the southwest pillar of the frigidarium has already been referred 
to in passing. The painting had been covered by a later replastering 
of the pillar, which had kept its color fresh and bright. Only the 
tips of the wings and a portion of the lower drapery had been damaged 
by water which had seeped under its covering. In the act of taking 
off from a small globe the goddess leans forward grasping a filleted 
garland in her right hand. Her left hangs back holding a palm branch 
at hip level. Her wings are close together behind her shoulders ready 
for the outward push to send her off. In her position on the pillar 
she would have been moving toward the pool as if to crown the bather. 
All her weight is on the left leg; the right is crossed behind it just 
grazing the globe with the toes. Torso, neck, and left leg are presented 
in full front. Her head is turned slightly to the right, though not to 
a three-fourths position. Her right leg and her arms are seen in profile. 
Her right hand holds the garland with the middle, fourth, and little 
finger, the thumb folding down over them, the index finger crooked 
forward, at the point where the two ends are joined by the fillets. 
The palm in her left hand is held by middle finger and thumb alone. 
The fourth and little fingers are folded back into the first, the index 
finger crooked forward. The palm curves backward across her arm, 

hep lV, p. 22. 
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where it is almost effaced. The face is a full rounded oval on a long 
slim neck, bent slightly to the right. The black hair seems to be 
caught loosely back from the low broad forehead and bound in a knot 
at the crown. It is drawn up from the sides of the face and from the 
nape of the neck, fully exposing the ear. It is rendered as a solid black 
mass with a rather sensitive uneven outline suggesting the loosely 
coiled, stirring stuff. The only detail is the fringe of tiny triangular 
bangs across the forehead at the root line. 

The eyebrows are thick, black, high, and arching. The rather 
almond-shaped eyes with top and bottom outlines, both simple curves, 
are large, far apart, and deep set. By a curious exaggeration of per- 
spective the right eye slants down to the outer corner, the left up. 
Above the outer corners is a heavy bulge of flesh. The upper lid with 
its long black lashes is rather heavy, the lower indicated as puffed. 
The irises, indicated by black ovals, are just concealed at the top by 
the upper lids, and are turned to regard the spectator, though the 
head is turned a little away. The tear ducts are indicated by a tiny 
spot of red in the inner corner of either eye. The nose is “Grecian,” 
short and rather thick. The nostrils are clumsily represented as open- 
ing outward. The closed mouth is small and straight with full red 
lips, the upper, of “cupid’s bow” shape, overlapping the lower, which 
is short and rectangular. The ear is set too high and forward. The 
chin is round and small with rather heavy jowls. 

All that part of the face which is not surrounded by the black of 
the hair appears against the green of the right wing. Both wings are 
impressionistically rendered. The heavy black upper outline shades 
into a shadow line of dark green, which in turn shades into the light 
green of the body of the wing. This is streaked with horizontal dark 
green brush strokes suggesting plumage. Only two or three feathers 
along the top of the right wing are individually defined. 

The body is clothed in a Jong Doric peplos with no overfold above 
but a very deep kolpos. It is girdled high just under the breasts with 
a yellow girdle under which the garment is pulled down tight over 
the bosom. This Greek garment, the same as that of the Nike of Samo- 
thrace, has been completely misunderstood in its translation from the 
original, and is here conceived as if composed of separate upper and 
lower garments. The normal open side of the peplos appears as a sort 
of split skirt, and a line of yellow is even shown under the flaring edge 
of the kolpos as though the separate blouse had a yellow lining. In the 
remote original the peplos was no doubt represented as whipped back 
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by the wind taut across the breasts, belly, and legs, the kolpos and 
bottom blown up and back in bellying folds about hips and ankles. 
Here the kolpos flares up in a stiff bustle-like puff on either side, and 
equally stiff and meaningless bulges of drapery flank the ankles. The 
delicate folds curving away right and left from breasts and belly appear 
as a system of heavy, artificially contorted shading lines. The compli- 
cated, loose, worried folds beside the legs are rendered by a crinkled 
outline on either side and by numerous short oblique black shading lines. 

The upper garment, outlined with a heavy black line, is a light 
rose color, shaded about the edges and within with a deeper value 
of the same hue. It is fastened upon the right shoulder with what 
appears to be a knot of rose ribbon, but what may be a large fibula. The 
skirt, likewise outlined in black, is a medium green shaded with black. 
It is split in a long, triangular opening exposing the left leg. 

The bodily forms beneath the peplos have not been well understood. 
The impossibility of articulation between the legs and the preposter- 
ously long and shapeless flanks and hips is not concealed by the 
drapery. The apple-breasts, however, have been rather well suggested, 
the right one swelling out from beneath the feplos. The exposed left 
leg is blocked in with little feeling for its form, the knee is drawn as 
if in profile. Only the right ankle and foot are seen beneath the lifted 
drapery. Together with the drapery just above them they have been 
somewhat damaged by streaks of seepage. The plump arms have eacha 
bracelet high on the upper arm and above the wrist, each indicated by 
two parallel deep rose lines. All the flesh parts are reserved in the color 
of the plaster ground. Just inside their heavy black outline is a deep 
rose shading line. No attempt is made at interior modelling save for 
perfunctory shading about the right knee, the eyes, ear, and chin. 

The green ground of the garland within its heavy, jagged, black 
outline is dabbled with black to suggest leaf shadows. From the 
angular bow of deep rose that joins its ends descend two rose ribbons 
shaded with black along their lower edges in a stiff formalized ripple. 
The palm branch has a thick black stem along the upper side of 
which the leaves are black. The pale green lower leaves are given 
a deep green leaf-stem. 

The artist’s palette consisted of only four colors: rose, green, yellow, 
and black, used in different values at the same intensity. The drawing 
is all freehand, bold, and rapid. The broad brush laden with pigment 
was wielded in long curving strokes of surprising surety. As far as 
may be ascertained without chemical analysis the process was that 
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same type of fresco-secco with water colours on a dry plaster ground 
typical of the murals of the Temple of the Palmyrene Gods,’ of the 
tomb paintings of Palmyra,” and of the early eighth century paintings 
of Qusayr “Amra.® 

Comparison with the Victory on a wooden panel discovered in the 
campaign of 1928—294 makes evident, despite the numerous simil- 
arities, how much closer to its Hellenistic originals is the Victory 
of F3. Though the general conception and color scheme are the same 
(Victory on a globe with garland and palm; rose upper garment 
and green skirt) there is a very sensible difference in spirit. The most 
markedly oriental characteristics of the panel painting — the filleted 
Parthian headdress, the profusion of pearls on garments and limbs, 
the completely hieratic attitude — are wanting in the other. Though 
the Victory of the pillar shows a most perfunctory feeling for anatom- 
ical structure, and though the fluttering Greek drapery has become 
both misunderstood and meaningless, it is nearer by far in style to 
the Victories of the tomb known as the Magharat el-Djedideh in 
Palmyra.® It is more oriental than these, for all its retention of the 
Hellenistic, especially in the hair and facial features, and perhaps 
finds its closest parallel in point of style with certain of the figures 
from Qusayr ’Amra, especially the dancer from the vault of the 
“apodyterium.’® Rostovtzeff and Baur have collected the various 
Hellenistic and Roman types of Victory on a globe in sculpture, 
which might have been the remote ancestors of the Dura panel 
painting.’ None of them quite satisfies the requirements of the Victory 
from F3, and it would seem that it is more probably derived from 
a painted original which presented some features of both main types. 
The bronze Victory of Calvatone® has one leg exposed by the side 
opening of the feplos and the same relative position of the feet. Its 
peplos, however, has no kolpos and the drapery is relatively calm. On 


1 Cumont, Fouilles, pp. 143 f. 

* Acta Archaeologica, III (1932), pp. 181 ff. 

® Kusejr “Amra, I, pp. 200 ff. 

“ Rep. II, pp. 181 ff., pl. I and Frontispiece. 

5 J. Strzygowski, Orient oder Rom, pp. 11 ff.; Pharmakowsky, Mitt. d. Russ. Arch. 
Inst. z. Konstantinop., VIII (1903), pls. XXIV—XXVI; J.-B. Chabot, Choix d’Inscr. 
de Palmyre (1922), pp. 96 ff., pls. XVII—XVIII. 

* Musil, Kusejr “Amra, pl. XXXIV; best seen in photograph of Jaussen-Savignac, 
Mission Archéologique en Arabie, III, “Les Chateaux Arabes,”’ pl. L. 

7 Rep. II, pp. 187 ff. 

* B. Schréder, Winckelmannsprogramm, LXVII (1907), pls. I and II. 
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the other hand, though, the Victory of the Curia, as the copy from 
Cirta® and the reproductions on coins!° show, provided with a kolpos 
and sufficiently agitated to account for the treatment of the drapery 
in the Fg Victory, had no opening in its peplos, was girdled much 
Jower, with a slight overfold, and strides forward with legs fairly far 
apart and not crossed over. A painting from Pompeii has preserved 
a Victory type which, though differing in important particulars from 
the one from F9, is similar enough to justify the hypothesis of allied 
painted Hellenistic types.1! The goddess advances straight toward 
the spectator, about to take flight not from a globe but from a moulded 
corbel, in her right hand a garland with pendant fillets, in her left 
hand a palm. Her right leg is exposed, as is her right breast, the high 
girdled peplos being fastened only on the left shoulder. As in the 
Victory of Calvatone it is the left leg of the Dura Victory that is ex- 
posed; otherwise the Pompeian is identical save for the absence of 
the globe and the nudity of the right breast. The peculiarity of the 
pose of the F3 Victory is best explained on the supposition that it 
represents the effort of an artist incapable of dealing with the problems 
of motion and foreshortening posed by an original advancing full front. 
It is clear that the Pompeii and Dura types are not derived from 
each other, nor yet from a common original, but probably from 
variants of a general Hellenistic type, probably presented in full face. 
Dr. H. Inghold has promised?? a study of Victory types based on two 
unpublished examples from Palmyra, which should throw light on 
the question. A more radical orientalization of the F3 type than even 
the panel Victory is represented by a fragment of terracotta relief 
from a sarcophagus at Assur.1% 

The Victory was painted on the first coat of plaster applied directly 
to the stone work of the pillar. It was subsequently plastered over 
at least once. It is, therefore, a posteriori, likely that it is contemporary 
or nearly so with the erection of the pillar.’ 


® Rev. Archéol., XVI (1890), pl. XIV; Doublet-Gauckler, Musée de Constantine, pl. 8. 

10 See esp. the coin of Antoninus Pius in Cohen, Med. Imp.*, II, p. 281, no. 113; 
Roscher, Lexikon, III, 1, p. 354. 

11 W. Helbig, Wandgemdlde der vom Vesuv verschiitteten Stddte Campaniens (1868), 
no. 917; L. Barré, Herculanum et Pompéi (1870—72), III, no. 25; Le Pitture Antiche 
d’Ercolano, V (1779), p. 75; S. Reinach, Répertoire de Peintures Grecques et Romatnes 
(1922), p. 145, nos. 2 and 7. 

12 Acta Arch., III (1932), p. 13. 

18 Andrae-Lenzen, Assur, p. 94, pl. 43g. 


14 See above, p. 51. 
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III. DESCRIPTION OF THE LATER BUILDINGS 
THE AMPHITHEATRE 


The second main phase in the history of the area was inaugurated 
by a thorough remodelling of the bath. The time which had elapsed 
since the original construction is revealed only in the sequence of 
pavements in the /frigidarium and the rise in the adjacent west street. 
The latter was approximately 0.60 m. It necessitated raising the sill 
of the west frigidarium doorway an equal distance. This was ac- 
complished by removing the sill, adding 0.60 m. of rubble to the 
foundation, and replacing the sill. Three layers of ash and river pebble 
concrete paving can be distinguished in the frigidarium, each averaging 
0.08 m. thick. It was probably during this period that the north 
doorway between the /frigidarium and room 2 was blocked. Its jambs 
were removed, and the opening was carefully filled with eight large 
gypsum blocks cut to its width, averaging 0.49 m. high and 0.42 m. 
thick, laid in quantities of gypsum mortar. 

In the remodelling the bath lost its original simplicity of room- 
sequence, and in details approximated more closely the ordinary 
Roman bath types. The great frigidarium pool was filled in with sand, 
and a smaller basin 1.38 m. wide and 0.32 m. deep was constructed 
in the center of the south end of the room to replace it. A stout paving 
0.09 m. thick, of gypsum mortar and small stones, covered the entire 
floor area, including the old central pool. The south half of the west 
entrance was blocked with rubble and the sill of the remaining half 
was obliterated by a new rubble sill 0.40 m. higher. Together with 
the new pavement, rubble benches 0.42 m. high and 0.50 m. wide 
were run about the four walls, interrupted only by doorways and by 
the new south basin. That along the west wall is carried across the 
front of the newly blocked portion of the west entrance. At irregular 
intervals occurred “arms,” rising 0.18 m. above the bench seat, 
formed of two sections of hollow terracotta pipe, 0.53 m. long and 
0.14.m. in diameter, set upright in the rubble mass and covered 
with plaster. The opening of the old drain from the central pool was 
cut 0.37 m. higher and blocked up for 0.35 m. from the bottom. 
From it a box drain of rubble 0.60 m. wide and deep, covered by 
gypsum slabs 0.06 m. thick, was run the length of the old pool through 
the fill, to the south end where it received a drain from the new basin 
composed of three sections of terracotta pipe. The old drain from 
room 2 was abandoned and 0.80 m. beyond the doorsill it was blocked 
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with rubble; and a new box drain of bricks, 0.32 m. square and 
0.05 m. thick, led off to join the frigidarium drain 1.50 m. from the 
north end of the old pool. Beyond the north end of the pool the old 
drain proceeded as before. 

In the reentrant angle formed by the east outer wall of room 2 
and the north wall of the caldarium a new room (5) was constructed. 
Roughly 5.00 m. long and 3.00 m. wide inside, its two outer walls 
were of rubble 0.70—0.80 m. thick. Its western end was occupied by 
a basin, 2.40 m. long, 1.10 m. wide, and 0.40 m. deep, lined with 
hydraulic cement. Its original paving was of gypsum mortar like 
the new paving of the frigidarium. A doorway 0.88 m. wide, later 
blocked, in its north wall gave entrance from the outside, and it was 
linked to the rest of the bath by the old doorway into 5’. A section 
of terracotta pipe through the front side of the pool gave into a box 
drain of brick 0.32 m.X0.32 m. X0.05 m. which evidently passed 
under the threshold of the north door, and along the north side of 
the building until it reached the old drain from room 2 at the 
point where it cut the north frigidarium wall. From this point on the 
old channel was re-used. The drain from room 5 is preserved save at 
its east end where about 4.00m. of it has been destroyed by the amphi- 
theatre wall, and at its west end, where excavations for a doorway 
of the amphitheatre destroyed about 3.20 m. of it. The new room 
evidently had the same character in the general scheme as the second 
room in the later Roman baths at Dura,! the character, to wit, of 
a tepidarium, unheated, or heated by braziers, softening the transition 
from the caldarium to the frigidarium. In adapting the old complex 
to the new room sequence implied by the addition of 5, the old door 
between rooms 3 and 4 was blocked with brickwork. Room 3 thus 
assumed the regular character of the laconicum of the Roman bath, 
a side room, not necessary to the normal sequence, inserted between 
the first hypocaustical room and the caldarium. The new sequence was 
I, 2 (3, 2), 4, 5, 1, where the old had been simply 1, 2, 3, 4, 2, 1. 

The service area about the caldarium praefurmum was defined by the 
erection of a furnace and fuel room, 6 and 24 respectively. They 
were carelessly built of mud brick on a low mud rubble foundation, 
with walls 0.60—o.70 m. thick, and little remains save the foundations. 
Entrance was by a door 0.80 m. wide in the west wall of 24, from 
which one passed into 6 by a door 0.77 m. wide at the west end of 
its south wall. It is likely that 6 had another door, but the state of 


1 Below, pp. 84 ff. 
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the foundations has not permitted it to be traced. The floor of both 
rooms was on the level of the furnace, 1.70 m. below the caldarium 
floor. The height of their walls and roofs cannot be accurately es- 
timated, but it is unlikely that they rose higher than the imposts of 
the vault of the east extension of the caldarium, i. e., approximately 
3.20 m. from their floor. The east wall of 6 was flush with the east 
side of the west pier of the double gate. It was projected north and 
once, no doubt, met the eastward extension of the north frigidarium 
wall to enclose the area in the rear of room 5. All trace of this wall, 
however, has disappeared from a point 2.00 m. beyond the pier. The 
west opening of the double gate was blocked with mud brick, and 
a fragment of mud brick walling, 1.42 m. long and 0.48 m. thick, 
north of it seems to indicate that a small chamber (8) was here in- 
troduced. 

Against the rear wall of room 5, at either end, a pilaster of burnt 
brick 0.90 m. wide with a projection of 0.18 m. was raised, into the 
space between which a reservoir was fitted feeding room 5 and the 
east basin of the caldarium, and replacing the earlier reservoir at this 
point.? From the old pipe cutting in the north wall of 4 a line of 
terracotta pipe 2.20 m. long was run to the new reservoir, supported 
by a massive contre fort of mud rubble built against the north wall of 
4. A cutting through the east wall of 5 fitted with a section of pipe 
filled its basin. The massiveness of the contre fort, 2.60 m. long and 
1.30 m. wide, is only explicable on the supposition that it supported 
a great primary reservoir and settling tank from which the smaller 
reservoir between the pilasters was filled.® 

The smaller reservoir had also to fill the frigidarium basin, and two 
fragments of a line of terracotta piping which connected them are 
preserved. One, 9.75 m. long, skirts the west walls of rooms 2 and 3, 
and is broken off at one end about 1.80 m. from the basin, and at 
the other was destroyed beyond the northwest corner of 2 by the 
excavation for the amphitheatre. The other fragment, 3.10 m. long, 
is preserved close along the north wall of the building, cut at its west 
end by the excavation for the amphitheatre, and at its east end by 
the amphitheatre wall itself. The first fragment where it lay against 
the west wall of 2 was covered by the rubble bench along the wall; 
where it turned toward the pool it was bedded in ash mortar and covered 
by a raised paving of bricks, as was the second fragment. It is obvious 

* See above, p. 58. 
* For the supply of the large reservoir see below, p. 101. 
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from the fact of all the basins being supplied from a sole reservoir 
that there was no system for heating the water before it reached its 
destination. The water entered the basins at neutral temperature and 
its subsequent temperature was due to its position in relation to 
furnace and hypocausts. 

At the southeast corner of the excavated area, against the east 
bounding wall, a latrine (29) was constructed over the south end of 
the now apparently destroyed east colonnade. Its three walls were 
of mud brick, averaging 0.72 m. thick, on a rubble foundation, and 
was entered from the north by a door 0.88 m. wide not centered in 
the wall but 3.10 m. from its west end. Along the south and west wall 
ran a trench 0.48 m. wide and 0.82 m. deep, lined with gypsum 
mortar. Before it in the room was a raised ledge 0.27 m. wide and 
0.14 m. high above the plaster floor. The foundation of the west wall 
was pierced by three rectangular openings 0.30 m. wide and 0.60 m. 
high, leading from the trench bottom, to facilitate its cleaning. No 
trace of seats over the trench is left; no doubt they were of wood. 

The purpose of the low counter-wall built of burnt brick, 0.80 m. 
thick and 0.92 m. high, built at the southwest corner of the frigidarium 
at this time, is not quite apparent. A house, of which room 31 is the 
only excavated portion, had by this time been erected in the area 
south of the bath. Perhaps the counter-wall was intended merely to 
close the opening, 1.70 m. wide, left between room 31 and the south 
frigidarium wall. A counter-wall of rubble 7.68 m. long and 0.90 m. 
thick was built on the street surface against the bounding wall outside 
room 14. To it corresponds a counter-wall, 4.40 m. long, 0.40—0.50 m. 
thick, and 1.30 m. high, against the base of the south wall of the same 
room. The state of the walls at this point does not allow us to discover 
the flaw which these counter-walls were calculated to correct. It was 
apparently at the same general time that the entrance to 11 was 
blocked with a screen wall of mud brick, and that an L-shaped mud 
brick wall only 0.35 m. thick was erected inside the room, screening 
off its northwest corner, perhaps for use as a latrine. 

The years which intervened between this remodelling and the 
construction of the amphitheatre are marked by the succession of 
pavings in the frigidarium, the new room 5, and the corridor 21, 
between them. Upon their gypsum mortar pavements was Jaid a bed 
of ash and river pebble mortar 0.04 m. thick and a layer of black 
ash 0.02—0.03 m. thick, and on this a paving of brick, in three sizes. 
The central area of the frigidarium was paved with bipedales, 0.58 to 
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0.60 m. square and 0.055—0.06 m. thick, its margins and the other 
two areas with bricks of the 0.32 X 0.32 m. or 0.28 x 0.28 m. format. 
The first brick paving brought the floors of 1 and 21 flush with the 
bricks covering the conduit to the frigidarium pool. Another overall 
paving in brick on the same lines followed, separated from the first 
by a fine bed of sand, and this last was in several places patched with 
a third brick paving. The three brought a general rise of from 0.20 to 
0.30 m. in the floor level; the stylobate of the pillars in 1, and the 
sills of its three doorways were completely covered. The outer doorway 
of 5 was, for some reason no longer apparent, blocked with rubble, 
and a new one, 0.85 m. wide, cut 1.40 m. to the west, at the north 
wall’s intersection with the east wall of 2. 

The building of the amphitheatre (pl. XIV, 2) marks the end of 
F3’s existence as a bath. There is evidence that it was already in ruins 
when the amphitheatre was erected; indeed it was probably chosen 
as the site for an amphitheatre for this very reason. The inner walls 
of rooms 2, 3, and 4 when excavated were found completely calcined 
by fire. The plaster rendering of the walls of room 5 and of the north 
outer wall of 2 showed unmistakable traces of conflagration. It was 
clear that the mud brick walls of 24 and 6 and the north wall of 8 had 
already fallen when the amphitheatre was constructed. Destroyed by 
fire probably shortly before the amphitheatre was projected, it was 
not restored; its place was taken by other baths, and its ruined walls 
lay ready to the hand of the builder of a temporary amphitheatre. 
It was probably at this time that its fallen domes, vaults, and arches 
were broken up for the terracotta piping which they contained. The 
entire area within the city walls was by this period built up, and the 
north half of block F3 afforded a spot especially convenient to the 
Roman camp. 

The simplest and speediest means were employed in raising the 
amphitheatre. The old open falaestra offered itself as a nucleus, and 
of this the area was increased by the wholesale destruction of the walls 
of the chambers about it, especially on the north and east. The old 
east bounding wall was completely wiped out for a space of 17.00 m. 
and for the rest of its length razed almost to the ground, as were the 
inner walls of rooms 25 and 25’. The whole north range of rooms was 
destroyed, the east wall of room 14, and the entire south wall, save 
for a fragment, east of the frigidarium. The ellipse of the arena was laid 
out with its short axis almost due north and south. It was apparently 
plotted from four centers by the textbook method of describing an 
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approximate ellipse from centers found by bisecting the portion of a 
line joining the vertices of the axes left when the difference of half the 
axes has been laid off on it. This method in any case gives a fuller 
curve at the haunches than a true ellipse, and here the short axis is 
relatively exceptionally long. The figure has not been fully carried 
out for there is a distinct flattening of the north side. The arena area 
was then cleared down to bed soil, upon which was laid a bed of fine 
yellow sand 0.05—0.10 m. in thickness. The arena wall averaged 
0.80—0.90 m. thick, and was of a rubble of large gypsum blocks, 
many of them evidently from the dismantled walls of the bath, in 
gypsum mortar, with a heavy rendering of gypsum plaster. It was 
broken in five places (A, B, C, D, and E on plan) by entrances: four of 
them approximately at the vertices of the axes, narrow ones 0.92 m. 
wide, each with a stone sill 0.16 m. broad, but with no apparent pro- 
vision for doors; and a large one (A) at the east end, 2.08 m. wide between 
the jambs, with stone sill 0.24 m. broad, unmoulded jambs, and 
slightly splayed reveals with jambs set off in rubble on the outside. 
This last opened outward from the arena with double doors of the 
regular type. The external wall of the structure was formed on the 
west by the old bounding wall of that side, on the north by a new 
wall advanced in Street 9 for that purpose, on the east by the street 
wall of the opposite side of Street H, and on the south by the walls of 
the bath. The new north wall was of rubble averaging 0.98 m. thick, 
in a total length of 30.30 m.; it proceeded in an irregular, slightly 
convex line from the east external wall of the amphitheatre to a 
point 10.30 m. from the west external wal]. Its east end cut across and 
blocked Street H, and at its point of juncture with the east wall a flight 
of four steps, 1.55 m. wide was inserted, each step having a tread of 
0.50m. and a riser of 0.21 m. It is broken by a doorway 1.00 m. wide, 
13.00 m. from its east end, opposite entrance E in the arena wall. 

The area enclosed by these external walls was for the most part 
filled in with earth, ashes, and debris to the height of the arena wall, 
and on the platform thus obtained wooden stagings were put up to 
seat the spectators. The fill and stagings did not, however, completely 
surround the arena, but would seem to have been restricted to the 
triangular areas in the northeast and southwest corners of the external 
rectangles. The mud brick wall which was built at this time, splitting 
room 14——30, marked the north limit of the southwest triangle, and 
the stairs by doorway C its east limit. Gate A gives the approximate 
south limit of the northwest triangle. Access to the southwest area was 
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gained by two flights of steps, one against the new north wall of 14, 
one just west of doorway C. The former, which is complete, numbers 
eleven steps 1.08 m. wide with risers of 0.20 m. and treads of 0.22 m. 
The latter, 1.30 m. wide, is broken off after the seventh step. The 
space west and northwest of doorway D, including 30, was left unfilled. 
The west and north walls of 30 were razed to ground level and the 
earth was graded down in a sort of ramp from the street level to the 
arena level 1.40 m. lower. Doorway C opened from the arena on a 
space roughly 2.50 m. square dug out at the foot of the stair through 
the floor of corridor 21, which here lay about 1.30 m. above bed soil, 
its sides roughly faced with mud brick with a plaster rendering. 
Doorway C could thus be entered and its stairway gained only by 
traversing the arena. 

_ The steps at the east end of the north outer wall led from Street G 
to the seats of the northeast triangle. Doorway E gave from the arena 
into a little rectangular chamber, 2.10 m. X 1.80 m. interior measure- 
ment, with walls of mud brick 0.50 m. thick. The remains of the old 
north bounding wal] at this point were used as foundations for a 
portion of its north and west walls. The west wall of the chamber is 
extended to meet the north outer wall by the west side of doorway E’. 
None of these walls stand here more than 0.40 m. high, so that it is 
impossible to restore their exact significance. It is most probable, 
however, that a sloping passage from E’ to E led directly from Street 9 
to the arena and that a stair along the east wall of the little rectangular 
chamber led up to the seats. No trace of steps remains, but there is 
ample space for a stair on the same scale as that along the north wall 
of 14, whose total going is only 2.10 m. 

It is possible that there was another filled area with stagings at the 
southeast corner and that the spur of wall south of doorway B was its 
east limit. In that case we should have to restore another stair against 
the spur wall accessible from the arena by doorway B. Of such an 
arrangement there is no vestige, and it is perhaps better to consider 
the spur wall simply as a barrier to keep entrance B and A free of the 
debris that was being dumped in the unused parts of the bath. A as the 
chief entrance no doubt was primarily intended for the admittance of 
the gladiators and the functionaries of the munera. It could be approach- 
ed only from the south by Street G. Like the other streets adjacent 
to the bath, G had in previous periods served as a convenient place 
for dumping ashes. Its level had risen accordingly, and periodically 
its strata of ash had been paved with a light pitching of rammed 
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earth, plaster, sand, and pebbles. With the destruction of the walls 
east of the bath building the whole area had been levelled up with 
the debris from the walls and ashes, and metalled with sand and river 
pebbles to form, apparently, a sort of piazza south of the southeast 
end of the amphitheatre. From it spectators would enter the arena by 
doorway B, and participants in the game by gate A, which, alone 
hung with doors, would normally be closed. 

The approximate height of the arena wall and podium is given by the 
various stairs to it. The stair at the east end of the north outer wall has 
a total rise of 0.84 m. It takes off from Street 9, whose level is 1.40 m. 
higher than the arena, giving a total height of 2.24 m. for the podium 
on this side. The stair south of doorway D has a total rise to the podium 
of 2.20 m., a sufficiently close agreement. This is about the height 
suggested by the fallen debris of the upper part of the wall which lies 
uniformly inside the arena at the foot of the arena wall, thrust over 
forward by the weight of fill behind it. The wall itself nowhere stands 
to a height of more than 0.70 m. Allowing for a moulding and a 
parapet we may restore a total original height of about 3.00 m. 

The abandoned remainder of the bath seems to have been left to 
serve as a convenient dump for ashes from the new bath in E3. The 
hypocausts when excavated were found filled to the top with ash, 
and a good 0.30 m. lay on the floors. The remaining half of the west 
doorway and the entire north doorway of the frigidarium were blocked 
with mud brick, the latter to support the fill in the area behind it, the 
former, doubtless, to prevent possible “crashing”? of the show from 
this quarter. The walls of room 31 of the house adjoining on the south 
were razed and a new wall of mud brick was run for 19.80 m. behind 
it from Street F to the new piazza south of the amphitheatre. The 
space between this wall and the bath was levelled up about 1.50 m. 
to the level of the piazza and metalled with sand and river pebbles 
to form an alley on the piazza. At 1.90 m. from the southwest corner 
of the frigidarium an opening 1.00 m. wide was roughly broken through 
the frigidarium south wall at the new street level. There was no evidence 
of dumping in the frigidarium, and it is possible that it was used in 
connection with the amphitheatre as a robing and property room for 
the gladiators. This would explain the blocking of the west doorway 
and the opening of a new south one, since to reach gate A for their 
entrances they would have to proceed by the south alley through the 

1azza. 
: The amphitheatre falls into the class of small structures of its kind 
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erected more or less temporarily in connection with garrisons. It is 
unique in the way in which it isimposed upon and re-uses the walls of 
a previously existing building. The type and dimensions are those of 
the amphitheatre attached to a small one or two cohort fort, of which 
there is an example preserved at Tomen-y-mir in Wales.* Its arena mea- 
sured approximately 32.00 m. xX 26.00 m., a dimension which is repeat- 
ed in the amphitheatre of Charterhouse-on-Mendip (32.00 x 24.50 m.).°® 
Like the majority of other amphitheatres of Britain these were of 
earth revetted with wooden piles, a technique followed also in small 
amphitheatres in Germany, notably in the XV™ legion amphitheatre 
of Birten.* Perhaps the closest analogy is the amphitheatre of Caer- 
went? where the arena, 44.20 m.xX37.00 m. and surrounded by a 
rubble wall, was built amid the houses of the town over the razed 
walls of several earlier dwellings. The amphitheatres of the great 
camps such as those of Carnuntum,® Xanten,® and Caerleon,!° though 
all constructed on the principle of an earth bank revetted by an outer 
and an inner wall, are on a much larger and more permanent scale. 
Even in comparison with others of the same dimensions, viz., Tomen-y- 
mir, the Dura amphitheatre can have contained but a small number 
of spectators. The restricted cavea space is nowhere more than 8.00 to 
10.00 m. wide and cannot, at the utmost, have seated more than one 
thousand spectators. 

A dedicatory inscription originally affixed to the arena wall above 
entrance Cgives the year 216 A. D. as the date of the amphitheatre’s 
erection, and vexillarii of the IV Scythian and III"? Cyrenaic 
legions as its dedicants. These vexillarit had been in garrison at Dura 
since 211—212 A. D.,!! and their presence had led to alterations 
in barrack E4 involving the abandonment of its bath. This abandon- 
ment, however, presupposes the existence of the Bath in E3, which 


“R. E. M. Wheeler, Prehistoric and Roman Wales (1925), p. 230; cf. R. G. 
Collingwood, The Archaeology of Roman Britain (1930), p. 106. 

* Proceedings of the Somersetshire Archaeological and Natural History Society, LV (1909), 
pp. 118—137. 

* Bonner Jahrbiicher, CXTX (1910), pp. 258 ff. 

” Archaeologia, LIX (1904), pp. 104 ff. 

* Archaeologisch-Epigraphische Mittheilungen aus Oesterreich-Ungarn, XII (1888), 
pp. 151 ff.; XTV (1891), pp. 162 ff.; XX (1897), pp. 205 ff.; W. Kubitschek, S. Frank- 
furter, Fiihrer d. Carnuntum (1923), pp. 114—190. 

* Bonner Jahrbiicher, CXIV—CXV (1906), pp. 448—453. 

1° Archaeologia, LXXVIII (1928), pp. 111—218., 

1 Rep. V, pp. 221—224; below p. 80. 
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would not have been built had F3 not been already unusable. The 
conflagration which ruined F3 may, therefore, be dated as at least 
four or five years previous to 216 A. D. An approximate date for the 
original construction is given by the fact, already noted,!? that the 
first dumping of ashes in Street 9 between F3 and E4 occurred before 
the erection of the great Parthian house in E4, but, apparently, after 
the original building on the site. The house, as we have seen,!® goes 
back to the third quarter of the first Christian century. The middle of 
the same century, then, is indicated as the epoch of the first bath 
building. This harmonizes well with what we have observed about 
the original masonry in relation to earlier stone work in the city. 
It is important as dating the early appearance of the plan type and of 
such constructional features as the corbelled pseudo-pendentives, and 
the use of terracotta pipes in arches and vaults, and as fixing a definite 
point in the history of painting at Dura. The survival, in this out of the 
way oriental city, of the palaestra until so late a date, is another token 
of the ineffaceable impress left by Hellenistic domination. 

It is possible to date only with relative exactitude the remodelling 
which took place between these two dates. It is imposssible to use the 
paving levels of the adjacent streets as controllable evidence, since 
their rise was entirely dependent on the quantities of ash dumped in 
them. From the succession of pavings in the frigidarium one infers that 
it was nearer the later date than the earlier. The introduction of a 
feature typical of the purely Roman baths of Dura, the unheated, or 
only indirectly heated tepidarium, and of a new and more typically 
Roman room sequence, suggests a time after the beginning of Roman 
occupation and influence. The third quarter of the second century 
best answers these requirements. 


IV. INSCRIPTIONS (Nos. 629—630) 


629. Fragment of rubble arching 0.236 m. in greatest length, 
0.23 m. in greatest breadth, average about 0.09 m. thick. On plaster 
rendering, letters PE in uncials 0.11 m. high painted in black. Found 
between pillars at south end of frigidarium pool. Probably a fragment 
of spandrel surface and part of dedicatory inscription of bath over 
this end of pool. 

630. Gypsum slab 0.74 m. long, 0.40 m. high, 0.064 m. thick; 


12 See above, p. 5. 
13 Above, pp. 31 f. 
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tabella ansata. Surface badly weathered and scaled off in places. Seven 
lines of tall narrow provincial third century capitals showing influence 
of cursive. Heights of letters in lines: line 1, 0.04 m.; line 2, 0.033 m.; 
line 3, 0.033 m.; line 4, 0.035 m.; line 6, 0.037 m.; line 7, 0.03 m. 
Found lying before entrance C to the arena, where it had fallen from 
above the doorway. 


Imp(eratort) Caes(ari) [M(arco) Aurel(io) An]tonino Pio 

Felici Aug(usto) Arab(ico) Adiab(enico) [ Part(hico) Max(imo) B ]rit(an- 
nico) [Max(imo) Ge]rm(anico) Max(tmo) Pon- 

tifict Max(imo) Patri Patriae et Ifulia]e A[fug(ustae) Matri Aug (ust) 
et C'Jastr(orum) et Sen(atus ) 

et Patr(iae) Vexill(ationes or -arii) Legionfu]m ILI Sc[yt(hicae) et] 
IIT [Cy]r[ (enaicae) An]tonin[tan Jarum 

5 anpytaeatr[u]m a fun[damen tis e[ xtr ]uxeru[nt a-] 
gentesasubscur(a)eAur(elt ei Mam Wa nee a ee 
Iustiano (Centurione) Princ(ipe) Cattio Sabi{no II Corn. Anul ]lino [cos. ] 


Line 1. The usual full name of Caracalla after 211 A. D.; so abbrevi- 
ated in CYL II, 4676; XIV, 2255; etc. 

Line 2. Arabicus Adiabenicus is rare and apparently occurs only in 
provincial inscriptions after 213 A. D.* Though nothing remains of 
Part. Max. on the stone, it must be restored in the normal sequence 
of Caracalla’s titles after 212 A. D. before Brit. Max. 

Line 3. The tribunician power, imperial salutations, and consul- 
ships are omitted. Caracalla was Trib. Pot. XVIII, Imp. II, Cos III, in 
the year of the inscription. The second ¢é¢ is ligatured. Matn Aug. must 
be restored in the space before e¢ castrorum in the normal sequence of 
Julia Domna’s titles.* 

Line 4. The completion of Vexzll. depends upon whether there was 
a vexillatio from each of the two legions or a single vexillatio drawn 
from both. Part of the loop and the tail of the 7 in Cyrenaica are clear, 
so that the otherwise possible Gallicae cannot be read. Both legions 
have the cognomen Antoniniana in other inscriptions from Dura® 
though it is not attested elsewhere. They appear without it in Rep. J, 


1 E. Hiibner, Exempla Scripturae Epig. Latinae (1885), pp. 196—236, passim. 
* Von Rohden, P. W., R. E., II, 2437 £.; cf. Rep. V, no. 556, pp. 218 ff. 

* Cf. CIL VIII, 1798; II, 4676; XI, 628; etc. 

‘ But cf. no. 149, Rep. III, p. 51, where it is missing. 

® Rep. IV, no. 168, pp. 68 f.; Rep. V, no. 556, pp. 218 ff., no. 557, p. 221. 
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p- 49, Rep. I, no. H 1 (pp. 83 ff.), Rep. IV, no. 294 (pp.150 f.).6 The 
first e¢ is ligatured; if Scyt. is read probably the second was also; with 
Scy, et in full is possible. 

Line 5. Anpytaeatrum, for amphitheatrum — apparently a purely 
phonetic spelling by one unacquainted with the Latin or Greek word, 
but the only such case in the inscription. All the misspellings can be 
paralleled individually, but their assemblage in a single word is 
unprecedented.’ 

Line 6. There is space for 19 or 20 letters after Mam-. They would 
have contained: (1) the completion of the cognomen Mam-; (2) the 
officer’s title; (3) an adststente or instante; (4) the nomen of the centurio 
princeps, Iustianus. 


(1) No such name exists among the known officers of the [V™ 
Scythian or III"* Cyrenaic legions. The cognomen was, perhaps, 
Mammaeus or Mammianus. 

(2) He was probably praepositus of the vexillatio or vexillationes. The 
rank of the fraepositus vexillationis seems to some extent to have 
varied according to the size and importance of the detachment. 
A great vexillatio might be commanded by a Legatus Legionis,§ and 
in Septimius Severus’ second Parthian campaign his great general 
Iulius Pacatianus had the title.® Regularly vexillationes of the 
legions were commanded in battle by a Tribunus Laticlavius, on 
a march-command or occupation service beyond the regular pro- 
vincial frontiers by an equestrian Tribunus Legionis. After the time 
of Severus, however, the sons of Primipili automatically became 
Tribuni Laticlavi, and even Primipili were sometimes made Prae- 
positi of legionary vexillationes.1° 

(3) This is implied by the ablative Justzano and the preceding agentes 
sub cura formula. 

(4) No such officer is attested of either legion. An Aulus Tullius 
Fustianus was Primuspilus of the III"* Augusta in about 225 A. D.1! 


¢ For the history of the legions, cf. the references cited to the Dura Reports and 
R. E., XII, 1511 ff., 1556 ff. (Ritterling). 

7 Dessau, Ins. Lat. Sel., III, 2, 807 ff., and cf. the AmpitCatru of JGRR, I, 947, 
17; Audollent, Defixionum Tabellae, no. 253. 

® CIL IX, 2457; VIII, 7050; cf. von Domaszewski, Rangordnung, p. 182. 

° CIL VI, 1642; cf. von Domaszewski, Rangordnung, p. 170. 

10 Von Domaszewski, Rangordnung, pp. 117, 136, 172. 

1 CJL VIII, 2737; cf. L. R. Dean, A Study of the Cognomina of Soldiers in the Roman 
Legions (Diss. Princeton, 1916), p. 209. 
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Line 7. 216 A. D. Sabinus had been Consul Suffect in an unknown 
previous year. 

The troops of the inscription are, no doubt, the same whose addition 
to the garrison of Dura occasioned the building of the Praetorium and 
the reorganization of the Roman camp.” The unit was ordered to 
Dura in or before the year 210 A. D.18 We hear of no Parthian threat 
at this time; indeed, that unwieldy state seems to have been convulsed 
by a civil war between rival sons of Volagases IV, Artabanus and 
Volagases.14 The reinforcement of the garrison may be explained by 
the possibility that Severus and Caracalla had already planned the 
Parthian campaign which ultimately took place in 216 A. D. The 
concentration of detachments of the local legions on the southern 
frontier, watching the Euphrates valley, effectually protected the flank 
of his movement by the usual northern route over Edessa and Nisibis1® 
and his communications from a force striking up the Euphrates. Had 
the German campaign of 212—214 A. D. interrupted a previously 
projected eastern expedition, the presence of preparatory supporting 
movements along the Parthian border as early as 210 A. D. would 
not be surprising. The backbone of Caracalla’s striking force in the 
campaign of 216 was the Danube legions, J and II Adiutrix, XIV Gemina, 
V Macedonica and other Moesian vexillationes.16 Detachments of the 
regular garrison legions, no doubt, did most of the supporting and 
occupational routine. The only other witness to the activity of the 
IV Scythian or III"? Cyrenaica is the gravestone!’ of a soldier of 
the latter who died év tij1 Meootrotapion.18 


12 Rep. V, pp. 204—206; see above pp. 28 ff. 

18 Rep. VII, to appear 1936; cf. above p. 31. 

14 A. von Gutschmid, Gesch. Irans (1888), p. 154; T. Mommsen, Rémische Geschichte, 
V (1885), p. 418. 

16 Herodian, IV, 11; Dio Cassius, LX XVIII, 1; Script. Hist. Aug., Caracalla, 6; 
R. E., Il, 2449 f.; W. Reusch, “Der Historische Wert der Caracallavita,”? Klio, 
Beiheft XXIV (1931), p. 48. 

%*'V. Chapot, La Frontiére de l’Euphrate de Pompée @ la Conquéte Arabe (1907), 
pp. 81 f.; Ritterling, R. E., XII, s. v. Legio; Rhein. Mus., LIX (1904), p. 195; von 
Domaszewski, Rim. Mitt., XX (1905), p. 158. 

17 CIG 4651; IGRR III, 1329. 

* Chapot, op. cit., p. 81; Ritterling, R. E., XII, 1513. 
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V. MINOR FINDS 


Probably because it had already been ruined and ransacked before 
the close of its history, the building was remarkably poor in small 
objects. Even the usual quota of small fragments of everyday objects 
in iron and bronze was conspicuously missing. | 


A. The Bronze Brazier. 


In the ash fill of the hypocaust of room 3, apparently a fortuitous 
stray, was a bronze brazier, complete in two pieces, handle and body 
(F 699—700; pl. XXVI, 1), 0.27 m. long overall, consisting of 
a deep rectangular tray, 0.115 m. long, 0.087 m. wide, and 0.038 m. 
high, with one end open, and a handle, 0.155 m. in length. Its thick 
patina blurs the delicacy of most of its details. The tray rests on four 
small L-shaped feet, soldered to the corners of the bottom, and project- 
ing 0.005—0.006 m. beyond it. From the plain rectangular bottom 
plate the three sides, originating in a simple astragal and fillet moulding, 
rise solid for 0.15 m. A bold fillet marks the transition to a band, 
0.16 m. high, of open work, a running chevron made by alternate 
triangular piercings, and crowned by a bolder version of the bottom 
moulding. The outer ends of the long sides, finished in a concave curve, 
are topped by griffons. Each stands on three legs, raising the outer 
foreleg. The bodies are those of lions or tigers; goat or gazelle heads 
seem to have replaced the proverbial eagle head; the short wings 
curve up from the shoulders with the forward reverse curve. At the 
corners, where the long sides meet the short, are flower ornaments 
resembling the traditional fleur-de-lys, consisting of a central bud and 
three outward curving leaves or petals. In the center of the bottom band 
of the short side, a rectangular hole, 0.007—0.01 m., received the heel 
of the handle, a round stem or stalk, diminishing in size from the 
center towards the ends, constricted in the middle as though tightly 
bound, its surface enriched by rows of small knobs, like tiny twig 
stumps. From either side of its juncture with the body springs a leaf, 
split at the tip, one part curling inward and the other outward. From 
its upper surface, ca. 0.03 m. from the body, two leaves curve over 
and forward. It terminates in a roundel, from which spring four 
leaves from whose center rises a stalk-like neck, curving over forward 
to end in a gazelle or goat head like those of the griffons. Just inside 
and in front of its ears are two newly-budded horns. The eyes are 
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marked by a bulge on either side of the flat reptilian muzzle. One 
of the leaves from which the neck rises meets the under jaw to form 
a strengthening strut. The opposite one served to support the handle 
when the brazier was resting on a flat surface. 


B. The Iron Sword. 


From the ash fill of the hypocaust of room a, like no. 1, an apparent 
stray, came an iron sword (pl. XXVI, 2) practically complete in 
eight pieces (F 877), 0.79 m. long overall, of which 0.645 m. is blade 
and 0.145 m. tang. The blade is heavy, 0.01 m. thick in the centre, 
with a rounded outline in section. It tapers from 0.04 m. wide just 
below the point to 0.05 m. just above the tang, where it flares out 
slightly to 0.059 m. The tang is round and tapers from 0.025 m. in 
diameter at the heel of the blade to 0.011 m. at the pommel. When 
found the point was inserted in a disc-shaped chape of bone, 0.072 m. 
wide, 0.058 m. high, and 0.012 m. thick. The cloth, leather, or wooden 
scabbard of which the chape was a part had completely disintegrated. 
Judging from its size, the weapon is undoubtedly a Roman spatha. 
In form it most closely approximates spathae from Carnuntum and 
Ingelsheim, though these are appreciably longer, 0.85 m. and 0.070 m. 
in blade. In length of blade (0.625 m. and 0.635 m.) it is more like 
two examples from Newstead, which, however, are lighter, narrower 
weapons with a marked central ridge down the blade.? The legionary 
gladius rarely exceeds 0.50—0.55 m. in blade. The spatha, restricted 
to certain auxiliaries in Tacitus’ day? by the end of the second century 
had begun to usurp the place of the gladius as the regular Jegionary 
arm, and by the time of Diocletian had displaced it entirely.4 The 
great spathae of Carnuntum, Nydam,* and Cologne® undoubtedly 


1 Der rémische Limes in Osterreich, V (1904), p. 75; L. Lindenschmit, Die Alterthiimer 
unserer heidnischen Vorzeit (1858), I, 1, pl. 5, fig. 2; cf. R. Cagnat, V. Chapot, Manuel 
d’Archéologie Romaine (1916—20), II, p. 326; Daremberg-Saglio, Dict., IV, 2, 1420; 
P. Couissin, Les Armes Romaines (1926), pp. 375 f.; for the spatha in general cf. R. E., 
III A, 1544 f. 

? J. Curle, A Roman Frontier Post and its People (1911), pl. XXXIV, pp. 183 ff.; 
Cagnat-Chapot, II, p. 327, and Couissin, op. cit., p. 376, following them, are in 
error in ascribing a length of 0.75 m. to these blades. 

* Annal. XII, 35; cf. Couissin, op. cit., p. 489. 

“Veget; 11, 15; cf A. £ TITAS isda: 

5 Lindenschmit, Tracht und Bewaffnung, pl. II. 

* Lindenschmit, Alt, u. Heid. Vorz., IV, pl. 57. 
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represent the spatha of Vegetius. The weapon from F3 may be an 
auxiliary’s arm, or may represent a moment of compromise in the 
third century transition from gladius to spatha as the legionary arm. 


C. Other Objects. 


The late fill in the piazza south of the amphitheatre? produced 
the top half of a small bronze ring with a delicately engraved bezel 
(F 853). The bezel is a simple flattening of the slightly raised surface 
of the cast bronze round. In an oval field 0.01 m. x 0.008 m., marked 
off by an incised outline, is engraved a female figure advancing right, 
left arm and hand outstretched before, right raised to the side and 
back, holding some small object. The long peplos and himation are 
blown forward by a wind from behind. The bodily forms are well 
indicated by the simple drapery lines, and the engraving is exception- 
ally fine for a bronze ring of this class.® 

The settlings in the second period drain in the frigidarium pool 
contained a dozen or more small beads of various sorts, bits of corroded 
bronze jewelry, and two engraved gems. 

The coins range from a dozen or more unidentified brasses, Parthian 
by their shape, to the regular third century Mesopotamian issues. 


7 See above, p. 75. 
® Cf. F. Henkel, Die rémischen Fingerringe, pp. 83 ff.; pls. XXXIV—XXXV. 
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III 
THE ROMAN BATHS 


A striking contrast to the normal architecture of Dura is presented 
by the three Roman baths. Sharply differentiated in plan, style, 
materials, and methods of construction from the other buildings of 
the city, they exhibit remarkable homogeneity as a group. This 
contrast is no less striking when they are compared with the older 
bath, F3. All three are built of identical materials to the same standard 
plan and differ only in details; and all three are bound up with the 
only water and drainage system of which traces have been found in 
the city. 

Each consists of a compact unit of five rooms, comprising the bath 
elements proper, to which were appended, as the nature of the site, 
the size of the bath, and the needs of its frequenters dictated, various 
dressing rooms, lounges, etc. The walls of the five room nucleus are 
in each case built solid of burnt brick, and the rooms covered by 
concrete vaults. The appended elements were rubble-walled and flat 
roofed. The three baths differ in size, and in describing them the 
order will be from the smallest to the largest. 


I. THE BATH IN M7 
(Pl. IV) 


This bath fronts on the south side of the main street at its intersection 
with Street A, just inside the main gate. Before its facade runs a shallow 
colonnade of rubble columns, 0.55—0.60 m. in diameter, set 2.70 to 
3.00 m. apart from axis to axis. An apodyterium, A, with two adjoining 
rooms, was built across the front of the main unit, which here lies 
with its long axis perpendicular to the main street. The walls of the 
apodyterium are of gypsum rubble, 0.go m. thick, and along all four 
sides run benches of mud brick covered with plaster. The paving 
is of burnt bricks, 0.29 m. square and 0.04—0.05 m. thick. The room 


1 (1) In block Eg, excavated 1928—a9, cf. Rep. II, pp. 18 f., 61 ff.; pls. VI, XL. 
(2) In Block M7, excavated 1929—30, cf. Rep. III, pp. 13 f. (3) In Block C3, partially 
excavated 1932—33. A fourth in Block A5 has been excavated only enough to estab- 
lish its identity as a bath, cf. Rep. V, p. 289. The excavation of the baths in M7 and 
E3 was carried to completion in 1932—33. 
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is entered from the colonnade by a doorway 1.17 m. wide, and com- 
municates with subsidiary room B by a doorway at its northwest corner. 

The solid brick walls of the main unit are 0.g0—0.95 m. thick. 
An examination of the brick work shows that, unlike its two companion 
baths, M7 was the work of two separate contractors or master brick- 
layers. On either side of a line down the axis of room I, 2.00 m. 
from its west wall, the technique differs radically. East of this line 
a brick 0.30—0.34 m. square X 0.03—0.045 m. thick is used, as in 
the other baths. The mortar is rather coarse and the horizontal joints 
irregular and thick, varying from 0.035 m. to 0.06 m. West of the line 
a smaller brick averaging 0.29 m. square and 0.045 m. thick was 
laid in finer mortar with more regular, closer joints, 0.015—0.028 m. 
thick. In both halves bzpedales and bricks 0.37—0.39 m. square and 
0.04— 0.055 m. thick, are used as binders. The meeting point of the 
two sections is clear at either end of the building. 

Room F is entered from the apodytertum by an opening 2.23 m. wide 
in its north wall, without jambs or sill, and hence never hung with 
doors. It is a simple rectangular room 10.20 m. long and 3.40 m. wide, 
paved with dzpedales. Its south end is occupied by a rectangular pool, 
2.80 m. wide, 1.50 m. long, and 0.63 m. deep, separated from the 
room by a curbing 0.32 m. high. The pool is floored with brick of 
the 0.29 m. format and lined with reddish-tan hydraulic cement. The 
curb was crowned by a coping of marble veneering 0.017 m. thick. 
Two quarter-circle brick steps lead down at the northeast corner. 
The room was, on the analogy of its sister baths, barrel vaulted, though 
its height is indeterminable, since no trace of the springing remains. 
The walls stand nowhere more than 1.60 m. high. The pool was 
covered by a cove supported probably by an arch over the front edge. 
The springing of the cove remains along the back but no trace is 
left of the arch which would have been 1.72 m. high above the floor 
at the crown of the intrados. ; 

An opening 1.50 m. wide without provision for doors gives on I, 
a rectangular room, 9.90 m. long and 2.60 m. wide, which is paved 
with white mosaic.” Its south end is narrowed to 1.80 m. by the door 
passage to C, and contains a pool 1.70 m. long, 1.30 m. wide, and 
1.10 m. deep. A curbing 0.55 m. high, with a step 0.30 m. high 
before it, set it off from the rest of the room. The room was undoubt- 
edly barrel-vaulted, and the pool was covered by a low barrel vault 
springing at the level of the curbing and developing a height of only 

2 For the inscription in the center of this floor, see Rep. III, p. 39; Rep. IV, pp. 78 f. 
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1.20 m. above the floor. The springing is in place along both sides. The 
rest of the room is built over a vaulted cellar 1.75 m. wide and 2.10 m. 
high. Its barrel vault springs 0.20 m. back from the wall face on either 
side, and was built, probably without centering, of courses of brick 
laid flat endwise in the Mesopotamian fashion. The floor surface of 
I is only 0.40 m. above the crown of the intrados of the vault. The 
space beneath the pool is occupied by a vaulted praefurnum and 
heating passage, the former 1.00 m. to the crown and 0.56 m. wide, 
the latter of the same width but only 0.76 m. high. The vaults, like 
the rest of those in the praefurnia and heating passages of the bath, 
are constructed of burnt bricks of the 0.30—0.34 square format set 
like radiating voussoirs. The crudity of the workmanship occasionally 
causes what was intended to be a semicircular arch to assume a some- 
what pointed form. The cellar of I communicates with the hypocaust 
of room III by an arched opening 0.82 m. high and 0.45 m. wide. 

This system of heating room I, unparalleled, apparently, elsewhere, 
is confined so far as we know to bath M7 at Dura. It insures a graduated 
range of heat across the floor, as well as a much lower temperature 
than would be developed with the normal hypocaust. Down the 
center of the room, over the crown of the vault, the floor would be 
warmest, growing cooler toward each side of the room over the 
spandrels. The water of the basin would be warmed by the heat 
passing beneath it. 

Room II was entered from the north end of I by a doorway, 1.30 m. 
wide between the reveals, with jambs built up of brick and a sill 
0.46 m. wide, 0.22 m. high. There are no traces of sockets for the 
cardines of doors, and it is doubtful whether they ever existed. The 
room is rectangular, 5.08 m. x 3.70 m., and floored with white 
mosaic, later covered by a layer of hydraulic cement. A doorway 
1.10 m. wide, like doorway I-II, fitted with brick jambs and sill, 
leads to room III, a smaller replica of II with the same mosaic 
flooring later covered with hydraulic cement. Both rooms were prob- 
ably barrel vaulted. Caldarium C, entered from III by a doorway 
0.95 m. wide, was floored like the others with white mosaic and hydraulic 
cement. Its central portion is almost square, 3.35 m. X 3.50 m., and it is 
possible that it was cross vaulted, though a barrel vault is just as 
probable. The west side of the square opens into an apsidal recess, 
the south side into a rectangular recess. Both recesses contained shallow 
pools. The apsidal pool, 0.40 m. deep, was raised 0.42 m. above the 
floor level. A brick curb, 0.40 m. high preceded by a step 0.42 m. 
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high, separated it from the room proper. The rectangular pool, at 
floor level, was 0.60 m. deep, preceded by a low curb, 0.17 m. high, 
and two steps, 0.15 m. and 0.27 m. high respectively. The lower step 
was added at the same time that the.floor mosaic was covered, so that 
originally a continuous 0.42 m. step ran in front of both pools. A door- 
way 0.80 m. wide and fitted with brick jambs, giving into a narrow 
passage, led back to room I. 

The floors of rooms II, III, and C were raised over hypocausts 
(pl. XV, 1, 2) and their walls were sheathed with heating tubult. 
The hypocausts were paved with bricks of the 0.30—0.34 m. square 
format, and the floors supported on brick pilae. These consist of two 
or three bricks 0.30—0.34 m. square as a base, a column of round 
bricks 0.24—0.26 m. in diameter and 0.04—0.05 m. thick with mortar 
joints 0.02—0.03 m. thick, and one to three bricks 0.37—0.39 m. 
square as a cap. The pilae are set 0.58—0.60 m. apart axially to 
support a flooring of bipedales, which in turn carries a layer of fine 
concrete 0.18 m. thick in which the mosaic f¢esserae are set. The pilae 
along the walls are regularly composed of whole or halved bricks of 
the 0.30—0.34 m. square format. Under room II, the hypocaust is 
1.05 m. high to the bottom of the bipedales, and the pilae have each 
twelve round bricks. Under III and C it is 1.40 m. high and there are 
nineteen round bricks to each pila. The hollow tubuli are 0.35—0.37 m. 
high, 0.21—0.23 m. long, and 0.15—0.17 m. wide. The openings in each 
end are 0.12—0.16 m. high x 0.06—0.08 m. wide, and the walls from 
0.02 to 0.03 m. thick. The tubulz were set upright, flat against the 
walls, and covered by a rendering of plaster. They sheathed all the 
walls and door reveals of II, III, and C, including the reveals of 
door I-II. 

This system was heated from two furnaces, one directly behind 
the rectangular recess of the caldarium, the other in the center of the 
west wal] of room II. The former consists of a vaulted fire box 0.75 m. 
wide, 1.48 m. to the springing and 1.80 m. to the crown of the vault, 
opening through an archway 0.45 m. wide and 1.20 m. to the crown, 
into a flue of approximately the same height and width. The flue is 
not vaulted, but the walls are corbelled out for 0.12 to 0.15 m. above 
the springing line of the entrance arch, and bipedales are laid across 
the remaining opening. The opening into the flue is 0.30 m. higher 
than the floor of the firebox, and from it the floor of the flue slopes 
downward into the hypocaust of C. The rectangular pool, which is 
carried on six brick piers, 0.70 m. X 0.35 m., thus received the first heat. 
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The furnace of II is a simple arched opening, 0.42 m. wide and 
0.80 m. high, through the wall. The bases of the partition walls 
II—III and III—C are each pierced by three arched openings of 
various heights and widths for the passage of the heated air. Up a 
vertical channel in the center of the north wall of II ran a smoke-flue 
of sections of terracotta piping. Originally it doubtless pierced the 
vault and served as a chimney. 

The water and drainage system of the bath may be traced with 
a show of completeness. The main reservoir abutted against the rear 
of the frigidarium. Only the base remains, but the rest may be restored 
with certainty. It consisted of a lower vaulted tank 4.20 m. long, 
3.20 m. wide, and originally 1.55—1.65 m. high, constructed of bricks 
of a small (0.24 m. square) format. It was floored with bricks 0.37—0.39 
m. square and lined with two coats, each 0.015 m. thick, of hydraulic 
cement. Along the west half of the south wall was a massive buttress, 
originally 1.60 m. long by 0.56 m. thick. The walls of this lower tank 
stand 0.80 to 1.10 m. high, with the spring and haunches of the vault 
in place, and from numerous large fragments of brick covered with 
hydraulic cement found during the excavations of 1932—1933 it is 
clear that the vault carried a second reservoir above it. Water was 
probably raised from the lower to the upper reservoir by means of 
some sort of pump supported by the buttress at the south end of the 
lower reservoir. The section of terracotta piping leading from the 
upper reservoir to the frigidartum pool is stiJl in place. Similar sections 
of pipe giving into the pool of I and the southeast corner of the rectan- 
gular caldarium pool would also originally have been connected with 
this reservoir, probably by means of lead piping as in Bath E3.3 The 
apsidal caldartum pool was fed by a more complicated system. Adjoining 
it on the south was a deep rectangular tank 1.60 m. x 1.40 m. and 
1.20 m. deep, the floor of which was 1.52 m. below that of the pool. 
A line of terracotta piping runs from a point two-thirds up the side 
of this tank to the pool and a similar line entered the opposite side 
of the tank at a point one-third up the side. This last was some 5.50 m. 
long, originating in a brick lined and floored pit, 1.30 m, x 0.85 m. 
and 1.10 m. deep, in the southwest corner of the caldarium furnace 
room. It is clear, therefore, that the apsidal pool was filled by some 
sort of inverted siphon system, all traces of the other half of which 
have disappeared. Either water was siphoned directly from the large 
reservoir to the pit and thence to the pool, or from a subsidiary tank, 

® See below, p. 94. 
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perhaps over the caldarium praefurnium. It is also possible that there 
was some sort of pump over the pit to aid the process. 

Drainage was effected into two box drains in Street A. The head 
of the first (a) is beside the opening of the tepidarium praefurnium to 
the east. It runs south along the side of the reservoir, pierces an ad- 
joining house wall, and divides to circle the foundations of a room 
of the house. Issuing, it continues south along the west side of Street 
A to the corner of Street 3, where it apparently enters a sort of catch 
basin. From there it proceeds at a right angle down Street 3, only 
to be lost beside the Christian Chapel building. Within the limits 
of the bath area and the house adjoining, it is of gypsum rubble, 
0.17 m. wide and 0.21 m. deep. In its course down Street A it is 
0.22 m. wide and 0.32 m. deep, brick lined and covered with bricks 
leaning together along the top. Beyond the catch basin it seems to 
be covered now with brick, now with slabs of gypsum 0.06—0.08 m. 
thick. The second drain (b) apparently originates at the catch basin 
at the corner of Streets A and 3. It runs down Street A toward the 
bath at a distance of 0.40—0.60 m. from (a), skirts the east side of 
the bath, turns and proceeds down the south side of Main Street 
toward the main gate, through which it appears to have issued. 

A drain of terracotta pipes led from the frigidarium pool beneath 
the floor, through the wall and into (b), 4.30 m. from the southeast 
corner of the building. The pool of I drained by a similar line of 
pipe into the head of drain (a). Both caldarium pools drained onto the 
floor of the room, where the water was collected in a terracotta pipe 
piercing obliquely the south wall near the southeast corner. The link 
between this pipe and drain (a), into which it must have emptied, 
has disappeared. On the analogy of the other baths and because of the 
drain pipe which passes under the sill of door I—II giving onto the 
tepidarium floor, it must be assumed that room II was furnished with 
water for bathing. Since no basin is provided for in the plan, a portable 
labrum must have taken its place. How the water draining into the 
tepidarium was disposed of is not apparent. 

The bath itself, though it is definitely of the Roman period, affords 
no materia] for closer dating. The site upon which it was built was 
already occupied by two or more houses which it was necessary to 
demolish. Thus the walls of the outlying rooms of these houses, which, 
abut on the bath but whose area was not incorporated into that of the 
bath, were either rehabilitated or turned to subsidiary uses for the bath. 
Thus the walls of a pre-existing room were re-used for the caldarium 
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furnace room, and the furnace’ of room II is situated in one corner 
of a court which appears at the same time to have appertained to 
a dwelling. The service area back of the tepidartum was a former house 
court, and we have seen how drain (a) was partially built through 
a living establishment. Rooms B and B* were superposed upon pre- 
existing house walls. 


Il. THE BATH IN E3 
(Pl. IV) 


Bath Eg lies obliquely across colonnaded Tenth Avenue and Street G 
just west of their junction. It thus lies within the Roman quarter at 
its eastern limit, and effectually closes its monumental thoroughfare. 
In this case five additional rooms have been added against the south 
and east sides of the central unit whose long axis runs northeast—south- 
west. The first of these, E, at the southeast corner is a colonnaded 
entrance court 9.20 m. x 8.10 m. with five columns along its north and 
east walls. The columns 0.62 m. in diameter and 2.00—2.50 m. apart 
(axially). are ranged 1.65—1.85 m. from the walls. The court constituted 
the principal entrance to the bath from Tenth Avenue from which 
it was accessible by two doorways in its south wall. A doorway in its 
north wall opens on room E}?, a sort of vestibule, with an outside 
entrance in its east wall. E? is stoutly paved with gypsum mortar, 
0.055 m. thick, and along all four walls, interrupted only by the door- 
ways, run rubble benches 0.41 m. high and 0.46—0.56 m. wide. 
At the northwest corner a doorway 1.40 m. wide between the reveals 
gives entrance to a large rectangular apodyterium, 14.50 m. X 4.90 m., 
paved with burnt brick, 0-37—0.39 m. square. Benches 0.56 m. wide 
and 0.40 m. high run along all four walls. On three sides they are 
of rubble, but along the east end of the room they consist of heavy 
gypsum slabs carried on massive gypsum supports 0.20—0.24 m. 
thick. These supports appear to be halved cover slabs for a latrine, 
which may originally have occupied one portion of the room. Room A 
communicated with the exterior by a doorway, 1.52 m. wide, in its 
north wall, and gave also on B by a doorway 1.30 m. wide in its 
west wall. Room B, a second apodyterium and lounge, is a long rectan- 
gular room, 11.50 m. X 3.55 m. Its west wall opens into a large bay, 
6.00 m. X 5.20 m. surrounded on three sides by benches, 1.00—1.20 m. 
broad and 0.21 m. high on the north and west sides, 0.62 m. broad 
and 0.37 m. high on the west. A continuation of the brick paving of A 
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floors the south end of the room. The walls of all these rooms are of 
gypsum rubble, varying from 0.70 m. to 1.10 m. in thickness according 
te the enclosed area to be roofed. i 

The walls of the five room bath unit are built solid of burnt brick, 
and are normally 1.10 m. in thickness. The rooms when excavated 
were choked with concrete debris from the fallen vaults. The brick- 
work is identical with that of the east half of Bath M7. The 0.30—0.34. 
m. square brick is used, laid in hard coarse lime mortar with irregular 
horizontal joints 0.035—0.06 m. thick. Occasional bdipedales and 
bricks of the size 0.37—0.39 m. square, are inserted as binders, 
especially at the corners. Doorways and the heating flues through the 
partition walls in the hypocausts are spanned by segmental arches 
constructed of bricks 0.37—0.39 m. square set to the curve of the 
arch like voussoirs. 

A doorway 1.20 m. wide leads from apodyterium A to frigidarium F. 
Like the three other doors of F, it is a simple opening without jambs 
or sill, never hung with doors. F is a long rectangle 12.00 m. X 4.10 m. 
Its walls stand in places 2.70 m. high from the floor. Its barrel vault, 
of which a fragment of the springing is in place on the west side, 
sprang at 2.60 m. from the floor, giving a height of 4.65 m. to the 
crown. It was supported across the center of the room by a brick 
arch, of which the impost pilasters 1.10 m. broad, with a projection 
of 0.42 m., remain to a height of 1.75 m. North of this arch the room 
was paved with bricks of the 0.37—0.39 m. format, south of it, with 
four rows of bipedales and two of a small 0.24 m. square type. The 
south end is occupied by a rectangular pool 3.30 m. X 2.30 m. and 
1.07 m. deep, floored with bricks 0.30—0.34 m. square, and lined 
with hydraulic cement. It is set off from the room by a curb 0.40 m. 
high and three quarter-circular steps lead down into it in the north- 
east corner. In the walls at back and sides are three apsidal niches, 
each 0.63 m. wide. Beside it an apsidal bay in the east wall contains 
a pool 1.52 m. wide and 0.65 m. deep preceded by a curb also 0.40 m. 
high. Along the east wall of the room runs a rubble bench 0.42 m. 
wide and 0.55 high. 

A door was broken through the north end of the room’s east wall 
to give admittance to F1, a brick-paved and rubble-benched annex. 
F! belongs to the added rubble-walled group and formed no part 
of the central unit. 

Two doorways give on room I. The springing of the segmental 
arch over the southern doorway is in place 1.95 m. above the floor. 
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Room I is rectangular, 9.80 m. xX 2.95 m. It was also accessible 
originally from B by a doorway later closed by a rubble screen 0.36 m. 
thick., Its south end is narrowed to 1.50 m. by a door passage from C, 
and contains a rectangular pool 1.20 m. X 0.74 m., and 0.70 m. deep. 
An area 3.10 m. long before the pool is paved with eight rows of 
0.30—0.34 m. bricks and two of bipedales. The walls of the body of the 
room stand 2.40 m. at the highest and show no traces of the vault’s 
springing. The springing of the barrel vault over the narrow end and 
the pool, however, is in place 2.15 m. from the floor. It would have 
developed a height of 2.90 m. to the crown. The spring of the segmental 
arch, 0.98 m. in span, over the tepidartum end of the door passage to C, 
remains 1.85 m. above the floor. 

A doorway, 1.00 m. wide, with jambs built up in brick, but, like the 
other doorways of the bath, exhibiting no evidences of doors, opens into 
room IJ. The north wall of this rectangle, 5.30 m. X 3.10 m., breaks 
into an apse 3.80 m. broad, the floor of which is raised 0.30 m. 
above the floor of the room. The latter was found in the excavations 
of 1928—29 to have been paved with marble. The apse could only 
have been vaulted with a half dome, but its walls stand 1.80 m. high 
without a trace of the springing. The outer wall of II stands 2.05 m. 
high, and in the lunette above this height probably held the window, 
glass from which was found in the excavations.® 

Room III, a rectangle 5.30m. x 2.90 m., is accessible from II by a door 
1.22 m. wide, narrowed to 0.94 m. in its northern half (pl. XVI, 1). 
From what remains of the floor it appears to have been pavedsimply with 
concrete. No trace of its barrel vault remains 77 situ, the north and south 
walls standing only 1.90 m. and 1.80 m. high respectively. The latter 
is abnormally thick, 1.55 m., and is pierced by a door, 1.22 m. wide 
at its north end but narrowed to 0.72 m. at its south, giving on C. 
Cis a rectangle 4.60 m. x 4.10 m., its west wal] opening into a rectangu- 
lar bay, 3.20 m. wide, containing a shallow rectangular pool, its south 
wall into an apsidal pool. The rectangular pool, 2.55 m. X 1.20 m., 
and 0.94 m. deep is set 0.10 m. above floor level and is set off from 
the room by a step 0.55 m. high crowned by a curb, 0.48 m. high. The 
apsidal pool, 3.00 m. across the front, and 1.00 m. deep, is raised 
0.15 m. above the floor. It is preceded by the same 0.55 m. step as the 
rectangular pool and has a curb 0.60 m. high. A narrow door only 
0.62 m. wide, in the northeast corner of C, opening originally into a 

“ Rep. II, p. 64. 

® Rep. II, p. 64. 
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vaulted passage leading back to I, was later closed by a screen wall. 
Like III, C was apparently floored with concrete. Its walls, standing 
1.75—2.05 m. high, show none of the vaulting in place. 

Rooms II, III, and C were built over hypocausts 1.10 m. high 
constructed on the same system as those of bath M7. The hypocaust 
was paved with 0.37—0.39 m. square brick. The pilae which supported 
the floors above consisted of two square base bricks of the 0.30—0.34 m. 
size, nine round. bricks 0.24—0.26 m. in diameter and 0.04—0.05 m. 
thick, and two cap bricks 0.41—0.44 m. square and 0.04—0.05 m. 
thick. The mortar joints were from 0.02 to 0.03 m. thick. Placed 
axially 0.58—o.60 m. apart, the pilae carried a layer of bipedales which 
in turn supported a layer of fine concrete paving 0.18 m. thick. Whole 
or halved 0.30—0.34 m. bricks form the pilae along the walls, and the 
additional weight of the steps and curbs across the fronts of the pools 
is taken on rectangular brick piers. Partition walls II—III and ITI—C 
are each pierced with two flues, 0.56 m. wide and 1.26 m. to the crown 
of their segmental vaults, for heat circulation. Except for the east wall 
of II, the walls of all three rooms are sheathed with heating tubuli of 
the same format as those used in M7, 0.35—0.37 m. high, 0.21—0.23 m. 
long, and 0.15—0.17 m. wide, their walls 0.02—0.03 m. thick, with end 
openings 0.12—0.16 m. x 0.06—o0.08 m. They are set upright flat 
against the brick and covered with a rendering of plaster. Only the 
doors, the apsidal pool of C, and the rear wall of the rectangular pool 
are not lined with them. 

Heat is furnished by two praefurnia, one at the southwest corner 
of C (pl. XV, 3), the other at the center of the west side of II. The 
former consists of a semicircular arched opening, 0.70 m. wide, 1.35 m. 
high, and 0.45 m. deep, with a stone sill 0.25 m. high. It is followed 
by a furnace chamber 1.30 m. long, 0.84 m. broad, and 2.00 m. high, 
whose walls, from a metre above the floor, are gradually corbelled 
out until a row of bipedales can be laid across the opening at the top. 
This in turn is succeeded by a large flue of the same width, 2.40 m. 
long with a semicircular brick barrel vault, 2.10 m. to the crown. 
At its northern end this flue divides, one branch going off to the right 
to discharge its heat under the apsidal pool of the caldarium, one 
continuing ahead to end beneath the rectangular west pool. Each 
of these branches consists of an archway 0.45 m. wide and 1.10 m. 
high, above which is a smaller arched opening 0.35 m. high, giving 
in each case into the pool itself. There is abundant comparative 
material to show that these small semicircular openings were designed 
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to hold testudines alvei, semi-cylindrical metal heaters, to warm the 
water of the basins.® 

The second praefurnium consists of a semicircular arched firebox 
0.56 m. wide, 0.86 m. high, and 0.76 m. deep, in projection outside 
the building, and a flue through the wall of the same width but 1.07 m. 
high, being corbelled out and roofed with bzpedales. 

The water and drainage system is somewhat simpler than that of 
Bath M7. The area back of rooms I and C was occupied by three 
elevated reservoirs supported by vaulted substructures (R, R1, R?). 
Of the first, directly back of C, only the end walls and sections of the 
springing of the vaulted substructure remain. Its area would have 
been 3.40 m. X 1.75 m. The second is better preserved, 3.60 m. x 2.85 m. 
in area; it is lined with hydraulic cement. The vaulted passage that 
supports it is 1.35 m. wide and 2.10 m. high, and opens into the 
vaulted chamber 1.52 m. wide x 2.65 m. high which carries reservoir 
R2. The greater part of this vault is fallen, and with it the floor of the 
reservoir, but enough remains toshow that the tank was 2.40m. X 1.50m. 
in area and lined with hydraulic cement. The vaulted spaces beneath 
all three no doubt served as storage and service rooms. Terracotta 
pipes connect R! and R?, and must originally have joined R to R1. 
R? was filled from R1, which was in turn filled from R, where the 
water was received from outside. A line of terracotta piping from R? 
terminates in a square sinking 0.14 m. X 0.14 m. above the pool of I, 
which evidently held an ornamental spout of some sort. A similar 
line, starting from the northeast corner of R! to feed the frigidarium 
pool, would probably have debouched in the head of the central 
niche back of the pool. The start, from the northwest corner of R}, 
of the pipe feeding the apsidal pool of C and a section of lead piping 
at its termination on the east side of the pool are still in situ. The 
rectangular pool of C was probably filled directly from R, though no 
evidences of the connection remain. The raised apse of II seems to 
have been designed to contain a portable labrum. 

All the waste water of E3 was collected into a single box drain 
of the same type as those serving Bath M7. It is a trough of gypsum 
rubble 0.24 m. wide and 0.32 m. deep covered with 0.06 m. slabs 


* Vitruvius, V, 10. For examples see: G. Fusch, Uber Hypokausten-Heizungen 
(Diss. Hannover, 1910), figs. 64 (Boscoreale), 70, 70 a (Hiifingen); Mau, Pompeji, 
fig. 97 (Stabian baths); D. Krencker, Die Trierer Kaiserthermen, I (1929), pp. 68 
(Trier), 211, fig. 288 (Lambaesis). An actual testudo alvei seems to be preserved 
in the Museum of Djemila (Algeria), cf. Krencker, op. cit., p. 303, fig. 450. 
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of gypsum. From its origin beneath the floor of apodyterium A it proceeds 
in an easterly direction and turns up the continuation of Tenth Avenue. 
Beyond this point it has not been traced. 

A length of terracotta pipe drains the pool of F into a narrow 
brick lined conduit, 0.11 m. wide, which, beneath the west side of 
the south door F-I, also receives a line of pipe from the tepidarium 
pool. Cutting diagonally across beneath the floor of I, it meets, in a 
square catch basin before door I—II, a drain from beneath the sill 
of the door. The two caldarium pools drain onto the floor, and their 
water, as well as that of the labrum in II, was apparently collected in 
this drain beneath the sill of door I—II. From the catch basin another 
brick lined conduit leads under doorway A—I to discharge into the 
large box drain. 


III. THE BATH IN G3? 
(Pl. IV) 


Bath Cg, the largest and richest of the three, has been only in part 
uncovered. Enough, however, has been done to disengage completely 
three of its five central rooms and establish the general outlines of the 
other two. The accessory rooms have been sufficiently cleared to 
assure a practically certain reconstruction. The bath lay in a bend 
of the main street, which here turned south at right angles for a short 
distance before resuming its east-west course toward the river gate. 
It thus closed the vista of the first stretch of the main street coming 
up from the gate, and its accessory rooms fronted on a little piazza 
at this right-angled corner. The modern Deir-ez-Zor — Abou Kemal 
piste cuts across the site obliterating the connection between the out- 
lying portions of the accessory rooms on the east and the bath proper 
on the west. 

These rooms formed a rubble-walled ‘“‘L’’ wing at an angle of 87 
degrees to the rest of the bath. This slight skew of three degrees in 
orientation, shared by the south end of room F, was probably dictated 
by the alignment of the adjoining buildings to the south. Entrance 
was from the piazza to the north into a vestibule, E. To the east two 
arched openings gave on latrines, L. They consisted of narrow booths 
each with an aperture in its paving giving on a drain beneath, and 
were screened from room B by a thin rubble wall probably never more 
than breast high. To the west symmetry suggests the reconstruction 


7 The basis for the discussion of this building is the notes of the excavator, 
Miss Margaret Crosby, carefully checked by personal observation of the author. 
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of a corresponding small chamber, B’, — latrine or service room. The 
doorway from E to the great apodyterium, A, 18.35 m. X 8.05 m., has not 
been uncovered, but is to be restored opposite the outer doorway. 
The excavated portion of A is floored with bipedales and surrounded 
by a rubble bench. A doorway toward the east end of the north wall 
opens into B, a subsidiary dressing room. 

The long axis of the central unit lay north and south. Its solid 
brick walls, normally 1.30 m. thick, are built of the same 0.30—0.34 m. 
square brick as the other baths. As binders and at the corners the 
0.37—0.39 m., 0.41—0.44 m., and 0.58—0o.60 m. formats occur. The 
same hard, coarse, lime mortar is employed, the joints varying from 
0.03 m. to 0.065 m. in thickness. The doorways were spanned by very 
flat segmental arches of 0.30—0.34 m. and 0.37—0.3g9 m. bricks set 
like voussoirs. The concrete of the fallen vaults had caementa chiefly 
of large river pebbles mixed in the same hard grey mortar used for 
the walls. 

Little has been cleared of F, a rectangle 13.50 m. long and probably 
ca. 6.50 m. wide. Its northern end was partitioned off to form a 
separate chamber, perhaps analogous in purpose to F’ in bath Eg, 
though in this case part of the brick-built nucleus. A separate alcove 
at the southern end contained the pool for bathing (pl. XVI, 3). 
This alcove appears as an arcaded kiosk with an ornamental pool at 
the west side. Two openings, 1.00 m. and 1.25 m. wide respectively, 
separated by a brick pier, 1.17 m. square, lead into it from F. The 
openings were undoubtedly arched, and to them correspond two 
similar openings, each 1.50 m. wide, separated by a pier 1.35 m. X I.17m., 
at the opposite end of the area.® The east sides of both sets of openings 
rest on massive brick piers projecting into the room 1.60 m. and 
2.00 m. respectively, and from them was sprung an arch spanning 
the interval of 4.35 m. between them. Into the pool, 3.25m. x 2.10 m. 
x 1.08 m. deep, and lined with hydraulic cement, descend three steps 
between impost pilasters from which sprang an arch across the front. 
In the center of each side wall is an apsidal niche, 0.90 m. wide, and 
in the center of the rear wall an apsidal flanked by two square niches, 
each 0.50 m. wide. The clear termination of the room’s paving on. 
a line 0.64 m. from the top step of the pool indicates that a low curb, 
probably of rubble, preceded it. The pool was certainly vaulted and 
it is likely that the room was as well, though there is some evidence 


* The western of these openings was eventually blocked with rubble. Cf. below. 
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that it was flat-roofed.® At the south end of the room the south end of 
the east pier, together with the section of wall adjoining the pool 
and blocking the west arch, were carried out in rubble. The remaining 
arch formed a subsidiary or service entrance. The passage leading 
to this entrance was spanned by an arch sprung from a pilaster jut- 
ting obliquely from the rubble walling to a corresponding pilaster 
at the corner of the building adjoining. The great arch in the east 
side of the area opened on room A. The paving is of bipedales, mended 
in one place with 0.37—0.39 m. bricks, and continuing the alignment 
of the rows of paving bricks in A. 

A doorway, 1.42 m. wide, in the west wall of F gives into I. Alone 
of the doors of the three baths, this has a stone sill, 0.32 m. wide and 
0.27 m. high, the stone jambs standing 2.00 m. high. Either jamb 
is cut on the corners of four large gypsum blocks, each 1.32 m. x 0.50 m. 
x 0.50 m., the first and third of which are carried through the thickness 
of the wall, showing along the reveals, while the second and fourth 
are carried down the face of the west wall of F. Room I is a long 
rectangle 13.45 m. x 3.60 m. floored with white mosaic with four 
panels of geometric pattern down the center of the room. Its barrel 
vault was high, for the east and west walls stand 4.30 m. and 4.70 m. 
respectively, with no trace of the springing. At its southern end is 
a pool 2.20 m. X 1.20 m. and 1.12 m. deep, preceded by a brick curb 
0.32 m. high. The vaulting of this pool is peculiar. An arch sprung 
from impost pilasters of a projection of 0.57 m. was carried across 
the opening into the room. The barrel vault of the pool itself sprang 
at 2.20 m. from the floor, on the west side from the advanced west 
wall of the pool, on the east from a segmental arch covering a shallow 
niche, 0.25 m. deep, of the width of the pool. The face of this arch 
is retreated 0.23 m. behind the face of the impost pilaster of the arch 
spanning the opening. Thus where the springing of the vault on the 
west side was advanced 0.32 m. beyond the face of the impost pilaster 
on that side, it is retreated 0.23 m. on the other side. Doubtless the 
excavation of C would provide an explanation. The rear wall of the 
pool was broken by an arched niche or opening, 1.00 m. wide. The 
voussoir bricks of the arch have fallen and the opening itself has not 


® Painted bricks, 0.25—0.29 m. square and 0.04 m. thick, with designs of pome- 
granates, peltae, wreaths, rosettes, and capricorn, such as those which formed the 
ceiling of the Synagogue, were found in the room during the excavations. They 
occurred rather high in the fill, however, and it is difficult not to believe that they 
dropped from House C adjoining. 
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been cleared. The excavations were not pushed far enough to determine 
whether I, like room I in M7, had a vaulted hypocaustal cellar 
beneath it. 

At the southwest corner of the room proper is an unopened doorway 
which gave originally on room C. It is intact, 1.00 m. wide, and 2.01 m. 
high, spanned by a very flat segmental arch. Doorway I—II, 1.30 m. 
wide, with jambs built up in brick, shows the traces of the springer 
bricks of its segmental arch 1.90 m. above the floor. Room II (pl. XVI, 
2), 5.40 m. X 5.60 m., was perhaps cross-vaulted. Its south and east walls 
stand 4.70 m. high above the floor, but no vaulting remains in place. 
The west wall opens into a large apsidal niche, 4.65 m. wide, whose 
rear wall is pierced by a large window-opening 1.82 m. wide, 1.45 m. 
above floor level. The floor of the room, though completely demol- 
ished by the falling of the vaults, was quite evidently of mosaic, many 
fragments of which came to light in clearing the hypocaust. The 
floors of the door passages retained their mosaic paving. The walls, 
at least of the apse, were originally veneered with marble, completely 
or merely with a dado. Numerous fragments of the veneering 0.03 to 
0.04 m. thick were found in the apse together with the bronze cramps 
which fixed them to the brick.1° One fragment was still in place just 
above floor level. 

Doorway II—III, 1.45 m. wide, like doorway I—II, though its 
arch has faJlen, shows the marks of its springing on either side at I.go m. 
from the floor. The west wall of room III, 7.10 m. x 4.57 m., was pierced 
jn the center for a window, like that of II, 1.45 m. above the floor. 
Only the north side of the opening is preserved, 1.33 m. from the 
north wall, but, assuming that the window occupied the exact center 
of the wall it would have been 1.91 m. broad. The room is floored 
with white mosaic in the center of which are three geometrically 
patterned panels, the westernmost partially obliterated by a crude 
repair. In the northeast and southeast corners are the bases, respectively 
0.51 m. X 0.32 m. and 0.32 m. high, and 0.65 m. x 0.33 m. and 0.08 m. 
high, of two brick buttresses or pilasters, built not against the walls 
themselves but against their sheathing of tubuli. Their purpose is 
obscure. In the south wall is the unexcavated opening of a doorway, 
0.85 m. between the jambs, to room C. C is unexcavated, but the 
exterior line of its west wall has been traced as far as the southwest 

10 Tapering lengths of bronze, 0.002—0.003 m. thick, 0.01—0.015 m. at the widest, 


and 0.12—0.14 m. long, pointed at one end. Both ends bent up at about 0.01 m. from 
the extremities. 
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corner. A projection of 0.70 m. of this west wall beyond that of room III 
suggests the presence of a western apsidal pool (cf. the similar projec- 
tion for the apsidal pool of room II, and of M7, C), and the return of 
1.50 m. at the end of the projection and a further stretch of 4.25 m. 
suggest a southern rectangular pool (cf. again the exterior outline 
of M7, C). Part, at least, of this last stretch of wall was, apparently, 
carried out in rubble. 

Rooms II, III, and C were heated by hypocausts and tubuli. The 
hypocaust of II has been partially cleared, one or more rows of tubuli 
remain about the walls of III, and though C has not been cleared, 
there is clear evidence for its hypocaust as well. From the evidence 
of II, the hypocausts were constructed in the way familiar from baths 
M7 and Eg. Brick filae set axially 0.58—0.60 m. apart supported 
a layer of bipedales, on which was laid a paving of cement 0.16 m. 
thick in which were set the mosaic tesserae. Rising from a floor paved 
with brick of the 0.37—0.39 m. size, the pilae consisted of: a base of 
two 0.30—0.34 square bricks; a column of eighteen round bricks 
0.30—0.32 m. in diameter; two cap bricks, one 0.30—0.34 m. square, 
the other 0.40—0.42 m. square. It will be noted that the round bricks 
are of a larger size than those used in the other two baths. The tubuli 
are of the normal 0.35—0.37 m. X 0.2I—0.23 m. X 0.15—-0.17m. size 
with walls 0.02 to 0.03 m. thick and end openings 0.12—0.16 m. x 
0.06—o.08 m. On the north wall of III, are the traces of two smoke 
flues of terracotta piping. 

This system was heated from two praefurnia, one at the rear of C, 
the other outside the apse of II. The inner end of the latter has been 
disengaged. It is a heating flue 0.45 m. wide and 1.27 m. high, corbel- 
led out at the top and roofed with bipedales. The actual south prae- 
furnium was not reached in the excavations, but the deposit of ashes 
and soot which surrounded it was encountered at the southwest 
corner of the building. 

The excavation so far as it progressed brought to light little or no 
evidence of the source or mode of distribution of water to the various 
rooms. Traces of the drainage system were, however, uncovered. The 
main sewer was a box drain of rubble 0.26 m. wide and 0.42 m. deep, 
covered with gypsum slabs. Issuing from beneath the excavated 
apodyterium, it ran straight east down the main street toward the river 
gate. A smaller box drain of brick, visible near the southeast corner 
of I, received a terracotta pipe drain from the pool of I and probably 
also the waste water of C and II. In its visible portion it is directed 

7* 
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east, and would, after traversing F, have emptied into the main drain 
beneath the apodyterium floor. The head of a line of terracotta piping 
emerging from beneath the floor of F at the south end of the vanished 
curb before the pool is difficult of explanation. It cannot well have 
served to drain the pool, and may just possibly have been connected 
with the arrangement for filling it. 


IV. THE WATER SYSTEM 


At various times in the course of the excavations since 1928-29 
bits of the system which fed the reservoirs of the city’s baths have been 
uncovered here and there.!! They consisted of portions of lines of 
terracotta piping made up of pipe sections 0.16 m. in diameter and 
0.40 m. long, narrowed to a nozzle 0.10 m. in diameter at one end. 
The nozzle of each was inserted in the large end of the next and held 
in place with plaster. Their function and relation to each other is not 
apparent until they are studied as a group and in connection with 
the baths. 

The portions of pipe-line that have been uncovered may be enumerat- 
ed as follows. (1) A fragment, 30.00 m. long, skirting the north side 
of Bath Eg in Street G. (2) A fragment 86.00 m. long running up 
Street D from the mud brick embankment of the city wall to a point 
near the intersection of Tenth Avenue. (3) A fragment traceable 
at intervals for about 250.00 m. from the southeast corner of Bath M7 
down Street A to a point midway between Streets 4 and 6. (4) A frag- 
ment traceable at intervals for 40.00 m. down the main street from 
a point just in front of bath C3. To these must be added a row of thirty 
one rubble piers, 0.75—0.80 m. square, 2.40—2.50 m. apart axially, 
running from reservoir R of Bath E3 down the side of Street F to a 
reentrant angle of the city wall.1* The terminal pier was attached to 
the wall by a screen wall of rubble 0.30 m. thick. Unfortunately the 
city wall at this point is destroyed almost to its foundations and the 
area has not been excavated so that no idea of the arrangements can 
be got. It is evident, however, that the row of piers were part of an 
aqueduct supporting either a channel or specus or a line of pipe which 
brought water to reservoir R of Bath E3. There must, therefore, have 
existed at this point along the wall a machine or series of machines for 
raising water from the wadi below. It is probably to be supposed that 

1K, g., Rep. IL, p. 64; Rep. V, p. 237. 

12 Rep. IT, pp. 19, 66. 
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a great basin-had been dug at the foot of the slope fed by a channel 
from the nearby river,!* and that water wheels placed on successive 
terraces raised the water to the level of the head of the aqueduct.!4 

It is not likely that more than one such hydraulic establishment 
existed on the north side of the city, so that fragments (1) and (2) of 
pipe line must be brought into relationship with it. The former has 
been traced only a little beyond the northwest corner of Bath Eg, 
but is directed down Street G toward the source of the aqueduct. The 
latter disappears under the mud brick embankment at the end of 
Street D, and may be assumed to have turned east at right angles 
along the foot of the wall as far as the site of the hydraulic station. 
Fragment (1), though it skirts Bath E3, obviously did not supply it 
with water, but continued past it. It is to be related to the older Bath 
F3, which in the Roman period, as we have seen, acquired a de- 
veloped water system. It doubtless fed the large reservoir at the north 
side of the caldarium. Similarly, fragment (2) must be related to fragment 
(3), which is itself clearly part of a system for conveying water to the 
lower reservoir of Bath M7. Since trenches dug across Street A between 
Streets 6 and 10 have failed to disclose remains of (3), it probably 
turned up Street 6 as far as Street D, where we have its continuation 
in fragment (2). Thus the three baths in the northern and western 
regions of the city were supplied with water from a common source, 
an hydraulic station situated on the brink of the north wadi between 
the ends of Streets F and G. 

Pipe line fragment (4) compels the assumption of a second battery 
of water wheels probably near the river gate. The remains are clearly 
a part of a line feeding Bath C3. Its further course down the main 
street is determined by the line of that street, which descends toward 
the river gate in a depression with rising ground on either side. The 
line undoubtedly terminated at or near the river gate, where an 
elevated reservoir would have forced the water up it on the principle 
of the inverted siphon. 


18 It should be remembered that the Euphrates, which now flows 500 m. to the 
east, in antiquity washed the base of the cliff upon which the town was built. Cf. 
Ammianus Marcell., XXIV, 1, 5. 

14 A similar system may be seen in operation at al-Asharah, where a battery 
of water wheels raises water from an artificial lagoon about 20.00 m. below the 
level of the town. 

18 Above pp. 70 f. 
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V. SURVEY OF BATHS AT DURA 


In summary, we have found the three baths built of thesame materials, 
with the same technique, to the same plan. With the exception of 
a portion of Bath M7, a standard series of brick sizes was laid in an 
identical manner with the same mortar. The same hard sand and 
lime concrete with large river pebbles as caementa formed the vaults. 
Constructional details exhibit the same correspondence. The same 
method of corbelling and roofing heating flues appears in all three. 
Hypocaustal pilae are of the same succession of square and round 
bricks. Tubuli are of a standard size, etc. 

The characteristic common plan is that of two long rectangular 
rooms F and I flanked by three smaller rectangular rooms II, III, 
and C, whose long axes are perpendicular to the long axes of the 
first two.1® Rooms II, III, and C are built over hypocausts, heated by 
two furnaces, one giving into the hypocaust of C, the other into the 
hypocaust of II. F is in each case without hypocausts. In the two 
ascertained examples, I was in one case (M7) built over a vaulted 
hypocaustal cellar with a praefurnium, and in the other without any 
direct means of heating. F and I are provided with rectangular pools 
for bathing, C with a rectangular and an apsidal pool. In two cases 
(E3, Cg) II also has an apse, and we have seen that in all three it 
was probably furnished with a portable labrum. F communicates by 
one or two doors with I, I with II, II with III, III with C, and C 
with I. These features stamp the individual rooms as F, frigidarium; 
I, tepidarium; II and III, intermediate hot rooms; C, caldarium. The 
rooms in the normal Roman bath sequence corresponding to our II 
and III were, almost certainly, a subsidiary caldarium and a sudatorium.1" 
The normal bathing sequence would have followed the order F—I 
—II—IJI—C—I—F.18 

This precise plan and arrangement of rooms, though not exampied 
elsewhere, is closely related to the plan-type called by Krencker!9 


1° The rooms have been lettered according to the system adopted by Krencker, 
Die Trierer Kaiserthermen, pp. 177—181. 

7 Krencker, op. cit., pp. 183 f.; E. Boeswillwald, R. Cagnat, A. Ballu, Timgad, 
Une Cité Africaine sous l’ Empire Romain (1905), pp. 272, 280. 

‘8 Eg originally, by reason of its doorway B—I, had the alternative sequence 
I—II—II—C—I—F, with the original passage through the frigidarium omitted. 
The later, inexplicable blocking of its passage, C—I, would have made a complete 
repetition of all these rooms obligatory, i. e., F—I—II—III—C—III—II—I—F. 

190). cit... Dp, 197 Kt. 
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the “half-axial.” It represents, indeed, the ultimate functional compress- 
ion of this type, which normally consists of six rooms, necessitating the 
repetition of both rooms F and I in the bathing sequence. In the most 
closely analogous examples, the baths of Bougrara®® and Bulla Regia”! 
in Tunisia, the space occupied by our long room I is shared between 
two small rooms, T and I, the latter used at the beginning, the former 
at the end of the hot-room sequence. A sequence, similar to the Dura 
one, though on a different plan, is exhibited by the forum baths 
of Khamissa in Algeria.** Architecturally more developed and unified 
than the regular baths of the castra and castella of the west,?° the 
Roman baths of Dura represent the reduction of the “axial’’ and 
“ring’’ systems of the great municipal baths of the empire to their 
compactest terms. They show a simplified scheme, variable as to 
size and elaboration, worked out by Roman architects, for introduction 
into places on the periphery of the empire. 

Materials and methods of construction are characteristically Roman. 
The hydraulic engineering of the water supply bespeaks the civilized 
conqueror and organizer. We may see something Roman also in the 
calculated disposition of the three baths at carefully chosen points 
in the city, one in the heart of the specifically Roman quarter, and 
one in the vicinity of each of the main gates of the city, at the ends 
of her great thoroughfare. The constructional identity extending, as 
has been noticed, to the smallest details is hardly to be explained 
except on the assumption that the baths were all built contemporane- 
ously by the same entrepreneur or in very close succession. It was shown 
above that Bath E3 was evidently constructed to fill the needs of an 
increase of troops quartered in the city and to replace Bath F3 which 
had been destroyed by fire.?4 The fresh soldiers arrived in 210 A. D. 
or shortly before, and Bath F3 was destroyed not very long before 
215—16 A. D.?5 Previous to its destruction Bath F3 had sufficed for 
the troops in garrison, the Cohors II Ulpia Equitata; it had indeed, 
been remodelled for their use.26 Probably in connection with this 


20 Krencker, op. cit., pp. 187 ff. 

21 Carton, Bulletin Archéologique, 1915, pp. 184—189; cf. Krencker, op. cit., 
pp. 189 ff. 

22 Joly, Bulletin Archéologique, 1919, p. 59; cf. Krencker, op. cit., pp. 202—205. 

28 Collected in E. Pfretzschner, Die Grundrissentwicklung der rémischen Thermen 
(Diss. Erlangen, 1908). 

24 See above, p. 72. 

25 See above, p. 77. 

26 See above, p. 68. 
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remodelling and the installation of a pipe system in the bath itself, 
the hydraulic station above the north wadi was established to supply 
the bath with water. When sometime between 210 and 215 A. D., 
Bath E3, and with it, Baths M7 and C3, were laid down, the old 
hydraulic system was made to serve Eg and M7 and a new one was 
created for C3. M7 and C3 were not exclusively military baths, 
but mark a step in the intensive Romanization of municipal life 
characteristic of the city’s last half century.?” 


VI. NOTE ON THE MOSAICS OF BATH C3 
THE BATH INSCRIPTION (No. 631) 


The mosaic floors of rooms I and III of bath C3 were found 
intact. The floors themselves were white, without borders or decoration, 
but down the center of either ran a series of panels filled with geometric 
patterns. The éesserae were all of stone and occurred in seven colors: 
black, white, yellow, pale pink, deep pink, red, and green. The 
tesserae used in the panels average 0.01 m. X 0.01 m. X 0.007 m. Those 
outside the panels are larger and coarser, averaging 0.02 m. X 0.02 m. X 
0.007 m. All are cut to a roughly cubic shape and set in a bed of fine 
concrete. Though the floor outside the panels is in effect white, there 
are actually numerous pale pink and yellow éesserae scattered through it. 

Ofthe four panels in room I (pl. XX XIX, 1) three — the two north- 
ernmost and the southernmost — are square, 1.60 m. x 1.60 m., while the 
fourth is rectangular, 2.49 m. x 1.60 m. The northernmost is bounded 
by a deep pink line and divided into twenty five squares each containing 
a geometric pattern. The outer row of squares on all four sides is sym- 
metrically composed of squares cut into four triangles by deep pink 
diagonals, the opposite triangles being pale pink and yellow respect- 
ively, and, alternating with these, squares with a central inset square 
containing a geometric device. The nine interior squares are charged 
each with a different geometric device, triangle, lozenge, octagon, 
rosette, etc. The effect of the whole is somewhat that of a gaming 
board of some sort. 

The second panel from the north end, bounded by a black line, 
is ruled by eighteen black diagonals into an overall pattern of nine 
rows of lozenges with a larger central lozenge charged with a circular 

»” The little that has been uncovered of the bath in Block As (see n. 1, p. 84 above) 


does not appear to correspond in plan with M7, E3, and C3. Its brick work marks 
it as Roman, though it may either have preceded or succeeded the others. 
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pattern. The rows of lozenges are alternately light pink and yellow, 
and within each lozenge is a smaller black-bordered deep pink one. 
The central lozenge is pale pink, its inner circle yellow with a black- 
bordered deep pink square inset. 

The rectangular panel is filled by a section of an overall pattern of 
black-bordered octagons with the long sides contiguous leaving 
rectangles in the intervals between the short sides. It consists of three 
complete octagons and rectangles and the adjacent portions of seven 
others. The octagons, yellow, pale pink, and deep pink, contain 
inscribed circles, one with an inscribed lozenge pattern, another 
with what appears to be a rude portrait bust. The third circle is 
treated as a wreath striated red, pink, yellow, and green and contains 
an inscription (no. 631) Meyé&An Tuyn tot BoAaviou in black letters 
0.06 m. high (pl. XXXIX, 2).?® The portions of five adjacent octagons 
are each charged with a rosette in a circle. 

In the square of the south panel is inscribed a series of five concentric 
circles with a six-petalled rosette at the center. The three intermediate 
circles are broken by the white outline of a blunt five-pointed star. 

In room III there are three patterned panels of mosaics. All are 
enclosed by a deep pink outer borderline (pl. XXXIX, 3). The 
individual panels, bounded each by its own deep pink line, are 
each 1.44 m. wide but of differing lengths, from east to west, 1.27 m., 
1.15 m., and 1.30 m. The end panels are filled by an overall pattern 
of interlacing black-outlined octagons with squares in their centers. In the 
east panel the hexagonal figures resulting from the interlacing of 
the octagons have black-outlined red squares at their centers. Those 
running the length of the panel are yellow, the rest white. The central 
squares of the octagons are pale pink with deep pink inset squares. This 
panel was damaged and rudely repaired without attempt to preserve the 
pattern. The west panel is identical save that the central squares of the 
octagons are solid pink with small black squares at their centers. 

The middle panel repeats in somewhat simpler form the pattern 
of the rectangular panel of room I. Each of three complete octagons 
has a square at the center of the same size as the squares in the intervals 
between the short sides. Save for the two west corners, which are 
white, the octagons are yellow. The squares are all white with 
black-outlined red squares at their centers. 

28 The inscription is identical with that of room I in Bath M7, Rep. IV, no. 180, 


p. 78. The text is an acclamation; cf. Peterson, Eis Oeds, pp. 204 f., especially C/G 
7305: MeycAn Tuxn tol ZvoTov. 


IV 


THE HOUSES IN BLOCK (3 
(Pl. V) 


I. HOUSE B 
A. The House. 


In Block C3 a Roman bath! and several houses and parts of houses 
were dug on the east and north slopes of the Redoubt hill. Above 
these houses a street 2.56 m. wide runs east and west along the side 
of the hill, on the north slope, then turns at right angles above House B, 
by whose wall it is blocked, and runs south on the east slope where 
it is 3.18 m. wide. The line of this same street is found on the south 
end of the slope beyond the Redoubt intersecting a main street running 
east and west. The street on the north slope was followed at its west 
end to the point where it joined lower Main Street or turned up the 
wadi coming down from the southwest. Beyond this no definite 
traces could be found, though there were some corners that might 
represent a street jogging up the wadi. Just before it crossed the wadi, 
it is entered from the north by a north and south street. 

The entrance to House B is on the south from a street running east 
and west up the hillside. At present this is blocked by a cliff at the 
point where the room Bg juts south of the south line of B6. Originally 
there must have been a stair connecting this with the upper north- 
south street. At any rate this east-west street does not continue further 
west up the hill to the Redoubt since it is clearly blocked by the wall 
which marks the west side of the upper street. 

This hillside was originally used as a quarry, as the partially freed 
blocks on the floors of rooms Bo, 11, 5, and 3 show. Had the rock been 
cut away at the time the house was built, smooth floor levels would 
certainly have been left. When the houses were built, the rock was cut to 
form the lower part of several walls, namely, along Redoubt Street, wall 
B11—D1, wall D8—D3, and the east wall of House D on the street. 

House B is an ordinary Dura house about 24 by 24 meters square, 
built on the typical plan with a large central court from which a 
series of rooms opens. The interesting point is that three different 
levels were used, basement, main story, and roof, or perhaps a third 

1 See above, pp. 95 ff. 
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story, and that these were not merely terraced up the hillside but 
that at least part of the basement was covered by the next story. 
Rooms 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 are at the lowest level. The main door opens from 
the street directly over B4, 2.75 m. above its floor, probably into a 
corridor from which the court B7 is entered. This corridor was 
terminated by a partition across B4. Here it turned westward into 
the courtyard where the arched entry is clearly marked. That Br, 2, 3,5 
were also covered by a second story cannot be shown by the walls, 
for they are not standing to a sufficient height to mark a second story 
entrance or wall; but the fact that all these walls are of stone and of 
exceptional thickness, 1.40—1.59 m., like those of B4 and greater than 
that of the upper story walls, and that two stone door jambs and a 
lintel were found in the fill of Bg, —5 and one door jamb in Br indicate 
that these rooms also had rooms above them. In none of the doorways 
of the basement level are the jambs or lintels of bare stone; the plaster 
covers the end of the wall. In Bi part of a fluted column drum, 0.50 m. 
in diameter with twenty flutes, was also found. Partsof column drums were 
found in the fill north of B2 where the wall has disappeared. Since 
only one piece was found in the house perhaps they all came from 
another house at a higher level. The entrance to these rooms of the 
lowest level is by the staircase of eight steps descending from B7 to Bq. 
The north wall of B2 was not found at its western end; it is possible 
that there was a back entrance here at the lower level, but I doubt it. 

From the court B7 a second staircase, B12, goes up to the roof or third 
story. The stair turned and went over room Bio. That the latter was a 
low room the door jambs, only 1.32 meters high, show. A drain from the 
court leads into Bio, and there is an open water channel down the east 
side ending in a deeper covered channel ; perhaps this was a latrine. This 
courtyard, like D3, is built on solid rock and an ordinary cesspool was 
therefore impossible. It was necessary to construct drains which would 
lead the waste water to nearby cesspools. A piece of door trim with the 
frieze of Orthonobazus attached to its side was found in the southeast 
corner of B8, about 1.50 m. above the floor level. It probably ran just 
above the inner door lintel of BB—B7, and was therefore found still atta- 
ched to it. It indicates that B8, being decorated, was a secondary diwan. 

The walls of the house are of cut stone, living rock, and mud brick, all 
of which is covered with plaster. The depth of the reveals of the door 
B6—7 is increased to give an impression of greater size, just as is done 
in many other Dura houses. Where a door occurs in a mud brick wall, 
as that of B6—7, cut stones are staggered up to the top of the door. 
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B6 must have been the diwan as is indicated by a plaster fire box, 
1.70 m. square, beside the door and by the size, the largest room except 
the court. There is no bench in this room. The absence of such a bench, 
which is found in the diwan of most of the small houses of Dura, is 
a typical feature of the largest houses.” A piece of simple moulded frieze 
is in place in the southwest corner of the room. This frieze is rare in 
Dura, being integral with the wall plaster and therefore made in place, 
probably with a templet run along a ridge of wet plaster. This frieze 
hits the moulded lintel stone of doorway Bg—6 whose mouldings 
are quite different. A piece of the Satyr and dolphin frieze found in 
this room must have come from a higher level. 

Bg, a small room to the west of B6, has an irregular floor made of 
partly cut quarry blocks. Three large amphorae were found intact at 
the lowest level between some of the blocks; therefore no higher floor 
level can have existed. In room Bri, opening from the court, no 
finds were made that would indicate any special use. As in Bo, the 
west wal] and the floor are mainly of living rock. From B11 an irregular 
hole leads under the wall to Bro. It may have been a drain, but may 
be merely an irregularity due to the cuttings in the quarry. In both B8 
and B11 were found pieces of plaster made in a mould 0.235 m. wide and 
0.06 m. deep (no full length found). These are of the same measurements 
as those plaster blocks found in L7 A31, but are not painted as were the 
latter. ‘They were undoubtedly used in a beamed ceiling.? 

To the north of Bro, 12, and 13 the walls and floors have fallen 
away down the steep slope, but it seems fair to assume that the north 
wall of the house continued along the line of the north wall of Birr 
and Br. At the north side of the north wall of B12, at the west end, 
there is a bit of floor in place of the same level as that of B7. Probably 
here was a narrow room entered through B13. In Block Ba, opening 
to the north from court Bi, and behind the stair, just such a room 
was built to fill up the rectangle of the house. 

There is nothing to indicate an exact date of building for this 
house. No definite traces of rebuilding have been found. At first there 
seemed to be several floor levels in B3, 4, 5 because the final one was 
of irregular quarry blocks; but after finding just such a floor clearly 
used in Bg, I see no reason to assume that the same might not have 
been true of the basement rooms. That this slope was not inhabited 
in the earliest days of the city is, of course, shown by the presence 


* See Rep. V, pp. 31 and 49. 
® See below, p. 285, n. 11. 
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of the quarry: That it was built before Bath A is probable, for its walls 
are in line with those of the palace on the Redoubt and with the 
streets of the upper city, whereas the walls of the bath are not. Also, 
when the bath was built, lower Main Street to the gate was somewhat 
altered. Several buildings were torn down to make room for the 
new route around the bath. Of these buildings very little trace remains, 
except a stone-and-rubble wall very similar to that in L7.4 Among the 
three hundred and thirty eight coins found here were one Persian (Sapor 
or Ardeshir), one of Trebonianus Gallus, several of Gordian, and one 
of Septimius Severus. Thus they support the reasonable assumption that 
such a well built house on a favorable site was occupied until the end of 
the city. 


B. Minor Finds. 


The usual Dura pottery and sherds were found. Hellenistic pottery is 
represented by a sherd of Megarian ware with a mask on it found in B6, 
a black incised sherd, and quite a few sherds of the several varieties of 
black and red glaze found elsewhere at Dura. Very little faience was 
found: tops of two vases, a lamp of Parthian shape, all in B6, and a large 
two-handled vase, broken but with sufficient pieces remaining to give the 
complete shape. The upper part of this was found in B7, the lower in B4. 
It is 0.435 m. high with a diameter at the widest point of about 0.30 m. 
The line of the shoulder is marked by a pressed ribbon pattern. Directly 
above this is a row of eight rosettes in relief and above them six me- 
dallion heads with the hair arranged in big bunches on each side in the 
usual late Parthian manner. On the neck of the vase (0.13 m. high) there 
are two medallion busts on a smaller scale showing the figures to the waist. 
It is impossible to see the details of these figures. The two handles are 
each made of two twisted strips jointed by three button-like disks. 

Few pieces of brittle ware were recorded and these were all from Br, 2, 
and 3. The usual commonware shapes were found, but in no very great 
numbers: a pitcher and jug in Br; a bowl in B3; a two-handled vase and 
platter divided in two parts in B6; four lemon-shaped pitchers in B7; 
five in B8 and one two-handled vase; two lemon-shaped pitchers in Bg; 
three lemon-shaped pitchers and a bowl in B11. Several pestles, a stone 
mortar, and part of a clay figurine of a horse were also found in B7. 

The finds in metal were equally unexciting: small bronze rings, a 
bracelet, spoons and knives, a badly worn piece of bronze perhaps 
from a vase. A bronze handle of a spoon or knife was found in B8 


4 See below, pp. 213 f. 
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ending in a small head 0.013 m. high. In the lowest level of B3, several 
iron knife blades and a badly broken sword were found. Here also 
was a curious iron piece like an oval bowl cut perpendicularly so that 
one end was open. Might it have been a knee covering? A bone handle 
with a ram’s head and a bowl of a spoon were the best bits of bone. 
Many pieces of small glass jars or vases were found. In B6, a piece of 
cork 0.016 m. in diameter with a bronze ring set in the top was found, 
probably a seal. The design in the seal is badly worn but may represent 
an animal. 


C. The Marble Statue. 
(Pl. XXVI, 3) 


In B6 were found two pieces of a marble statue of a man or boy 
attached to a pillar. The first piece includes the rectangular top of the 
pillar (0.19 m. wide X0.155 m. deep X0.12 m. long, to the point 
at which the pillar narrows and the head begins), and the head down to 
the middle of the nose with the part of the pillar to which it is attached. 
The whole piece measures 0.19 m. wide X 0.155 m. deep < 0.23 m. long. 
The second piece has the base of the pillar and the feet and legs up 
to the knees; it measures 0.21 m. wide by 0.155 m. deep x 0.285 m. 
long. The central portion of the pillar to which the figure is attached 
is 0.125 m.xo0.125 m. The hair is blocked out in small snail curls 
left unfinished at the top of the head next the pillar. The left ear — 
the right is not preserved — is rather large and set too high. The 
eyebrows are not marked; the lids are heavy and do not overlap at 
the corner. The eyes are deep-set, and oval rather than round in 
shape. On the right eye there is no sign of a pupil, but on the left 
there is a very faint line marking a large pupil. The nose }s straight, 
continuing the line of the forehead without a break. Both feet are 
flat on the ground, with the left slightly advanced. The feet are rather 
stubby in appearance, with clearly marked toes of almost equal length. 
Although there is some attempt at modelling on the inside of the 
feet and about the muscles of the leg, the work in general is quite crude. 
On each side of the pillar, at about the height of the ear, there was 
a large spike or nail, at present cut off level with the stone. Perhaps 
garlands or wreaths were hung from these. On the back of the pillar, 
0.15 m. below the top, there are the remains of a large spike, 0.02 m. 
in diameter, by which the statue could be fastened to a wall. On the 
inside of the right leg there are two parallel grooves slanting out and 
upwards; they look like the marks of two rods, but there is no trace 
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of lead or bronze. When complete, the pillar with the statue must 
have measured 0.60 to 0.65 m. high. In style it is more like the Aphlad 
relief® than any other piece of sculpture found at Dura. There are the 
same short and stocky legs, lack of eyebrows, and hair arranged in 
snail curls. A similar treatment of hair is found on some Palmyrene 
busts of the second half of the second century. The closest parallel to 
the snail curls of the Dura statue is found on a bust dated 186 A. D.§ 
It is less Parthian or Oriental and more Hellenistic in appearance than 
is most of the sculpture found at Dura. 

A statuette also attached to a small pillar was found recently in 
the Agora at Athens.’ The base is round; the pillar itself, however, is 
rectangular and is topped by a wider rectangular capital. The figure 
represents the god Attis and is dated by the excavators in the second or 
third century. The Dura statuette may similarly represent a god, who in 
the absence of all attributes cannot be identified. Is it possible that both 
statuettes with a square capital at the top are altars? The Dura figure 
was never used as such because there are no signs of burning and no 
identation on the top in which to place offerings. Even if one accept the 
hypothesis of an altar, it is possible that the figure is of a human being, 
for at Palmyra altars have been found with the figures of the dedicants 
in relief.® 


D. Drawings. 


On a broken door jamb found in room B4, several Parthian 
horsemen are depicted in hunting scenes. In the best preserved 
figure the rider faces front, holds in his left hand a double curved 
bow and with his right stretches the string. Directly in front of the 
bow, the boar at which he is shooting is shown with an arrow already 
in his back. A quiver hangs from the rider’s right side. The horse is 
shown in side view running to the right. 

On a door jamb found in room Bi a standing Parthian is drawn. He 
is wearing a tunic with baggy trousers and in his outstretched left hand 
holds something which looks like the quiver of the horseman but which 
may be an oblong shield. His left hand, with whatever it held, is missing. 
On a piece of fallen plaster found in B7 there is a figure in a long robe 
facing front. In his right hand he holds a palm leaf. The head is missing. 


5 Rep. V, pp. 106—113, and pl. XIII. 

° H. Ingholt, Studier over Palmyrensk Skulptur (1928), pl. V, 3, P. 8. 17. 
7 Ill. London News, August 26, 1933; p. 325, fig. 2. 

® Chabot, Choix d’Inscriptions de Palmyre, pl. XXIII, 4. 
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E. Texts (nos. 632—640). 


632. On a piece of fallen plaster from B1. Length, 0.10 m.; height 
of letters, 0.025 m. Incomplete at the right. 


uvno[Si] 


The name of the subject is lost. 
633. On a piece of fallen plaster from B6. Length, 0.125 m.; 
height of letters, 0.02 m. Complete. 


Mapeis 


The first occurrence of this name at Dura. It occurs elsewhere in 
Syria (Wuthnow, s. v.) and in Egypt (Preisigke, Namenbuch, s. v.). 
‘634. On a commonware sherd, scratched after baking, found in B. 
Length, 0.09 m.; height of letters, 0.02 m. Incomplete because of 
break at right. 
MiAitrtt[os ] 


This name occurs elsewhere at Dura, see Rep. V, nos. 450 (e) and 516. 
635. On a commonware sherd, scratched after baking, found 
in B6. Length, 0.12 m.; height of letters, 0.025 m. Incomplete because 
of break at right. 
MaAaveio[s] 


The nomen ‘gentilicum MAavi0s (or MAaovios; both spellings are 
common, though the former occurs here for the first time at Dura) 
has been found at Dura in the name Flavius Philinus (Rep. JV, no. 
315/6 = SEG VII, 773). 

636. Painted in red on a commonware sherd found in B5. Length 
of second line, 0.05 m.; height of letters, 0.007 m. First line incomplete 
on both ends because of breaks. Second line complete. 


|Al 
BAP 


Perhaps the abbreviation of one of the names beginning with Bap. 
637. Painted in black on a commonware sherd found in Bs. 
Length, 0.06 m.; height of letters, 0.007 m. Incomplete at both ends. 
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NHKOYAN 
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Perhaps a name in the genitive case ending in -vtKou (= vikou?) 
and the beginning of the second in Av-. 
638. On a commonware sherd, scratched after baking, found in B8. 
Length, 0.145 m.; height of letters 0.035—0.055 m. Incomplete at 
both ends because of breaks. 


AA PKs 


639. On a broken piece of a plaster ceiling block found in B8. 
0.045 m.; height of text, 0.10 m.; height of letters, 


Length of lines, 
0.003—0.006 m. 
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A list of names. Those which may be recognized certainly are all 
known at Dura. Cf. for BonSeidi(0)s, Rep. V, no. 433; for “ABdas, 
Cumont, Fouilles,no. 125 (SEG VII, 710) ; for Bapvatios, ibid., no. 127 (SEG 
VII, 712), and commonly elsewhere; for ZiAdpi(o)s, cf. ZoAcu(o)s, 
Rep. I, p. 117, no. Dg (SEG VII, 541; many similar formations in 
Wuthnow) ; for Bapy&d8os, Cumont, Fouilles, no. 43 (SEG VII, 460) ; 
for NeBouyijros, Rep. IV, no. 191, etc. (SEG VII, 733, etc.). The name 
AwoiSeos occurs again below, no. 677. The remaining names are 
more uncertain. The fifth name I am tempted to.read as Bapyortns, 
a common name at Dura (Cumont, Fouilles, no. 21=SEG VII, 374, 
etc.), though the second letter is difficult, and there are other possi- 
bilities (6 Dpgatns? “Appadtns?).'The last name may well be [?OAU]yuTm- 
xos (for -TriKos). 

640. A text painted on a commonware sherd found in B7. Length, 
0.075 m.; height of letters, 0.007—0.01 m. Perhaps complete. 


*ABéos “ABBGS 


Both names are.known at Dura, the first being very common, spelled 
with one delta or two (Rep. I, no. D 37= SEG VII, 566, etc.). For the 
second, cf. on no. 639 above. 


II. HOUSE C- 
A. The House. 


East of B several rooms in House C were partially excavated. These 
are at a lower level than the basement of B and the walls are parallel 
to those of Bath A rather than to those of B. Therefore, I think 
this house is later than B. On the north and east C1 has very poor 
rubble walls which are covered along the bottom with bitumen, 
perhaps to make them impervious to moisture. On the other hand, 
this chamber is probably close to the furnaces of the Roman bath 
and may have been constructed in this manner as a fuel bin or ash 
deposit for them. Many pieces of sulphur and a great many broken 
commonware amphorae were found here. In Cia, in a two-handled 
commonware jar, 0.185 m. high, were the bones of a large bird. 
Perhaps this was a foundation deposit. The east and west wall between 
C2 and Cr was cleared about 13 meters to the east where it turns 
north and runs for 5.40 meters, ending in a door jamb; the other side 
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of this door, about 1.00 m. wide, is made by the south wall of A5. 
Thus, at least after the bath was built, no back alley or street led from 
the east into the north side of B or the east side of D. 


B. Graffiti (nos. 641—642). 


641. An inscription, scratched on a sherd after baking, found in 
room C1. Length, 0.04 m.; height of letters, 0.015—-0.02 m. Complete. 


DAA 


Either it is the number 531, standing perhaps for the year, which 
would be 219 A. D., or the abbreviation of a name. The name Madoti- 
vapos occurs in Rep. V, no. 375. 

642. A stamp repeated three times, alternating with two other 
stamps of floral pattern, on the neck of a large amphora found in C 1. 
In each case the stamp is incomplete because of breaks. 


a) MH=BA 
b) BAPXAAB 
c) HEBAPXAAB 


This is obviously a copy of the same stamp as that published in 
Rep. V, nos. 402 and 6o1b, where the complete name is read: 


"ABéuuns BapyéA. 


III. HOUSE D 


A. The House. 


On the north slope of the Redoubt hill a series of rooms on three 
separate levels, representing originally perhaps three houses, was 
excavated. The work was finished neither on the north under and 
across the road up the wadi, nor on the east. At the north end of D6, 
the hillside has worn away below the floor level and only foundation 
walls can be found. Until excavations have been completed on the 
north side of the wadi road and until the east-west street of the wadi 
has been found, the plans of the north ends of these houses and the 
entrance of the house on the highest level will not be known. The walls 

8* 
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here, like those of House B on the east slope, are of living rock, cut 
stone, and mud brick. In the walls of D6 and 7, at the lowest level, 
some rubble is used. 

Rooms D1, 3, 4, 5, and 12 are at the highest level. On the south 
walls of Di and 4 the living rock is left in an irregular line. D3, a 
narrow corridor-shaped room, must be the court. Here were found 
a plaster mixing bowl and a basalt stone with a slit in it which is either 
a mill stone or the covering for a cesspool. The court is the usual place 
for both these objects. On the south, an enclosed staircase ascends; 
beneath this is an alcove 1.15 m. square entered by an arch 0.55 m. 
wide at the bottom and 0.97 m. high. The entrance to the courtyard 
was probably from the alley to the east of the house. The wall there 
is completely gone above, but in its foundations is a recess which may 
have been part of the doorway construction. Such a street entrance is 
peculiar since there is no entry passage, and chamber Dr opens im- 
mediately beside it. It is, however, more probably the entrance than 
is the doorway to the north at the west end of the court. This latter 
was either a doorway to a second story over the lower chambers, or a 
part of the wall construction destroyed in such a way as to appear to 
be a docrway. There may alsc have been a second story entrance from 
Redoubt Street. It would have been over chamber D4 which, above, 
would have been the passage to the stair down to the court. The west 
wall of D3 has disappeared save for traces at the corners; the present 
surface of the hillside here has washed down to the floor level. There 
must have been a door in this wall from which one entered a room or 
corridor leading to D1. That D1 belongs to the same house as the 
other rooms is shown clearly by two narrow slits in the wall, 2.15 m. 
above the floor, opening into D4. The Armenian foreman tells us 
that these openings can be exactly paralleled today in houses in Meya- 
din and Deir-ez-Zor as “tage” in the walls between the men’s and 
women’s quarters. If this explanation be the true one, and Dr be 
considered the women’s room, an explanation is supplied for the private 
entrance from the court. A drawback to this theory, however, is that 
the drawings on the walls of the room below (see below, pp. 124 ff.), 
representations of a priest sacrificing and of hunters, scarcely seem 
appropriate for a woman’s room, and we may assume that these 
openings were designed to admit light to D4, which had no outside 
exposure whatever if there was an entry above it. In the middle of the 
floor of this room were found two short pillars with busts in relief, 
similar to others that have been found at Dura and that have been 
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explained either as voussoirs? or bench supports.!° The heads were so 
badly worn that the features and dress could not be clearly distin- 
guished. 

Excavations were made to the east of D1 and 3 where the hillside 
falls off very steeply. Only a deep foundation wall was found. Above 
this, in line with the south side of the north wall of Ds, there is a bit 
of a plaster wall facing south. Is this the beginning of a room to the 
east of D1 and 3 at the same level, or was the east wall of D1 narrower 
at the top above the floor level of D1 and does this represent the jog 
back into line at the beginning of D11? I think the latter is the more 
probable explanation. 

D4, if D1 were the women’s room, would be the master’s room. In 
the northwest corner there are holes in the walls for beams to support 
a corner table. On the floor were found two large amphorae and in 
the doorway a group of thirty six coins together but not in a container. 
At first examination all the reverses that were distinguishable were 
of Antioch and of these four were of Philip, one of Valerian and one 
of Gallienus (?). 

From its position and size D5 is probably the diwan even though 
it has no low bench. On its east wall there is a small plaster basin 
hollowed out of the wall, 0.87 m. above the floor, 0.30 m. long, and 
0.12 m. deep. The doorsill to D12 is 0.65 m. above the floor and 
beneath it is a partly cut diagonal quarry block. Di2 has not been 
excavated. Over this and over D4 there were other rooms, 5.67 m. 
above the floor of D5, for there is the beginning of a floor on the 
north side of the street wall above D12 and a large beam hole 0.12 m. 
below. The west wall here also is set back a little from the line of the 
east face of the west wall of D5 and the part of the south wall of D4 
at this high level is also set back; that is, the second story walls were 
thinner than those beneath them. That D5 was also covered is in- 
dicated by the great quantity of thick fallen plaster with graffiti found 
there, for plaster is in place on the walls to an easy writing level, 2.30 m. 
above the floor on the north and west walls, 2.00 m. on the south and 
1.30 m. on the north. Thus the pieces probably have come from a 
higher level. 

Room Dro is 2.43 m. below the level of D3 and is entered by a 
door with jambs of plaster, instead of stone. On the west side at a level 
about half way between the two floors an Ali Baba jar was in place 

° Rep. IV, pp. 53 ff. 

10 Rep. V, p. 50. 
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and a basin 0.30 m. in diameter was found sunk into the ground and 
enclosed by a low plaster wall. Much pottery was found here and the 
room was probably a small shop. Further west, the floors and walls 
are all broken and have fallen into a cave in the hillside. 

Three rooms, D6, 7, and 8 are at the same level as D 10; that is, 2.43 m. 
below Dg. D6 is paved with bricks 0.22 m. X 0.25 m. X 0.05 m., and 
is probably a court from which D7 opens to the west and D8 to the 
south. In the south wall of D8, which is living rock up to the level of 
Dg, are two caves. Cave A has the same floor level as the room, 
measures 1.95 m. deep X 2.95 m. wide xX 1.20—1.85 m. high, and 
has an entrance 0.75 m. wide with no trace of a door. Nothing 
was found in this cave except a piece of wood, perhaps a yoke, and 
a faience jug without a handle. Cave B at the eastern end of the wall 
has an arched entrance 1.00 m. above the floor. This opening is 0.60 m. 
wide x 0.70 m. high and is furnished with a socket for a door. Original- 
ly the bottom of the door extended to 0.55 m. from the floor begin- 
ning at the line of the solid rock floor of the cave, but later the lower 
part was blocked up. Inside, the north wall is carefully finished with 
plaster, and just to the left, inside the door, there is a small cupboard 
with one niche; beyond, the rock is hewn away for a lamp socket. 
There is a break now from the floor of Dg into the southeast corner 
of this cave. When I found a basalt stone with a slit in it on the floor 
of Dg and then this break, I assumed it to be a cesspool entrance, 
but after examining the cave below, I think the break accidental. Of 
course it might have been used as a cesspool before the lower rooms 
- and the caves were used or after they were abandoned, but there 
seems to be no indication that the upper rooms are much earlier or 
that the lower were abandoned. One broken commonware jar was 
found in this cave. 

In D8 two plaster plaques painted with dots were set into the wall; one 
on the north wall just east of the door is oval in shape, 0.35 m. X 0.30 m., 
and is framed by a raised border of plaster. Within this is painted 
a pattern in red, yellow, and black dots. The other, on the south wall 
west of Cave B, has no raised border and is less well preserved. In both 
cases there are several layers of plaster on which the dots have been 
painted. In several rooms in Block C7 similar plaques have been 
found." They probably have a cult significance and perhaps are put 
on each year, a fact which would explain the fresh coats of plaster 
and the new paint when the previous ones were still clear. 

1 Rep. V, p. 36. 
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The floors of Dg and 13 are 0.50 m. lower than those of 6, 7, and 
8 and form part of a separate house. The only connection is between 
D8 and 13. Here the wall is a thin partition with a finished plaster 
top. There is a sheer drop of one meter to the floor of D8, so perhaps 
this was a window to give light to D13. A projecting wall in D13, 
1.16 m. high, blocks a direct view from D8 into this room. On the 
east side of Drg, five steps crudely cut out of the solid rock curve up 
to a small store room Di1, 1.30 m. higher than Dig. Here four 
amphorae were found, on two of which there are dipinti.!? 


B. Minor Finds. 


Much more pottery was found in the rooms of House D than of 
House B. Commonware lemon-shaped vases and flat dishes predom- 
inated. Five faience jugs were found intact and one faience plate, 
0.24 m. in diameter, 0.07 m. deep. In the inside there are three breaks 
in the glaze that are either contact points in baking or the marks of 
medallions that have broken off. One brittleware jug was found in Dro. 

Bronze finds included a seal ring with an animal, perhaps a lion, 
incised crudely in the bronze, an openwork heart-shaped fibula, and 
a tiny head of a bird, perhaps a hawk, 0.016 m. x 0.013 m. Abone doll, 
0.145 m. long, with the feet ending in the rounded end that fits into 
the joint was found in D4. A high headdress was painted black, as were 
the eyes and eyebrows, but the nose and mouth were carved. Arms, 
now missing, were attached separately as the holes to receive them 
show. Two interesting pieces of bone handles were found, one with 
a square head pierced by holes, the other hollow and circular with an 
incised geometric pattern. 

Two hundred and eighty nine coins were found in all. Besides those 
of Philip, Valerian, and Gallienus mentioned above, one of Caracalla, 
several of Gordian, and one of Trebonianus Gallus were easily identified. 

Other finds were as fellows: 

Room D8. The clay mould of a child’s foot. The oval-shaped piece 
of clay is 0.115 m. long; the imprint of the foot itself is 0.095 m. The 
custom prevalent today of making moulds of children’s hands and 
feet to please the modern parent seems to be of early origin. 

Room Dg. Two-thirds of a circular plaster mould of a bust of a 
bearded male deity wearing a calathos or polos (pl. XXVI, 4). The 
diameter of the mould is 0.105 m., the height of the bust 0.09 m.; 

12 Nos. 677 and 678, below, p. 139. 
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a figure cast from it (pl. XXVI, 5) is 0.015—0.02 m. high in releif. 
A long rectangular face is framed by hair and beard, both repre- 
sented by loose snail curls. There are four curls across the forehead, 
and three in the next row behind. The beard, curving up to meet the 
side hair, is also of two rows of curls. A mustache, a single thick line, 
hangs down into the beard on either side of the mouth. The nose is 
flat and the eyes are very shallow set. The god wears a low polos or 
calathos on his head (height of head 0.035 m., of calathos 0.01 m.), 
around the lower half of which is a wreath or double row of beads. 
He is wearing a chiton which falls in curved folds across his breast 
but which forms an angle at the neckline. 
. Three other male bearded deities each wearing a polos have been 
found at Dura: Hadad, Aphlad, and Zeus Kyrios. All three have 
mustaches also, but in each case it is a heavier mustache than that 
in this mould. Hadad}8 wears a polos higher in proportion to the head 
and ornamented with diagonal lines. His hair is described as “‘combed 
down. in tufts over his forehead.’’ In the Aphlad relief!* the polos is 
lower and is ornamented with two rows of beads, which, however, 
cover all the folos and not just the lower portion, as is the case in 
that on the mould. The hair is made up of snail curls tighter and more 
conventionalized than in the bust of the mould. The polos of the Zeus 
Kyrios!® continues up into the border of the relief and the details are 
impossible to distinguish in a photograph. The hair is in wavy lines 
but the beard seems to be in snail curls not unlike those.of the mould. 
In the shape of the face, the shallow set eyes, and the chiton that he 
wears, the figure of Zeus Kyrios is more like the god on the mould 
than are the figures of Hadad and Aphlad. 

This type of bearded deity wearing a polos resembles the typical 
Serapis head, for Serapis wears the calathos and has a beard and 
mustache. Serapis, however, as established in the cult statue by 
Bryaxis,!® should have five locks of hair across the forehead, instead 
of the four of this mould, and the left end of the mustache should curl 
up and out, the right end down and in, although this detail is not 
always observed.’ There is a slight roughness in the mould that may 


18 Rep. III, pl. XIV, and pp. 100 ff. 

14 Rep. V, pla XII1: 

** Found during the season of 1933—34, to be published in Rep. VII. 

1° See Amelung, Revue Arch., II (1903), pp. 177—204, for a full discussion of the 
Serapis type established by Bryaxis. 

*” See Ingholt, Det. Kgl. Danske Videnskabernes Selskab, Arch.-kunsthist. Medd., I, 3 
(1934), pl. IV, and p. 24. 
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have represented the upward curl of the left end of the mustache; 
it is not sufficiently clear however to be decisive. The calathos of the 
Bryaxis statue was ornamented with three olive trees, but in many 
of the smaller statuettes it is left unornamented.!® The cult of Serapis 
is common in Southern Syria! and although rarer in Northern Syria, 
has been found both at Hama? and Palmyra.?! It is not surprising 
then to find traces of the cult at Dura.?? Since, however, the details 
of headdress and hair are no closer to the Serapis type than they are 
to the types of other deities found at Dura, it is impossible to identify 
the head on the mould as Serapis. It is equally impossible to identify 
it with certainty as any particular one of the three bearded gods 
already found at Dura. The type, influenced perhaps by the Serapis 
heads in western Syria, seems to be used in eastern Syria for a number 
of different male deities. The chiton that he wears, showing Hellenistic 
rather than eastern affinities, lends probability, however, to an identi- 
fication with Zeus or Serapis rather than with a distinctly oriental god. 

Room Dro. Clay moulded plaque of roughly elliptical form, 
0.095 m. X 0.065 m., with the figure of a Parthian warrior in relief (pl. 
XXVI, 6). Itis of the same type as the clay plaque of a Parthian found 
in the third season at Dura?* and the fragment of a relief found by 
Cumont.”4 The figure stands facing front. He wears the typical costume 
cf a Parthian warrior, close-fitting tunic of heavy quilted material 
belted in at the waist, a stripe of checked pattern down the front, 
and heavy quilted trousers. He either wears a large bead necklace 
or has a lJowquilted collar to his tunic. The belt is treated in the same 
way. The hair is arranged in the usual Parthian halo. The face is 
rather badly worn, but there are no traces of mustache or beard. 
With his left hand he grasps the hilt of his sword which is fastened 
to his belt. The right arm of the figure is stretched down towards 
a small square altar on which fire is burning. 

The central figure is flanked by two small feminine (?) busts which 
wear high headdresses like a calathos and seem to be holding oblong 


18 Ingholt, op. cit., pls. TV and V. 

19 Seyrig, Syria, XIII (1932), p. 358, n. 1, gives a list of the towns in which traces 
of a Serapis cult have been found. 

20 Ingholt, op. cit., pp. 22—25, pls. IV and V. 

21 D, J. Simonsen, Sculptures et Inscriptions de Palmyre (1889), pl. XVI, G 30, G 31. 

22 A graffito with the acclamation els Zevs Zépamis is published above, p. 45, 
no. 623. 

22 Rep. II, pp. 84—88, pl. XIII, 2. 

24 Cumont, Fouilles, pp. 265 ff., pl. XCIX, 1. 
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rectangular objects within which, inside of a raised border, is what 
looks like an animal rampant, facing the central figure. From the top 
of the altar a curved line leads down to the left to a small round object 
(like a flower drooping from a flower pot). At the bottom to the 
left and right of the figure are two twelve-petalled rosettes. Above the 
one on the right there is a raised bump, perhaps a smaller rosette 
or perhaps the star that is found above the left shoulders of the similar 
figures found at Dura.?® 

In costume and pose this warrior corresponds exactly to the two 
others found at Dura and to one on a plaque published by Sarre.”6 In 
the latter, the warrior has to his right a figure of a goddess in a niche 
and so is interpreted as being in the act of sacrifice. Herzfeld?’ publishes 
an Arsacid relief on stone found near Behistun which offers an even 
closer parallel to ours. A Parthian warrior is standing facing front. 
In his left hand he holds a bowl and with his right is sprinkling incense 
on a rectangular fire altar. Though the altar is larger, reaching from 
his feet almost to his waist, than that in our plaque, it is clearly of 
the same type. Herzfeld dates the relief in the century between 50 
and 150 A. D. On several bronze Parthian coins a figure is similarly 
making offerings on a square fire altar at his left.28 In the Sassanian 
coins starting with Sapor I, a type with a fire altar flanked by two 
priests wearing mural crowns occurs.?® Perhaps the busts in our relief 
represent the fire priests with their mural crowns. Then our plaque 
of a Parthian warrior sacrificing on a fire altar is of a type that was 
familiar in the Parthian kingdom. 

Room Dio. A handmade clay figurine of a woman, with the head 
and feet missing. It measures 0.073 m. high by 0.05 m. wide by 
0.18 m. thick. The workmanship is very crude. The breasts are 
uncovered and clearly marked. Below them she holds a round flat 
object about 0.045 m. in diameter close to her with both her hands. 
Her skirt or cloak is marked off by incised horizontal lines. The heavy 
material hangs forward below her arms and beneath the skirt the 
lines of the legs show. This gives an effect of vertical waves to the skirt. 

2° For discussion of the use of a star, see Rep. III, p. 87. 

6 F. P. T. Sarre, Die Kunst der alten Persen (1923), pl. 65. 

*7 E. E. Herzfeld, Am Tor von Asien (1920), pl. LII, no. 1, and p. 65. 

*8 W. Wroth, B. M. C., Coins of Parthia (1903), pl. XXIII, no. 15, a female (?) 
figure in a long chiton sacrificing; pl. XXVII, no 21, Gotarzes looking left, holding 
in right hand a phiale over an altar. J. Lindsay, View of the History and Coinage of the 


Parthians (1852), pl. VIII, no. 52, a man with right hand stretched out over an altar. 
* F. D. J. Paruck, Sasanian Coins (Bombay, 1924), pl. IV. 
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There are many clay figurines of Hellenistic and Parthian origin 
of musicians holding a tympanum,?° but these figures always hold the 
tympanum high in one hand, leaving the other hand free to strike it. 
There is a series of Babylonian reliefs and figurines of a nude female 





Fig. 4. 


goddess or priestess clasping a disk to her chest.3! Our figure is much closer 
to these than to the later musicians although the disk is never so large 
as in ours. Cros calls the disk a tympanum,®* but Mrs. Van Buren suggests 
that it is a platter or patera held by the goddess to receive her offerings. 
The similarity is scarcely sufficient to warrant calling our figure an early 
Babylonian one, but it well may be a survival of the early type. 

30 FE. D. Van Buren, Clay Figurines of Babylonia and Assyria (1930), nos. 1195—1201. 


31 Van Buren, op. cit., nos. 449—454. 
32 G. Cros, Nouvelles Fouilles de Tello (1910), p. 142. 
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C. Drawings. 


Room D1. A figure of a priest (0.64 m. high) before an altar on the 
west wall. He is shown in profile, facing right. In his left hand, he holds 
a goblet, and his right is stretched out towards the altar. On his head 
he wears a round cap like that worn by the priest in the Aphlad re- 


lief.33 It is unusual to find a man’s face shown in profile view at Dura. 
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Fig. 5. 


On the same wall, there are several figures in baggy trousers, 
facing front. The lines are very faint. They seem to hold a spear 
horizontally in front of them. Perhaps they are hunters. 

Room Dg. On the south wall to the east of the door to D 5, a bullock, 
0.19 m. x 0.15 m. The horns are clear, but the animal seems to be 
covered with armour or a heavy blanket rising to a sharp point over the 
natural hump on his neck. On his side is the swastika design (fig. 4). 

Room D5. A great many pieces of fallen plaster with graffiti on 
them were found here. 

*8 Rep. V, pp. 106—113 and pl. XIII. 
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Fig. 7. 


(1) A figure standing before a high goblet (fig. 5). 

(2) A seated God with rays above his head and a priest in a round 
cap to his left. The priest wears the same round cap as that seen 
above. The God is perhaps Iarhibol (fig. 6).34 

(3) A figure crudely drawn with rays above his head (fig. 7). 

34 Rep. IV, p. 210. 
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(4) A Parthian warrior in front view. The helmet with the side 
pieces to protect the face is very clear (fig. 8). 





Fig. 9. 


(5) and (6) Two copies of a small figure reclining on a couch (fig. g).3* 

(7) A nude figure of a woman, perhaps a goddess, with two figures 
of men in pointed caps beside her (fig. 10).3® 

35 See Rep. II, pl. XXV, 3 for a reproduction of a terracotta figurine of a reclining 


Parthian, from the British Museum. 
ae Rep, IV, p. 211, 
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Fig. 12. 


(8) The head of a horse (fig. 11). 
(9) Two birds, perhaps ostriches, with very long beaks (fig. 12). 
(10) A palm tree (fig. 13). 
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Fig. 83: 


D. Graffiti (nos. 643—674). 


643. At the north end of the west wall of D1. Very faint letters. 
Length of first line, 0.45 m.; height of letters, o.og—o.11 m. 


BAPKH 
BAP 


Perhaps Bapx[éos] for Bapxaios although the last letter, incomplete, 
resembles rather the left half of H. The name is cited by Wuthnow. 
The second line is perhaps a repetition of the first. 

644. On the south wall of D3, east of the door to D5. 

(a) Letters scratched very faintly. Length, 0.075 m.; height of 
letters, 0.006—0.01 m. (cf. fig. 4 above, p. 123). 


Zevopea[v] tos 
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The name Zevopév occurs at Dura in Cumont, Fouilles, no. 43. 
(b) 0.03 m. below. Deeper scratch. Length, 0.095 m.; height of 
letters, 0.007—0.012 m. (cf. fig. 4 above, p. 123). 


uv(NoSt) ZnvoPis 


This was the first occurrence at Dura of the name Zenobius which 
has now appeared again, borne by the otpatnyds tofotdév who 
dedicated the smaller relief in the Mithraeum.?’ Outside of Palmyra, 


where the name is familiar, ZnvoBios occurs also at Myjédil in the 
Leas 


(c) 0.36 m. below, separated from (b) by the drawing of a bullock. 
Length 0.125 m.; height of letters, 0.01 m. 


uv(NoSt) ZnvoBis , 
645. On the south wall of D3, west of the door to D5. Length 


of longest line, 0.165 m.; height of text, 0.155 m.; height of letters, 
0.01—0.018 m. 


mM MAACO H 
Ol IAS RS Cm pee 
IK paca ' 
ALLO Pe bared Nf d ypdwos 


yA b> t / Kai of trd&v- 


ee: K beter 
\ | eB ) 
U 


RT Umea 


tes METE 


In, | 
NY 


37 M. Rostovtzeff, Rom. Mitt., XLIX (1934), Pp. 195. 
38 Princeton Exped. to Syria, III, A, no. 7871. 
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A formula like pvno9i 6 ypdwas Kal 6 dvayivwokav (Rep. V, 
no. 401; cf. nos. 613 above and 726 below), but the end is difficult 
to read (oi tévtes pet’ éyo[t]?). 

646. On a piece of fallen plaster found in Dg. Length, 0.04 m.; 
height of letters 0.01 m. Incomplete at right. 


BAPKH (or BAPNH) 


The fourth letter is written as a reverse N, WU, which may be meant 
for K, giving the same name as in no. 643. If it is N, as in Rep. V, 
nos. 508 (p. 179) and 605 (p. 293), the name would be the same as 
that in no. 647. 

647. On a piece of fallen plaster found in Dg. Length, 0.155 m.; 
height of letters, 0.052 m. Incomplete at right. 


uv(noSi) Bapve[os] 


For the name, see on no. 639. 
648. On a piece of fallen plaster found in Dg. Length, 0.09 m.; 
height of letters, 0.01—0.014 m. Incomplete at right. 


Aioyév[ns] 
Kuvgl 
Mig[ 

Th 


Apparently a list of Greek names. The first, Aloyévns, occurs 
commonly at Dura, for example, among the witnesses to Dura 
Parchment 10, 1. 22 (Rep. II, p. 203). The second line may read as 
the name Kuvg[yos]; cf. Waddington, Jnscr. gr. et lat. de la Syne, 
2413 g; Pape, Ezgennamen, s. v. In the third line, the fourth letter 
seems first to have been written as an alpha, then corrected perhaps 
into an omicron. One may read, then, MiAg[TdAAw@v] as in no. 660 
below, or Q®1AoQ[tr&twp], of which the feminine, OiAoté&tpa, was 
common at Dura (Cumont, Fouilles, nos. 81/82 = SEG VII, 700/701; 
Rep. V, no. 538). 

649. Fragments of alphabets on pieces of fallen plaster found 
in Dg, none of which, because of the shapes of the pieces, would 
fit into the same alphabet. 

(a) Height of letters, 0.025—0.04 m. 
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ABA 
(b) Height of letters, 0.025—0.03 m. 
HOIK 
(c) Height of letters, 0.065 m. 
OxY 


650. Fragments of alphabets on pieces of fallen plaster found in D5. 
(a) Height of letters, 0.01—0.012 m. Broken at right. 


ABIFA[EZ] 
HOIKA[MN] 
ZOTIPZT[ etc. 
What may be part of an alphabet is written across |]. 1. The letters 
HIA are decipherable. 
(b) Height of Jetters, 0.03—0.045 m. 
NZOTl 


651. A Latin alphabet on a piece of fallen plaster found in D5. 
Height of letters, 0.01 —0.015 m. 


AC DE. sdb 
MNO Pk 


TELA CH 


ABCDEFG 
[H]ILMNOPQR 
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Cf. Rep. V, no 480, and below, p. 485. Below to the left is the end 
of a Greek text: Jipidis. 

652. On a piece of fallen plaster found in D5. Length, 0.08 m.; 
height of text, 0.08 m.; height of letters, 0.005—0.007 m. 





A text of an astrological character; cf. the horoscopes found at 
Dura, especially Rep. IV, no. 232 (SEG VII, 364). Lines 2 and 3 give 
the day of the month, ‘YtrepBepetéou ky’, and 1. 5 the hour of the 
night, 9’ (pas) vuKtep(ivijs). The same siglum for pas is used in 
Rep. IV, no. 232, etc. In two horoscopes found in Egypt, P. Oxy. 
235 and 596, for which the hour of birth is in the night, the dates 
are given as Dadqi 1a’ eis 18’, and Meyeip 1’ eis 9”. It is possible that 
1. 4 is some elaboration of this method of dating, ending with 
gis|K6’. The x8’ at the beginning of 1. 5 is clear. The first two lines 
may contain the name of the subject and of his father, the first begin- 
ning Za9Sabdqa; cf. no. 743, below, p. 249 (1. €., 2a9S-a5a[S]: “Hadad 
made’’?). 

653. On a piece of fallen plaster found in D5. Length, 0.07 m.; 
height of letters, 0.01 m. Incomplete at right. 
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| ZnvoBBLis] 
See no. 644b. 


654. On a piece of fallen plaster found in D5. Length, 0.045 m.; 
height of letters, 0.01 m. Incomplete at right. 


ZnvoP[15] 


See above, nos. 653 and 644b. 
655. On a piece of fallen plaster found in D5. Length, 0.15 m.; 
height of letters, 0.007—0.015 m. Incomplete at left. 


[uvnoSi Z]nvoBis etri Sedsv Kai 
[a&v]Speartroov 


The formula pvnoSeins tredos Seovs Kai &vSpatrous has been found 
before at Dura; see Rep. V, no. 375, and Rep. I, no. 139, of which 
lines 3 and 4 should be read trpds tous Seous Kai d&v9pearttous Kai 
(cf. Rep. V, p. 17; SEG VII, 656). The change in preposition 
from trpds to éti is only a matter of style. For the idiom cf. the 
common phrase in the heading of Dura contracts, éti tdév Utto- 
YEYPAULEVOOV HapTUpav (Dura Parchments 10, 32, and 22; cf. below, 
pp. 424 ff., 431 f.). 

656. On a piece of fallen plaster found in D5. Length, 0.05 m.; 
height of letters, 0.007—0.03 m. Incomplete at left. 


Se]av Kxai 
&vIp ]ootrav 


657. On two pieces of fallen plaster that join, found in D5. 
Length, 0.15 m.; height of letters, 0.025 m. except x2, which is 
0.045 m. Incomplete at right. 


pynodi 
“Ade€avdp[os 


The name *AAg€avipos is common at Dura. 

. 658. On three pieces of fallen plaster that join, found in 
Ds. Length, 0.14 m.; height of text, 0.135 m.; height of letters, 

0.015 m. 
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A wvno9ij inscription enclosed in a circle. The first name begins 
with the letters Na®, apparently a Semitic name based on the name of 
the deity NaBou (cf. NaBotis, NaBouyfAos, etc., SEG VII, Indices, p. 169; 
Rep. V, Indices, p.317), but continuing apparently differently, NaBayai- 
[os] for example, or NaBatai[os]. The following names are imperfectly 
preserved but one may read, for example, Avoayi[ou to]t [Au]oav[iou]. 

659. On a piece of fallen plaster found in D5. Length, 0.075 m.; 
height of letters, o.o1—o.016 m. 


-- 
= 


oi Lar 
buly/yoNc S ne 2 \Noa oc hoe 


per 
ia IS 


N Kee 
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The name 2iAdas (= the Biblical ‘‘Silas”) would be related to the 
name 2nAaios that occurs commonly with different spellings (ZnAcaios, 
2nAéos, ZiAaios: cf. SEG VII, Ind., p. 171) at Dura. To the right 
and below, there are other scattered letters, of which nothing can be 
made, and a left-handed swastika. 

660. On a piece of fallen plaster found in D5. Length, 0.075 m.; 
height of letters, 0.01—o.012 m. Incomplete at left and right. 


Zocor 


( Ip A TT([Y 


In |. 1, apparently, a name beginning [Na]Bou, perhaps [Na]Pots 
followed by a patronymic. The second line may be the name ®iAatrdéA- 
Awv which is found in Egypt in the fourth century (Preisigke, Namen- 
buch, s. v.; cf. no. 648 above). 

661. On a piece of fallen plaster found in D5. Length 0.08 m.; 
height of letters, 0.005—0.01 m. 


| A rrr! re 


662. On two pieces of fallen plaster found in D5. The pieces do not 
join, but in both cases the letters are marked in double lines and 
the height of the letters on the two pieces is the same, 0.012—0.017 m. 


(a) AA 
STPQ 
(b) MEAO 


663. On a piece of fallen plaster found in D5. Length, 0.10 m.; 
height of letters, 0.0o2—0.023 m. 


NHZOHTEM 
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Apparently p]yng9f followed by a name beginning [ey-. One may 
restore Tép[eAAos] for example, although this would not be the 
legatus Augusti who dedicated offerings to Artemis (Cumont, Fouzlles, 
no. 51 = SEG II, 816) and to Atargatis (Rep. III, no. 145 = SEG VII, 
334). Another possibility is Teu[ivos]. 

664. On two pieces of fallen plaster found in D5. (a) Length, 0.05 m.; 
height of letters, 0.007—0.02 m. Incomplete at right. 


APPOII 
EPM 


The second line is perhaps the beginning of ‘Epyjjs. 
(b) Length, 0.07 m.; height of letters, 0.01—o.02 m. 


QM 
KOA 


665. On five pieces of fallen plaster, two of which fit together, found 
in D5. There are traces of black paint in the letters, and the height 
of the letters is the same on all pieces, varying from 0.02 m. to 0.055 m. 


(a) Complete at left. (b) Complete at left from lines 3 to 6. 
uvn[oSt IA 
Al 2KA 
OOIA 
YTIO 
NK 
B 
(c) C (d) QEQ 
20 AIANO 
XOz QTMQN 
HOl 


Perhaps a long pvnoS¥j inscription, ending in the formula éri] Se@[v 
K]al dvS[p]otrov. For the latter see no. 655. 

666. On a piece of fallen plaster found in Ds. 

(a) Lines 1 and 2 are clear-cut, deep letters 0.01—0.015 m. high. 
The letters of |. 3 are of the same size, but less well cut. Incomplete 
at right. 
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20 
TOQ 
NY 


(b) Below, on the same piece of plaster, in a tabula ansata. Height 
of letters, 0.007 m. 
OUINTA 


The Latin name Quinta (KJouivta). 
667. On a piece of fallen plaster found in D5. Length, 0.06 m.; 
height of letters, 0.01 m. Incomplete at left. 


IZKOZ 
Probably the end of a name. 


668. On a commonware sherd found in Dg, scratched after baking. 
Length, 0.06 m.; height of letters, 0.01 m. Complete at both ends. 


AYA 


Perhaps an abbreviation of a personal name, as AU8[os] found 
at Dura this year (no. 762, below. For other possibilities cf. Wuthnow, 
pp. 28 f.), or of the month Avd[vaios]. 

669. On a commonware sherd, found in House D, scratched after 
baking. Length, 0.07 m.; height of letters, 0.02 m. Incomplete at 
both ends. 

BAZIA 


Probably part of a name, BaouA[iavos] (nos. 695—696, below, 
p- 177) for example, or BaoiA[ioxos] (SEG VII, 1083/4; Rama in the 
Hauran). 

670. On a commonware sherd, found in D, scratched after baking. 
Length, 0.055 m.; height of letters, 0.025 m. Incomplete at both ends. 


2éAeu[Kos ] 
A name common at Dura. 


671. On a commonware sherd, found in D, scratched after baking. 
Length, 0.09 m.; height of letters, 0.035—0.08 m. Complete. 
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OIE 


The number 515, perhaps the year 203/4 A. D. 
672. On a commonware sherd, found in D, scratched after baking. 
Length, 0.04 m.; height of letters, o.007—0.01 m. Complete at right. 


ATIOY 


Perhaps a name ending in -onrov or -utrou, for example *OAU]yTrou, 
a very common name at Dura (cf. SEG VII, Indices, s. v.). 

673. On a commonware sherd, found in D, scratched after baking. 
Length, 0.09 m., height of letters, o.o2—o.03 m. Complete at right. 


IKON 


Perhaps the name Nlixav, not otherwise known at Dura. 

674. On a commonware sherd, found in the wadi west of D, scratched 
after baking. Length, 0.05 m.; height of letters, 0.0oo8—o.o1 m. 
Complete at right. 

KOZ X 


The end of a name followed by the denarius sign. Cf. no. 667 where 
-loKos is found. 
E. Painted Texts (nos. 675—679). 


675. Painted in red on a commonware sherd found in D1. Length, 
0.125 m.; height of letters, 0.02 m. Incomplete at both ends. 


Aiovu X 


An abbreviation of the name Alovio1os common at Dura, e. g., Rep. II, 
H 33 (SEG VII, 494), followed by another word beginning with X or M. 

676. Painted in black on a commonware sherd, found in D5. Length, 
0.08 m.; height of letters, 0.012 m. Complete. 


AYE 


An abbreviation of the name Avoias or Auvoavias, both familiar 
at Dura. 
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677. Painted on an amphora found in D11. The first line is in black, 
length, 0.10 m.; height of letters, 0.o2—0.03 m. The second is also 
in black. The third is in red. Length, 0.16 m.; height of letters, 0.015 m. 


"AAagE 
AwoiSeos 


If *’AAage is a personal name, it can be the vocative of the Semitic 
name *’/AAagpos (Wuthnow). One would prefer to see in it a verb or 
common noun, however, in view of the following name in the nomi- 
native case, AwoiSeos (no. 639, above), and a connection with dAgipoa 
would not be strange, if the jar contained oil or ointment.®® 

678. Painted in black on an amphora found in D11. Length, 0.19 m.; 
height of letters, 0.03—0.04 m. 


ZwPEos 
The name Zwfaios is known at Dura; cf. Cumont, Fouzlles, Parch- 
ment*2)'A 20, B27. 


679. Painted in black on a commonware sherd, found in D. Length, 
0.17 m.; height of letters, 0.045 m. Incomplete at right. 


MON ms 


Perhaps the Greek name Movikos, otherwise unknown at Dura. 


89 In view of the confusion between © and TT at Dura (above, p. 79: AWPY- 
TAEATRUM), an echo of the funerary Autre y(aipe) is not, perhaps, impossible. 


Vv 
THE EXCAVATIONS IN BLOCKS M7 AND M8 


I. THE PRIVATE HOUSES IN BLOCK M7 (PI. VI) 


A. Architecture. 


On the south side of Main Street between the Palmyrene Gate 
and the Roman bath parts of two houses, A and B, had been exca- 
vated in previous campaigns. This year room A8 was cleared and 
House W. All three houses conform to the general type of private 
houses at Dura, though the arrangement of rooms is not regular, due 
probably to exigencies of space. One may note in the plan that the 
court of House B rests against the side of the bath and that the rooms 
stretch unusually far to the west. One of the heating channels of the 
bath extends into the court and at its end there may well have been 
a subsidiary furnace. In this case the house probably belonged to the 
bath man. The house has the usual angled turn into the court and 
the stairway leading to the roof built against a side of the court, 
in this case, against a room belonging to the bath. House A had an 
unusually long narrow court and contained a covered stairway loca- 
ted between court and street. The principal room, 8, has the usual 
low bench of plaster around its walls and close to the door a little 
“box” of plaster with slightly raised edge. This may have been used 
to hold the charcoal fire in winter. The entrance to the house is un- 
usual, for it is made through room A6, a room which has exits both 
to the little room A4 giving on Main Street and to the alley-way 
which runs to the court of House W. 

The walls of Houses A and B are preserved only to a height of 
1.30—1.60 m., but the embankment sloping to the fortifications of the 
gate has conserved far more of the west walls of House W, a parti- 
cularly happy chance since the walls of room 6 were adorned with 
paintings. Noticeable in the position of the house as a whole is the 
location of room 7 whose west wall is set in from the west wall of 
room 5. This arrangement is undoubtedly due to the desire to keep 
clear a space between house and fortifications where the tower of the 
gate juts out toward the east. 

The unusually long alley-way running from the street to the court 
has already been mentioned. Probably because this length helped to 
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conceal the court the angled turn was not considered necessary. 
Instead, small pillars were constructed on either side of the entrance 
at the junction of court and alley to narrow the passage. Just inside 
the street door two double-bellied pots were sunk below the street 
level. One recalls the pots of similar design placed in the earth in 
Street G along the wall of the private houses in Block He. As these 
are all lined with bitumen they were obviously used to store liquids. 
Perhaps they contained wine, but if, as seems likely, water-carriers 
passed along the streets to supply the houses, these jars in the street 
itself or close to the entrance, as inWall Street west of Blocks M7 and 
M8, were probably the receptacles conveniently placed for daily 
filling. A niche in the east wall of the passage contained one of the 
common heavy plaster bowls. In the corner of the court before the 
entrance was a column 0.53 m. in diameter set on a square base. 
This column would have served as an additional screen for the court 
as well as a support for the platform at the top of the stairway. Only 
four steps of the stairway running along the south wall of the court 
close to the east corner remained. A small plaster pillar supporting 
the upper steps formed a niche about the size of a dog kennel. The 
stairs turned at the corner and ran up the east wall of the court, 
supported by the pilaster which projects into the court, and probably 
reached the roof close beside the top of the column. Beside the pilaster 
stood a basalt bowl, 0.40 m. high and 0.45 m. wide at the top with 
a shallow depression, which was probably used in grinding grain. 

Four doorways open from the court, one into the diwan W6, two 
into the narrow corridor-like room to the west, W3, and one into the 
series of two rooms to the north, W5 and W7. The room to the west, 
W3, is only 1.60 m. wide and was used possibly as a stable to shelter 
animals in bad weather. Such a theory is supported by the fact that 
the hole bored diagonally through the south jamb of the north door 
between the court and room W3 was undoubtedly intended for 
hitching horses and that the doorway gives directly on the area 
between the house and wall, thus allowing easy exit and entrance 
for the animals. In both jambs of room W6 similar holes are found 
and in W6 a mural of a hunting scene. One assumes, therefore, that 
more than one horse was owned by the proprietor of the house. 
It is interesting to note that the doorway from room W3 to the 
place d’armes is raised 1.30 m. above the floor level, showing that 
when the house was built the level of the open way between house and 
wall was already raised. Two small niches were cut in the west wall 
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of the room but nothing was found in them. In the room itself a flat 
bottomed faience jug was recovered and a bronze bell (F 109), 
perhaps a harness bell. All three doorways were low and flat topped, 
the north doorway to the court made with stone jambs and lintel, 
that to the south with plaster jambs and lintel. 

Room WS5, to the north of the court, contained two niches in the 
west wall approximately 0.50 m. wide by 0.70 m. high and 0.44 m. 
deep. The only finds were two plaster balls o.o8—o.o0g m. in diameter, 
one plaster ball 0.16 m. in diameter, parts of a flat bottomed faience 
jug, and a two-handled ornamental faience vase, part of which was 
dark red in color (F 2114). In the adjoining room W7 four more niches 
had been constructed: two in the west wall, 0.40 m. xX 0.40m. X 0.40m. 
and 0.40 m. X 0.40 m. X 0.48 m. deep, and two in the north wall, the 
first 0.30 m. X 0.40 m. X 0.60 m. deep, the second smaller and partly 
destroyed. Above, at 3.00 m. above floor level, two windows had been 
built. Their apertures on the inner side of the wall were a meter high 
and 0.50 m. wide at the base, tapering to almost a point at the top. 
The openings narrowed rapidly toward the outside of the wall, and the 
span of the windows themselves was not more than 0.25 m. X 0.25 m. 
These had eventually been covered with plaster, presumably when 
the staircase along the outer north wall of the house had been built 
as an approach up the first embankment along the walls. It is worth 
noting that here the windows give on the street, not on the court, but 
they are placed so high that no one could see conveniently into the 
room, and made so small that entry was impossible. The door to 
this room, like that from the court to room W5, was made in two 
panels, one fixed in place. There were no signs of bar holes, however, 
and apparently the panels merely fastened together with a wooden 
latch or bolt. The fixing of the smaller panel with a fastening in 
the plaster sill would secure the door sufficiently for ordinary use. 

The chief room and by far the most important from the point 
of view of finds was the diwan W6. The door to the diwan, as is usually 
the case with doors to the chief rooms, was larger and more elaborate 
than the other doors in the house. The doorway, approached by two 
low steps, was 1.82 m. wide, and over 3.20 m. high, constructed 
with deep reveal, the depth being increased by causing the jambs to 
project a little into the court and the reveal to extend somewhat 
beyond the line of the north wall of the room. Above the jambs 
ornamental capitals with the ususal geometric profiles were set to 
support the lintel block. Around the sides of the room ran the usual 
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low plaster bench just over a meter wide, and close to the door at 
the end of the bench stood an oblong basin with raised plaster edge. 
The inside edges of this plaster were marked with fire and the box, 
therefore, probably held the coals for warming the room in winter. 
Just west of the doorway a small niché had been built in the wall 
but subsequently covered with a thick coating of plaster. 

Mention may be made here of House H in Block M7, part of which 
was excavated in the 1932—33 campaign (pl. VI). The doorway 
from Street 3 gives on H1, a corridor-like room which leads to the 
court. The beginning of the stairway to the roof lay beside the entrance 
to room Ha, turned a corner above the end of H1, and continued along 
the east wall of the court, the upper section resting on the wall which 
partly blocks the north end of H. H5 is the diwan approached by two 
steps. In H2 wasasecond doorway to Street 3 later blocked with rubble. 


B. Sculpture and Minor Finds. 


The only finds from House A were a small two-handled faience 
vase and a molded plaster bull’s head, both from room A8. The 
bull’s head (pl. XXVII, 6), 0.185 m. long, 0.175 m. wide, and 
0.06—0.105 m. thick, is cut off short behind the ears. The back is 
molded into a rough surface which bears no indication of having been 
fastened to a body. Probably the head alone was used, perhaps 
encased in a frame and suspended on the wall. The head is dispro- 
portionately short and very slightly modelled. Small holes marked 
with red in the end of the nose represent the nostrils and an incised 
line, also painted red, the mouth. The eyes are small projections 
on which black lines above and below represent the eyelids, a black 
circle in the center the iris. Above the eyelids two dark lines almost 
meeting between the eyes represent the top of the eye sockets. The 
small ears, placed beside the eyes and in line with the eye sockets, are 
pricked up. Above the eyes small round holes are cut to receive the 
horns. The horns themselves have, however, disappeared. The head 
may have been used for decorative purposes only, but as the symbol 
of the god Hadad, probably signified that the house was placed under 
the special protection of that divinity. 

In the court of House W were found two double-bellied pots 
for storing wine and a wide-bellied, narrow-mouthed amphora with 
two handles and pointed bottom for wine or grain. A bronze lamp 
found in the court marked the owner as a man of more than ave- 
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rage wealth. One of the interesting discoveries was that of a stone 
probably used for mixing pigments marked with the same pink 
color which occurs so often in the paintings. In addition, there 
were found in the court two faience vessels, the first a small 
faience jar (F 549) with narrow neck, and the second an ornamental 
two-handled vase (F 241) repaired in ancient times with gypsum. 
From the same place came a fragment of a Parthian animal figurine 
(F 513), an S fibula (F 653), the top of a bronze vase (F 1058), and 
fragments of a wide-mouthed vase (F 1386) of red wash burnished 
vertically.! In shape the vase resembles the bowls of brittle ware but 
the polished red wash is probably an imitation of the imported red 
laze. . 
: Close to the south wall of W6 a meter or more above the floor 
level two plaster blocks adorned with boys’ heads in molded relief 
were found. Here it was plain that these block were not bench supports 
in the room. They may, however, have constituted some of the 
furniture of the roof platform. The most interesting find was a statu- 
ette made of coarse gypsum (F 322; pl. XXVII, 2). The base is 
hollow and made of a semicircular round of stone cut with vertical 
incised lines. On this the top was rounded off in a semicircle cut 
with incisions like the petals of a flower. A woman or goddess sits on a 
low chair and holds a patera in her right hand resting on the knee. 
The left hand rests on the lap. The long robe apparently covers the 
body and the veil hangs down from the back of the forehead. Oblique 
incisions mark the robe in front and deeper incisions block off the 
arms. The neck is thick, the nose broad and prominent, the eyes, 
set in deep sockets, bulging, and the mouth small, made with a single 
incision. Behind, one sees the ends of the arm rests and the back of 
the chair which reaches as high as the neck of the figure and is covered 
with vertical incised lines, perhaps to represent rope. The folds of the 
veil are drawn vertically and converge to a point on top of the head. 
The feet, roughly blocked off, seem to be bare, the toes alone showing 
from beneath the robe. Six holes have been bored through the base, 
three vertically through the top, one between the legs, the other 
two at the breaks on the sides close to the bottom of the robe, and 
three vertically just below the top, again with one in front and one 
on either side. A common type of Mesopotamian clay figurine repre- 
sents the summit of a cone pierced toward the top with one, sometimes 


' For vessels similarly burnished see N. C. Debevoise, Parthian Pottery from Seleucia 
on the Tigris (Ann Arbor, 1934), figs. 54 and 73. 
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more holes, and surmounted by a human figure or an animal. Heuzey 
states that they are found most frequently in the Greco-Babylonian 
levels? but cites one of the Assyrian epoch and a number from Cyprus. 
Common types of figures supported by the cone are the nude goddess 
standing alone or the goddess holding a child. Similar cone figurines 
have more recently been found in the excavations at Seleucia on the 
Tigris,* though there are none of exactly our type. Delaporte found 
this type of bell-shaped figurine fastened to the walls of a chamber 
tomb at Hillah and classes them all together as suspended figures 
believed to be endowed with a protective virtue, with which theory 
Heuzey concurs. The veil and long robe are the common costume 
of the goddess but the more usual attributes are spindle and spear or 
scepter rather than the patera. It is worth noting, perhaps, that though 
in Syria the position of the goddess as the ‘“Great Mother’’ is stressed 
and her connection with the life of the country symbolized by her 
association with the lion, in Jower Mesopotamia the ancient female 
divinity was known as “Nin-Khursag” or “Lady of the Mountain;”’ 
anda parallel belief in Asia Minor made Cybele especially the divinity 
of high places. Very probably then in this statuette we have emphasis 
placed upon this phase of her cult, the first occurrence of this character- 
istic found at Dura. Possibly an association may be made between the 
goddesses with turetted headdress representing the goddesses of good 
fortune of walled cities and this throned goddess who represents as well 
the great mother and the goddess who from her high position bestows good 
fortune on the whole region. But such a discussion, based on the scanty 
evidence which this little figurine affords, carries us too far afield. The 
patera, held in the right hand, is of course a common attribute of Cybele.® 

Minor finds were a glass ring with inset (F 323), a small vase 
(F 953), a pitcher (F 450), and a two-handled jar with boss decoration 
(F 478), all of faience, part of a horse figurine (F 952), a fragment 
of a commonware lamp with two nozzles (F 951), a glass bead (F 784), 
and the lower part of a commonware goblet shaped like a high wine 


glass (F 479). 


2 L. Heuzey, Catalogue des Figurines Antiques de Terre Cuite du Musée du Louvre 
(Paris, 1882), I, p. 51, nos. 152—167. 

8 Op. cit., p. 22, no. 7, and pp. 149 f., nos. 21—27. 

4 The figurines found by the University of Michigan are about to be published. 
Miss Van Ingen kindly let me examine their fine collection before publication. 

5 Cybele appears frequently with patera and lion (cf. D.M. Robinson, Excavations 
at Olynthus, Part IV [Baltimore, 1931], pp. 63 ff.), occasionally with only patera 
and tympanum (e. g., no. 124 from Carthage, in the Louvre). 
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Finds from M7 He consisted of a gold earring (F 1898c), the head 
of a faience figurine of a ram (F 1139), a bronze S fibula (F 1898a),® 
and a heavy silver ring with stone representing a warrior with harpe 
cut intaglio (F 1667), from H5; an arrowhead (F 1533) from H6; 
and a terracotta horse and faience gazelle head from Ha. In addition, 
there were found in the court H3 a small gold ornament shaped like 
a leaf with a glass bead or pearl on the end (F 1653), two bronze 
bells (F 911 and F 2029), an arrowhead, a locket (?) cover and two 
fragments of a red clay Turkish pipe. Detailed description of these 
finds will be included in a later report. House E shown on the plan 
was uncovered except for a very small section in the seventh campaign. 
A faience lamp (F 935) and part of a terracotta figurine (F 1472) 
were recovered from E7. 


C. Graffito (no. 680). 


On a fragment of plaster from M7 E7 was found a graffito. Letters 
0.007—0.012 m. scratched with point. 


uvno 97 ZeBiv[ 


Kal 6 &vjayivwox[oav 
]ABH 


The names ZaPivas (Cumont, Fouilles, 18=SEG VII, 442), ZeBw- 
vavaios (Rep. I, H60 = SEG VII, 669), and ZeBivucos (Rep. IV, 
no. 178 B = SEG VII, 680) are all found at Dura. For the formula 
© dvayivooKkwv cf. above on no. 613. 


D. The Murals with Banquet and Hunting Scenes. 


Along the greater part of the west wall of W6 at a height of 1.70 m. 
above the diwan and along the south wall to the break caused by the 
construction of the mud brick covering over the later fill were painted 
mural panels 0.65 m. high. Probably originally the band of paintings 
extended along the whole of the south wall and the greater part of 
the east wall to balance the murals on the west. The east wall of the 
room, however, lay outside the embankment and the paintings were 
completely destroyed. On the south the mud brick of the embankment 
cut the wall to a height of 1.20 m. at 2.00 m. from the east corner of 

° For the type see Cumont, Fouilles, p. 11, fig. 5. 
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the room and sloped up diagonally, destroying some two and a half 
meters of mural] painting. 

The chief panel of the west wall (pl. XLII, 2) represents three men 
resting on a couch and attended by two servants. The panel is 
enclosed at the top and sides by a broad red band (0.045 m. wide) 
and a narrow black one (0.015 m.) separated by a band of white 
(0.02 m.). Inthe broad band beneath the picture is a design representing 
projecting supporting beams made with bands of red, yellow, and 
white.’ To the right of the panel is painted in black letters 0.015—0.03 m. 
high the words pvno Sj 6 zwypagos, “‘May the painter be remembered.’”® 

The legs of two of the figures on the couch are concealed behind 
the cushions but the figure of the third man, Barathe, is drawn in 
full. Barathe, painted with legs in profile, the head and body full 
front, has the right knee slightly raised and the left bent so that the 
lower leg is concealed beneath the right leg, a position common to 
reclining figures on Palmyrene éesserae. The himation is white with black 
lines marking the border and the folds. An orange band just beside the 
break probably represents the belt from which descends a pink 
decoration in the form of a bunch of grapes possibly representing 
lacing or embroidery. Apparently the robe over the knees is the 
himation and that over the chest is the chiton with belt. The middle 
part of the figure is destroyed, but Barathe undoubtedly held a bowl 
of wine in the left hand over the middle of the chest, since part of 
the round of the top is visible as is the pink color of the wine. The 
right arm falls along the side of the body and the forearm across 
the lap. The long-sleeved chiton is adorned with two pink lines on 
either side of the open neck. A pink line marks also the top of the 
right shoulder. The face is disproportionately long and the excessive 
length is increased by the drawing of a heavy beard encircling the 
edge of the chin. Apparently there is no mustache. Flesh parts are 
painted a red-brown color. Eye-brows, represented by curving black 
lines, are placed high over the eyes. The continuation of the line of 
the left eyebrow marks the shadow line of the nose. The lines of the 
upper lids running almost to the sideburns form tangents over the 
black circles which designate the irises. The lower lid appears to run 
under the upper at the corners. The whole presents an intensely 
staring expression. The black mass of hair above is bound with a 


7 The design iscommon at Palmyra, e. g., J. Strzygowski, Orient oder Rom (Leipzig, 


1901), pp. 14 ff.; Chabot, Choix, pl. XIV, 2. 
8 Cf. below, no. 681, p. 169. 
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pink fillet. Beside the head to the left is written Bapa&Sn and to the 
right the name is repeated in Palmyrene incised as well as painted 
(no. 682, p. 169). 

Between the figures of Barathe and of Obean to the right is a rosette 
designed with a red line to mark the outlines against the grey-white of 
the field. The four petals are separated by black lines and the petals 
themselves colored near the edge with pink shading to red. The black 
lines between petals extend beyond the flower, making a fleur-de-lys 
design beyond the edge of the rosette. Above the flower a festoon 
suspended by ribbons is hung, the middle black, the wavy edges 
red-brown, the sides grey-pink, and the ends heavy pink. 

The second figure, that of Obean, is seated like the first, but has 
his feet concealed behind the cushion and body of Barathe. The 
cushion on which Barathe rests his elbow is brown, that of Obean is 
black and white. Obean rests his left elbow on the cushion and 
holds. with the tips of his thumb and the two first fingers a bowl of 
wine. One remarks the curved black lines, probably representing 
the fluting on the silver bowl. Beside the head on the left is written 
*OBecdv and the same name is repeated on the right in Palmyrene 
characters both written and incised (no. 683, p. 169). 

Beneath, the mattress of the couch is drawn in red lines against 
a yellow background. The chiton is about the same as that of Barathe, 
with two pink bands over the shoulder, but the robe itself is much 
more pink than that of Barathe. Here one sees more clearly the himation 
over the left shoulder, its folds painted pink and red except for one 
black stripe and a black border line. It disappears under the arm, 
but a tag, probably an end, comes up over the inside of the forearm 
and hangs down over the cushion. The right hand rests on the left 
hip and appears to hold a pink object, probably a morsel of food. Eyes 
and beard are much more distinct. There appears to be no mustache 
but the mouth is outlined in black. A pink cuff adorns the sleeve of 
the chiton. ; 

A rosette and festoon similar to those already described separate 
Obean from his companion Malchus. Malchus is clad in the same type 
of chiton with pink shoulder stripes and a green himation marked with 
black folds whose end hangs down in the same manner over the 
cushion. The right hand on the hip here clearly holds a morsel 
of food, painted pink, and the left a bowl of wine, the four fingers 
turned up very awkwardly to support the cup. The cushion is pink 
with black and white stripes and the couch cover beneath, very much 
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narrower because of lack of space, colored yellow-orange and red. 
Left of the head is written MdAyos and to the right with the usual 
incision and writing the same name occurs in PaJmyrene (no. 684, 
p- 170). 

The usual] festoon and rosette separates this figure from that of 
a boy who approaches the couch. He is clad in a plain white chiton 
and sandals tied at the ankle. The cords of the sandals and the line 
of sole beneath the foot are painted in black. The left leg is bare and 
colored brown, the right for the most part concealed behind the 
couch. Apparently the figure is beardless. The hands are destroyed 
but probably carried some object for the banquet. The Greek name 
BeeAéos is in this case written beneath the feet, the Palmyrene text 
being to the right of the head (no. 685, p. 170). 

Balancing this figure of Beelaeus, on the extreme left of the panel 
is the picture of a second servant holding out to Barathe a bowl 
of wine which he holds with the thumb and two fingers of the right 
hand. Suspended from the little finger of the left he carries a ladle. 
The legs are bare, one partly concealed, the other effaced. The chiton 
is dark green with black folds. To the right of the head is inscribed 
his name, Gadda, in Palmyrene and between the feet the beginning 
of his name in Greek (no. 686, p. 170). 

Like the other servant he is unbearded and wears no fillet in the 
hair. Both servants advance to the side though facing front with the 
same stride portrayed in the figures of the Marys in the Christian 
Chapel (Rep. V, pl. XLI). In the scene of the sacrifice of Otes (Cumont, 
Fouilles, pls. LV—LVIII) a servant boy carrying a similar ladle is 
depicted.® This type of ladle is, of course, common to the ancient 
world. It is, however, interesting that one was found in the ruins 
of Parthian Assur.1° 

A rosette and festoon are depicted on either side of this figure. 
On the extreme left in addition to the rosette two buds are drawn, 
the first with pink center and four leaves, two on either side of the 
stem, the second partly effaced and showing only the pink bud. 

A second panel appears south of this banquet scene, the two being 
separated by a border of bands of color: black (0.0125 m.), white 
(0.015 m.), red (0.035 m.), white (0.0125 m.), and black (0.01 m.) 
(from right to left). On the right hand side of this panel is depicted 

9 Compare the sculptured representation of the oivoysos from Palmyra described 


by Simonsen, Sculptures et Inscriptions de Palmyre, p. 47. 
10 Andrae-Lenzen, Die Partherstadt Assur, pl. 46g. 
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the figure of a woman. As there is no sign of a seat she must be stand- 
ing. Her feet, shod apparently in white slippers, show beneath the 
long robe, but the figure is too short and squat for grace and beauty. 
The position of the feet, the right in profile and flat on the ground, 
the left front and touching the ground only with the toe, shows that 
she advances left. In the upraised right hand, painted in flesh color, 
she holds a short-stemmed fluted wine bowl, balancing it on thumb 
and two fingers. The other two fingers are bent over. She is clad in 
a long robe of dark green with black outlines and folds. Over the 
top of the head falls a veil, and in front a white spot seems to represent 
the hair and a black border, perhaps a ribbon. The eyebrow is very 
high, the eye very wide and round, the nose and mouth invisible. 
The veil covers the left shoulder and arm, but the hand, also a brown 
flesh color, appears below, resting just under the girdle. The thumb 
or forefinger and the little finger are advanced, the others grasp 
perhaps part of the robe. To the left there are three rosettes, one 
above the arm, one below, and the third beneath the end of the veil. 
The name, not certainly read, is inscribed in Greek and Palmyrene.¥ 
Above the letters is a pink bud with two black leaves. 

To the left is painted a seated lady in a dark red robe with black 
fold lines and black outlines. One distinguishes the black cross lines 
of the chair supports and the back of the seat. Black shoes show be- 
neath the long robe, the right in profile, the left full front. Her Pal- 
myrene name appears on the right, and on the left alongside her feet 
the Greek version OuyaAn (no. 688, p. 170). 

A festoon above and a rosette at the height of the knee separate this 
last figure from the figures of two women seated on a couch. The 
drawing is very much effaced but apparently the two ladies sat with 
their legs turned toward the center though with head and shoulders 
facing front. The two legs of the couch are represented with conical 
bases above which the shafts widen toward the top, the whole giving 
roughly the appearance of a vase. The tassel hangs down along the 
inner side of either leg of the couch. The woman on the right is clad 
in a robe of black and dark green. Beside her head on the right is 
the name in Palmyrene,!? but there is no trace of the Greek version 
of the name unless the suggestion of an upsilon between the feet marked 
the end of the word. The word ZaP8iBév (or -B4A1; no. 689, pp. 170 f.) 


1 No. 687, p. 170, below. 
[The Palmyrene seems to be xmnx (or x‘yhx), and the name is quite proble- 
matic. The absence of the Greek makes identification difficult. C. C. Torrey.] 
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written beneath the lower border seems to belong to the lady on the 
left. Only a little of the outline of this figure remains but again the leg 
of the couch just beneath and to the left is clear. Above and between 
the two women is suspended a festoon of the usual type. 

Beyond, i. e. to the left of the figures on the couch, appears an 
object which resembles a leg of the couch, on which rests a cushion 
or bowl. A hand, apparently that of a boy, is extended toward this 
object. Possibly, then, a servant boy is again depicted advancing to 
take up the object on the stand and to offer it to the women on the 
couch. Beside the object is an alpha, probably the beginning of the 
boy’s name. 

Close to the corner stands a high wide-mouthed bowl closed with 
a cover, then a good-sized jar with narrow neck and pointed bottom, 
and finally a small three-legged table on which rests an indistinct object. 

On the west corner of the south wall is painted an eight line inscrip- 
tion in Palmyrene script. This inscription, dated in the late second 
century, requested remembrance of the men painted on the walls and 
of the two painters before Bel, Iarhibol, Aglibol, and Arsu. 

Beside the inscription is depicted a hunt of wild asses or onagers 
(pl. XLII, 1), easily distinguished from horses by their long ears and 
hairless tails. Two are in full flight, leaping forward with the flying 
gallop so common in Persian reliefs, the third, wounded in the side 
by an arrow, falling forward to the ground. The angle of the picture 
is cleverly taken from slightly above and in front so that the off legs 
are higher than the near, the back of the far ass appears above the 
line of the one in the foreground, and the far ass appears in front of 
the near one. Cleverly, too, the near onager turns back his head so 
that the heads and necks of both are fully exposed. The fallen ass has 
the fore legs thrust forward almost under the head, as if suddenly 
checked in full gallop. One back leg, however, is drawn up under the 
body so that the fetlock and hoof are visible beneath the lines of the 
thighs. The other leg is thrown straight back, the lower leg and fetlock 
appearing just below the hoofs of the flying asses. The onagers have 
long necks like racing horses, the deep chests which accompany great 
endurance, and the short rather squat bodies of the Arab thorough- 
breds. The painting is done with remarkable spirit and a complete 
confidence that permitted the greatest economy of line. Especially 
noticeable is the length of the brush strokes, a single sweep being 
employed to trace the back from the head to the tip of the tail in both 

13 For the text see below, pp. 167—169. 
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the fallen onager and the near running one. In the far animal one 
remarks particularly the nostrils sharply distended in the heat of the 
chase, the little neck folds at the base of the skull, and in the near 
ass the graceful turn of the neck. The legs are not quite so skillfully 
done, for the group of four together in front is a little confusing and 
it is only at second glance that one sees that the top and third leg 
belong to the far onager, the second and fourth to the near. 

The colors are chiefly red and black with occasionally a trace of 
yellow. Apparently in some cases the outline was first made in yellow, 
then retraced in red and finally in black. The hoofs and heads are 
outlined in black as are also the upper parts of the back, the tops of 
the legs, and the manes. One fold of the neck of the far ass is black 
while the lines of the chest and abdomen are black over red, the red 
distinguishable on either side. The rest of the lines are made only in 
dark red-brown and the shading done in a red-brown which gradually 
lightens toward the center. The tail of the near ass is red and black 
made with two distinct lines, one black, one red. The fold at the base 
of the neck of the fallen animal is half outlined in black. 

Close behind the quarry the horseman is depicted, the front legs 
of his horse less than ten centimeters from the hoofs of the flying asses. 
The huntsman rides a horse whose body is painted entirely black and 
grey. The horse also is represented in the flying gallop and from the 
same angle so that the off fore leg is again drawn considerably higher 
than the near and one sees the outline of the off back leg in front of 
that of the near leg. The tail is full, bushy, and knotted in two places, 
contrasting with the straight narrow hairless tails of the onagers. Out- 
lines of the animal are black, the body painted a very dark grey against 
the grey-white of the panel background. The lines of the halter, the 
outlines of the ears, the close-clipped mane, and the lines of the rein 
along the neck are all black. 

The hunter is represented with shoulders and head full front, the 
left hand outstretched and holding a bow black at the tips, red in the 
outlines, and yellow in the center, his right hand holding the end of 
the long black arrow pulled back to the base of the neck. He is clad 
in white trousers and a long-sleeved chiton with dark red-brown outline. 
The center is pink shading to grey, and black bands of ornament 
run down the center and around the neck. The belt around his waist 
is composed of two red bands, one on each side of a yellow center. 
The quiver, white with black horizontal lines across it, hangs down 
behind his leg and is full of arrows which are done in black with pink 
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fill, perhaps.to mark the feathers between. Above, a red dot represents 
the knob of the sword handle and two black lines the handle falling 
on the far side of the horse. ‘The lower flap of the coat is thrown back 
by the quick movement of the chase. He wears a short black beard 
around the edge of his chin and has dark brown hair outlined in black. 
Face and neck are dark brown but the features can scarcely be distin- 
guished. Just to the right of his head is his name scratched in indistinct 
Palmyrene letters, and to the left beneath his arm the same name in 
Greek letters, BooAazéos (no. 690, p. 171). 

The boots project from beneath the horse and are painted in white 
with red outline. There are no stirrups. A saddle band of three red 
lines separated by white ones passes from the back of the saddle beneath 
the tail. The breast band from the front of the saddle is black and 
white. Beside the right leg of the man is a word written in Palmyrene, 
probably the name of the horse. 

Scratched across the front of the horse is a graffito, probably a later 
addition (no. 691, p. 171). Just behind the horse, so close that the 
ribbon of the crown he carries cuts off part of the horse’s tail, stands 
the figure of a winged boy. Below the border of the picture the name 
“Epos (no. 692, p. 171) gives his identity. He stands nonchalantly 
crossing his legs, holding a crown in his left hand, resting his head 
on his left shoulder. The feet are bare and very poorly drawn, for 
though the lower left leg is represented full front, the foot is in profile 
and faced right. The right foreleg, disproportionately long, crosses the 
left just below the knee and supports the weight on the toe. The figure 
is naked and drawn in the usual brown color, the body and limbs 
being outlined with dark red lines. The left hand clasps the pink and 
black crown with the middle fingers, the fore and little fingers extend- 
ing straight down. Beneath these a wide ribbon falls behind the lower 
circle of the crown and behind the horse’s tail to a point just above 
the knee of the animal’s rear leg. Details of the middle of the body 
are indistinct but between the Jeft arm and the body the black and 
white lines of the wing can be distinguished and a yellow instrument 
outlined in red which is held under the left arm, one end on the 
ground, the other supporting part of the weight of the body beneath 
the left shoulder. Clearly it is a long inverted torch. The ribbon is 
attached to the upper part of the crown with a bow, a part of which 
seems to appear just to the right of the body. Details of the head are 


14 [Only the first two characters can be made out, and these uncertainly (51). 
Cc. C. Torrey] 
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not clear but the outline is discernable resting on the left shoulder, 
a shoulder which itself is a little lower than the right. Three quarters 
of the right wing are exposed, the curve rising high above the shoulder. 
The right arm crosses the chest and the hand probably rests on the 
shoulder, supporting the head as on so many of the sarcophagi of 
this period.!® 

On a cushioned chair just to the left sits a woman, torso and face 
front, legs turned left, away from the figure of Eros. She is clad in 
red himation and veil and a chiton of black and white draped over the 
right breast and arm, and the left forearm. The same chiton, here black 
and dark yellow-green, appears between the folds of the Aimation below 
the knee. In posture and arrangement of her clothing she is like the 
seated women already described. One can see, however, better than 
in the other pictures the arrangement of the robe, the hzmation covering 
the lines of the left breast, the right breast suggested by the folds in 
the chiton. Semicircular horizontal folds in the Persian style mark the 
robe on the right forearm. Details of the face are not apparent. The 
right hand rests on the right knee, the left in the lap, both with fore- 
finger and little finger extended. The chair, drawn with yellow crossed 
legs and outlined with red, is tipped slightly forward and is adorned 
with round knobs at the rear extremities of the crossed legs. 

Between this lady and the next scene is the usual festoon or fillet 
with green and black center and ends, two rosettes, one just below 
the other, and two buds, one upside down just beneath the gown. 
To the left there remain five male figures and part of a sixth, all in 
the same posture and all with practically the same appearance. They 
repose on cushions on a long couch, each holding in the left hand a 
bowl of wine, and in the right an oval pink object, probably a morsel 
of food. A pink fillet adorns the head of each. The first on the right 
is clad in a white long-sleeved chiton with pink bands outlined in black, 
one band on either side of the neck, one on each cuff, and one half 
way up either forearm. The round cushion on which the elbow rests 
is white, outlined with black, and adorned in the center with pink 
horizontal bands. The figure holds the fluted bowl, black and white, 
filled with wine between his thumb and two fingers in the same 
awkward manner as in the scene already described. The second wears 
a white robe adorned with wider pink bands arranged in the same 
position except that there is but one band on each arm. His cushion 
is red and yellow with white and black bands in the center. A festoon, 

© E. g., W. Neuss, Die Kunst der alten Christen (Augsburg, 1926), pl. 21, fig. 44. 
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probably representing the garlands adorning the room, and a single 
large rosette separate each figure from the next. The couch is com- 
posed of alternating sections, one of black and white vertical bands, 
the second of horizontally placed pink loops. 

The third figure has a red-pink robe with black stripes, two on each 
cuff, and a cushion painted black and white with red and black bands 
in the center. The cushion is clearly pressed down by the weight of 
the elbow upon it. Of the fourth figure only a white robe is distinguish- 
able together with a cushion perhaps entirely black and white. The 
fifth figure is crowded up against the fourth and, like it, is so indistinct 
that only the white robe probably adorned with pink bands is clear. 
Of the sixth figure one sees the two hands and the bowl of wine, the 
robe, grey-white with white stripes edged with black, and the red and 
white cushion. 

The Greek names of the participants were written below the border, 
two of them being still legible (nos. 693/694, p. 172). There is no trace 
of Palmyrene writing. 

Below the border and twenty centimeters left of the break in the 
scene above is depicted a representation of the evil eye (pl. XLII, 3), 
the whole being 0.26 m. x 0.11 m. in size. The eye with lids 0.08 m. 
long has the round iris just beneath the upper lid. The iris has 
an outline of black within which is a narrow band of red and a black 
center. A long black serpent winds up from the left to fasten its fangs 
in the edge; a black and white bird with drooping wings, probably 
an ibis, attacks the eye from the right, while a scorpion from below 
fixes both claws in the eye and curves up his tail to strike at the right 
corner. Above, a sword whose yellow blade is outlined in black is 
fastened into the eye, and two shorter yellow and black nails or 
daggers likewise transfix it. Finally, from the left the eye is attacked 
by a cock, only part of which remains. The red comb, and neck, the 
black breast, and the great claws, one armed with a heavy spur, are, 
however, distinguishable. 

The chief subject of these murals is, of course, the banquet, since 
that is the subject which occupies the center of each wall. Its 
importance is attested by the Palmyrene inscription recording the 
event. Evidently the scene is a picture of a banquet which had taken 
place in the room itself, and the figures are intended to be the portraits 
of those who were present, as the names beside the diners suggest. 
We may imagine, then, that the couches or cushions were placed on 
the low benches around three sides of the room, that on the narrow 
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west side three people reclined and along the long south wall at least 
six. We may suppose that three more were seated along the east wall 
and that their portraits adorned the wall before it was destroyed. This 
habit of recording on the wall a scene actually taking place in the 
room is common at Dura. The scene of the sacrifice of Otes in the 
Temple of the Palmyrene Gods, the sacrifice of the tribune, and even 
the great scene of the sacrifice of Konon are all of this type. It was, 
of course, particularly common in religious rites to record in painting 
or in sculpture the portrait of a sacrificant and the scene of his sacri- 
fice. In this case we are rather surprised not to find the portraits of 
the gods themselves, especially as their presence is indicated in the 
inscription. This lack, I believe, is to be explained by the destruction 
of the east section of the room as well as all the upper parts of the 
wall. Probably the four gods mentioned were portrayed either above 
the scene of the banquet, presiding from on high as in the scene of 
the Sassanian horsemen!* or alongside the principal scene as in the 
case of the sacrifice of Otes and that of the tribune. But the present 
panels are 2.35 m. high and above them is half a meter of bare wall. 
Since the gods could hardly have been placed still higher, I am inclined 
to believe that they were portrayed in the east corner of the south wall, 
their images balancing the inscription which gives their names, and 
the width of the group represented corresponding to the width of the 
inscription plus the minor scenes west of the banquet panel proper. 

The apotropaic significance of the evil eye is clear and its position 
immediately opposite the door appropriate. Apparently it was painted 
at the same time as or after the other scenes, for it is placed carefully 
below the border of the panel. Cumont has already published a repre- 
sentation of the evil eye at Dura found just beside the entrance to the 
tower in the Temple of the Palmyrene Gods.” In more recent excava- 
tions at Dura the same symbol was found on brick tiles from the Syna- 
gogue. The type is, of course, well known in Syria and occurs both 
in Palmyra'® and the Jebel Druse.!® A gnostic gem from Syria published 
by Seyrig depicts the Egyptian ibis attacking the eye,2° so we may 
consider the ibis a regular feature in more elaborate representations. 
The other elements in the design, the cock, the scorpion, the serpent, 


16 Rep. IV, pp. 182 ff. and pl. XVII. 

1” Cumont, Fouilles, p. 138. 

18 Chabot, Choix d’Inscr. de Palmyre, pl. XVI, 3, and p. 100. 
19 Syria, VII (1926), pl. LXVIII, and p. 351. 

20 Beryius, I (1934), pp. 1 f., figs. 1/2. 
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the sword, and the nails are all common elements. The question of 
the origin and significance of the symbol has been dealt with many 
times and requires no further comment here.?! 

The significance of the banquet scenes and the hunt is not entirely 
certain. Since the scene is painted in a private house and the inscrip- 
tion mentions especially the presence of the three great Palmyrene 
gods, one thinks first of a religious banquet. Such religious banquets, 
as Cumont states, are attested in a great number of Syrian temples 
in the Orient as well as the Occident.?2 At Palmyra groups or asso- 
ciations of worshippers were formed who took part in these religious 
banquets. An inscription announces the erection of an altar to Aglibol 
and Malakbel by the members of a marziha, just such a group; and 
a second dedication mentions the leader of the marziha, 1. e. the sympo- 
siarch of the priests of Bel. The whole question of the groups and their 
significance at Palmyra is well reviewed by Ingholt in his article “Un 
Nouveau Thiase a Palmyre.’*? A bas-relief from Palmyra represents 
a young man” carrying an oznochoe in his right hand, a simpulum in the 
left, a figure very similar to an assistant in our own scene. This figure 
Ingholt suggests is perhaps the attendant at one of these banquets. 

On the other hand, by far the closest parallels to our scenes occur 
in grave reliefs. One from Palmyra shows a group of men reclining 
on a couch and a woman seated beside the couch in a chair and turned 
toward a banqueter exactly as on the south wall of our room. It may 
be said that the presence of the woman is rather difficult to explain, 
if the banquet is really a religious feast in honor of Bel, Iarhibol, Agli- 
bol, and Arsu, all male gods. In a funeral banquet, on the other hand, 
the presence of the wife of the deceased would be natural. A striking 
parallel to our own scene is found in a bas-relief from Cyzicus now 
in the museum of Istanbul.” It represents four men seated on a couch 
and holding viands in their hands. At either end of the couch a woman 
seated on a chair faces the banqueters. In the foreground is a table, 


21 Cf. Cumont, Rel. Orient., p. 294, n. 81; Cagnat-Chapot, Manuel d’ Archéol., 
II, pp. 197 ff., figs. 449—453; F. T. Elworthy, The Evil Eye (London, 1895); 
S. Seligmann, Der bése Blick und Verwandtes (Berlin, 1910); etc. 

22 Cumont, Rel. Orient., pp. 256 f., n. 52. Cf. Jalabert-Mouterde, Inscrip. de la 
Syrie, I, 1, 1. gt, and the note of the editors (the technical Greek term for such 
banquets is eUwyia). 

23 Syria, VII (1926), pp. 128 ff. 

24 [bid., pl. XXXIV. 

25 G. Mendel, Catalogue des Sculptures Grecques, Romaines, et Byzantines, vol. III 
(Constantinople, 1912), no. 1020. 
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the mensa tripes, laden with food, and beside it children or attendants. 
Beneath the border below the banqueters is written the name of each. 
A snake appearing on a limb of a tree in the background betrays the 
funereal significance. With this relief is classed a whole series of the 
same type, always with a certain number of people dining on the 
couch, the women seated in chairs at the end.?® The relief no. 1054 
in the catalog of Mendel, from Caug Kéy, bears two scenes, one above 
the other, the lower representing a banquet, the upper a man, evi- 
dently the deceased, clad in Persian costume, mounted on his horse 
and hunting a boar and a gazelle. Another (no. 1055) from Ermeni 
Kéy near Cyzicus portrays the banquet above, the hunt below; and 
' a third (no. 1056) probably from Girmasti-Miletopolis shows a similar 
arrangement. The hypothesis of a funeral banquet would, therefore, 
explain the presence in the Dura murals of a woman at the feast and 
of the hunting scene beside that of the repast. Proof that at least the 
master of the house is dead is afforded, I believe, by the presence of 
Eros, who lowers his head to the side in an attitude of sorrow, holds 
the wreath down, and rests his weight cn an inverted torch. The motif 
is well known on funeral monuments’ and expresses the dejection of 
Love on the loss of a dear one. Eros here stands appropriately between 
the representations of the deceased portrayed as hunting and the 
woman attending the banquet, evidently the wife of the hunter.” 

One may, therefore, suggest the following interpretation. On the 
west wall are three banqueters reclining on the west bench of the 
triclimum and their attendants. In the corner of the wall the three 
women dine apart or, more probably, perform a sacrifice. The tripod 
table, the mensa tripes, holds offerings of food; the jar contains wine; 
and the bowl-shaped object probably represents the utensil in which 
the offerings were placed. On the south wall comes the inscription 
dedicated to the gods, then the figure of the deceased, hunting, and 
finally, after the mourning Eros, the wife of the deceased beside the 
row of guests reclining at the south triclinium. 

If the hypothesis is correct that the scene represents an event which 
actually took place in the room, we may accept this diwan as the 
dining-room, at least for special occasions. The banqueters were ranged 
along the narrow plaster benches on mattresses with their elbows 


*® Op. cit., nos. 1023 (from Muhali¢), 1015 (from Odemic), 1013 (from Ergili,) etc. 

7 Neuss, Die Kunst der alten Christen, pl. 21, fig. 44. 

*® For the ceremony at commemorative banquets and the times at which they 
were held, see Cumont, After Life in Roman Paganism (New Haven, 1922), pp. 53 ff. 
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resting on cushions. The three sides of the room made a natural 
triclimum and the food was brought in from the kitchen in the court 
by attendants. Perhaps the fire box beside the door served to heat 
some of the food in addition to warming the room in cold weather. 
Chairs were placed for the women of the household who did not 
recline with the men; and small tripod tables served to hold dishes 
when necessary. 

If, however, the banquet was entirely a funereal one, that is, one in 
which the persons present mourned for the dead, it seems strange that 
the scene should have been painted in a private house.?® At least to 
Greek ideas the representation of such a mournful occasion in a private 
house would have been repellent. Furthermore, in the hunting scene 
the chief personage, evidently the deceased, is represented, and repre- 
sented not as dead but full of life and triumphant in the hunt. The 
most plausible explanation of this difficulty is, I believe, the consi- 
deration of the banquet and the hunt as incidents in the life of the 
deceased. This is the interpretation Th. Macridy Bey gives of the 
grave stele from Gaug Kéy,?° and Mendel subscribes to his solution.*4 
There is no sign of sadness in this grave stele, and Macridy Bey regards 
both hunt and banquet as scenes “‘d’un caractére anecdotique”’ taken 
from the actual life of the deceased. The grave stele belongs to the 
late fifth or the early fourth century B. C. and part of it at least is 
under very strong Persian influence. Macridy Bey suggests that the 
ensemble presents a character particularly oriental, “‘nettement orien- 
tal,” and thus explains the contrast to the Greek grave reliefs, parti- 
cularly those of Thrace with horseman and symbolic banquet. Such 
an explanation insisting on the oriental rather than the Greek character 
of the scenes would accord well with the interpretation of many other 
motifs at Dura. We shall see that the flying gallop of the hunting 
scene is a Parthian motif, derived from Persian models, and occurs 
at this period in Dura, South Russia, and China. The torso and head 
frontality has the same provenance and may also be called a Parthian 
convention. In a separate paper (to appear in Berytus) I have shown 
that the holding of bow or spear in right or left hand in such a way 
that the rider always faces front whether he rides to right or left 
occurs only in South Russia and China in addition to Dura. It is not 


29 Funeral banquets might, however, in Roman times be held in the private 
house; cf. Cumont, op. cit., p. 56. 

80 Bull. Corr. Heill., XXXVII (1913), PP. 355—357- 

31 Mendel, op. cit. pp. 276—277. 
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chance that in the tomb paintings of South Russia battle, hunting, 
and banquet scenes occur and that the same is true in China. Fischer 
suggests that the banquet scenes in tombs of the Han dynasty represent 
the future life with companions of the feast and the hunt.?? The famous 
tomb chamber of Hiao T’Ang Chan dated before 129 A. D., however, 
contains a representation of the actual victory over the Hu barbarians,*® 
and there is no good reason for supposing that the banquets are not 
also actual scenes from the life of the deceased. At least, it is true that 
the combination of hunting and joyful rather than mournful banquet 
scenes occurs in China, South Russia, and in Dura in this period. The 
stele from Caug Koy proves that the combination is derived from 
Achaemenid times and is probably of Persian origin. The presumption 
is strong, therefore, that the Parthians carried these motifs through 
Central Asia; and their appearance in China, South Russia, and Dura 
may be attributed to a common source, i. e., Iranian influence. The 
fact that the motifs are found in a private house in Dura rather than 
in a tomb proves, I believe, that cheerfulness rather than sorrow was 
the outstanding characteristic in these representations.** If, however, 
the scene at Dura represents an incident in the life of the deceased, 
it may well portray an actual religious banquet and this the inscrip- 
tion seems to suggest. I am not, however, convinced that the inscription 
necessarily proves this to be the case, since the gods might be called 
in and sacrifice made in any feast of importance. Since the women 
of the household are present, it seems more reasonable to suppose that 
the feast is merely a celebration of the family piety, accentuated, no 
doubt, by the fact that when the picture was painted the master of the 
house was dead. 

A curious feature of the banquet scene on the south wall is that the 
names of the attendants are mentioned as well as those of the guests. 
One should consider them, therefore, as attendants rather than slaves. 
Ingholt found in the inscription from Palmyra*® a special mention of 
these attendants in addition to the names of the members of the sym- 


32 Otto Fischer, Die chinesische Malerei der Han-Dynastie (Berlin, 1931), pls. 9, 
BO. 39,21, etc, 

8 Fischer, zbid., p. 146, pl. 9; E. Chavannes, Mission Archéologique dans la Chine 
Septentrionale (Paris, 1909), vol. I, pl. XXVII, no. 50. 

34 Since in the funeral banquet the deceased was invited to be present and was 
represented as present, there would be no apparent difference in the picture between 
a funeral banquet and a banquet held before the death, an “‘incident’’ in the life 
of the deceased. 

35 Syria, VII (1926), pp. 128 ff. 
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posium. The inscription does not mention their names, but Ingholt 
regards them as special attendants rather than slaves since they are 
included in the general list. He believes, however, that slaves waited 
on the table and that the attendants performed certain special duties 
of a less menial kind. Our representation, however, suggests that those 
who waited on the table were the attendants mentioned since they 
were considered of sufficient importance to be named individually. 

The banquet scenes as a whole do not call for much comment, since 
neither the costumes nor the postures are unusual. It has already been 
stated that the figures are unusually clumsily drawn. A somewhat 
similar representation is to be found in the figure of Victory on the 
relief at Taq-i-Bustan.** The hand of the Victory is represented as 
almost horizontally placed with its back to the front, the thumb against 
the base of the cup, and the fore and little fingers awkwardly turned 
up to support the vessel. In our paintings the forearms and hands are 
almost horizontal and the fingers turned up in a most unnatural 
fashion. On the south wall it appears to be the fore and little fingers 
which support the vase. 

It is interesting to note that the banqueters have the Greco-Roman 
costume, while the hunter wears the Perso-Parthian type of dress. As 
a rule horsemen at Dura wear the Parthian trousers, while both types 
are worn by those on foot. If we may judge by this picture, however, 
and the scenes in the Synagogue, the long robe was much more com- 
mon than at Palmyra where banqueters are more often portrayed in 
Parthian costume. It may be, however, that since in the Synagogue 
certain royal personages wear the Parthian costume individuals of 
noble and leading families also adopted it. 

A special feature in our paintings is the rosettes which separate the 
figures. A similar rosette separates the Tyches of Dura and Palmyra 
in the fresco of the tribune.®’ Perhaps they represent merely the gar- 
lands which adorned the room as the addition of the buds suggests. 
One recalls the custom in South Russia of strewing the background 
of frescoes with flowers, a tradition which possibly the Dura artists 
followed. The two favorite designs in South Russia appear to be a 
heart-shaped object associated with pairs of green leaves, apparently 


36 Sarre, Kunst, pl. 91; cf. also the banquet scene on a Sakian silver bowl, in 
which the cup is held with the fore and little fingers, a representation which 
Rostovtzeff assigns to the third century (Seminarium Kondakovianum, V1 [1933], 
pl. XII, 4, and p. 180). 

3? Cumont, Fouilles, pls. XLUEX—LI. 
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a conventionalized rose, and a fillet of roses with ribbons at each end 
and sometimes leaves sticking out from it. The two motives occur in 
all the late Kertch catacombs and can be paralleled in Sicily and 
from textiles made in Egypt under Greek influence. Minns follows 
Rostovtzeff in ascribing the origin of the designs to textiles and in 
regarding the whole scheme as influenced by the custom of hanging 
tapestries on the walls of rich rooms.*® It is exceedingly interesting, 
therefore, to observe that a fragment of cloth found at Dura had been 
woven with a pattern of rosettes of the same type as those in the 
banquet scene. 

It is worth recalling that a rosette somewhat more elaborate but 
similar in type was early used by Assyrian artists as a decorative motif. 
So great was its popularity that the style was taken over by Corinthian 
artists in the seventh century B. C. and the rosette became the hall- 
mark of early Corinthian vases. The method of employment between 
figures is similar to that in the paintings and the system of design is 
exactly the same. Nor is it unusual, as we shall see, to find at Dura 
instances of a direct Assyrian tradition. I believe, therefore, that we 
may ascribe this motif to a convention dating back almost a millen- 
nium. 

The special significance of the banquet paintings rests in their general 
composition. The law of frontality is strictly carried out, and an eastern 
severity and stiffness is at once apparent. The heads of the individuals, 
even of the standing attendants, are on the same level, and a careful 
balance is maintained by placing one attendant on each side. Probably 
on the south wall a seated female figure at the east end balanced 
the figure on the west. The banqueters have exactly the same position, 
and there is no attempt to distinguish them as individuals except by 
the names. The fact is that from the point of view of the artist the figures 
are used as part of the design and the whole is one decorative scheme. 
This is, as the reliefs of banquet scenes from Asia Minor show, a com- 
mon oriental usage. It is, of course, in strong contrast to the Greek 
idea which delighted in a variety of posture and grouping. At Dura 
the convention dates at least from the first century, for the reliefs 
of Konon show this arrangement both in the series of priests along 
the wall of the pronaos and in the group of three attendants in the 
right background of the Konon scene, three figures who all have 


38 Minns, Scythians and Greeks, p. 316; Rostovtzeff, Trans. Russ. Arch. Soc., IX, 
li, pp. 296 f.; Ancient Decorative Painting in South Russia. 
°° Minns, Joc. cit.; cf. Rostovtzeff, Journ. Hell. Stud., XXXIX (1919), p. 148. 
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exactly the-same posture and the same costume. The scheme is im- 
portant, for it becomes a marked characteristic of Byzantine painting, 
as Breasted and Cumont have pointed out, and forms one of the 
features which distinguish Sassanian reliefs. Compare, for instance, the 
series of four warriors who follow the horse of Sapor I at Naksch-i-Red- 
jeb*® or the group of three forming a decorative panel to the right 
of Sapor in the relief of his victory over Valerian.*! Similar groups 
in the Synagogue used as secondary material serve to accentuate the 
principal figures. In our murals it is the chief group which is drawn 
in a conventional decorative scheme, set off somewhat by servants in 
one case, the woman in the other. The principle remains and the 
convention becomes stronger and stronger as Greek influence declines. 

The scene of the hunt is perhaps particularly remarkable because 
of the method of painting. This consists of tracing the outlines or 
part of the outlines in yellow, retracing with long strokes of red, and 
finally finishing the sketch with black lines which conceal the red in 
many places and correct the design where changes are needed. The 
brush strokes are distinguished by their length and by the confidence 
with which the artist approached his task. By this means the outlines 
are made to stand out strongly, and the shading applied later merely 
adds background to the original scheme. Miller, in discussing a 
sculptured head found in Syria, has already remarked as an eastern 
characteristic a certain accentuation of outline, ‘‘Linearitat,’’4* as he 
calls it. Fortunately, we may now trace this back, thanks to new 
discoveries, to the Assyrian period. Paintings found at Tell Ahmar® 
reveal that outlines and essential details were first drawn boldly in 
black, then the field was colored and mistakes in the outlines corrected 
by covering with white. Much more striking as parallel to the Dura 
method was the scene sketched on an under coat of plaster, which 
shows only the outlines. The lines are drawn with long sure strokes 
of the brush, first in green, then in red, finally in black. Imperfections 
in the first sketch are corrected in the later so that the red appears 
occasionally beside the black. The silhouette and the muscles strongly 
developed were thus caused to stand out vigorously from the white 


40 Sarre, Kunst, pl. 73. 
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background of the wall and render to perfection the mad race of the 
steeds excited by the whips of their riders. One might employ the 
description of those Assyrian horses au galop avec ses muscles tendus, 
Veil exorbité, la criniére herissée, la queue en vent to describe the flight 
of the Dura onagers. At least the spirit is the same. I am indebted 
to M. Thureau-Dangin, director of the excavations, and to M. Cavro, 
Professeur 4 |’Institut d’Art de Damas, who copied both the paintings 
at Tell Ahmar and the Dura murals, for the information about the 
technique employed at Tell Ahmar. The method is duplicated in the 
Dura painting and illustrates perfectly how long and faithfully ancient 
art methods are preserved in the East in spite of political upheavals 
and the corroding influence of centuries on the memories of mankind. 
So striking a survival makes it more than probable that the presence 
of rosettes in the banquet scenes, also, is due to the Assyrian tradition. 
Curiously enough, the closest parallel to the fleeing onager with head 
turned back is found in another Assyrian work of art. This is the 
famous relief of the hunt of wild horses or wild asses now in the 
British Museum.** There has been a good deal of discussion as to 
whether the animals are horses or asses; and Hall believes them to be 
horses. In view of the tails with hair only at the end, however, and 
especially in comparison with our own painting, I believe they are 
wild asses, 1. e. onagers. However that may be, one sees one with 
head turned back to ascertain the fate of the colt following behind. 
The animal turns its head away rather than toward the observer but 
twists the neck as in our own representation sufficiently so that the 
head is made in profile according to the regular oriental tradition. 
In addition to this detail the spirit of the rendering with sketchy 
but clear accentuation of the muscles and emphasis on the terror 
of the quarry is similar to our own. In this portrayal of wild animals 
the Assyrians were unsurpassed in the ancient world; and at Dura 
one perceives that in this field their artistic mastery was preserved 
intact. 

In Assyrian reliefs as in this relief of the wild asses the animals 
are usually depicted separately, not in pairs. When two horses are 
portrayed together, as when two steeds are represented drawing a 
chariot, only a fraction of the nose and legs of the far horse appears, 
cut in front of the near animal. Occasionally in scenes of led horses 


“4 H.R. Hall, La Sculpture Babylonienne et Assyrienne au British Museum (Paris, 1928), 
pl. LIII, 2. See the article of Rostovtzeff in Yale Classical Studies, V (1935) 
pp. 274 ff. 
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the second appears a step or two behind the first so that the head 
may be drawn above the shoulder of the second. The Persians, however, 
though they adopted to a large extent Assyrian technique, introduced 
the custom of showing the quarry running in pairs, the second just 
far enough behind the first to allow the head of the second to be 
portrayed above the shoulder of the first. An excellent example of 
this kind is found in the silver-gilt boss of the Oxus treasure* in which 
huntsmen pursue deer, ibex, and a hare. The deer and ibex run in 
pairs, one just a step or two behind the other, all galloping forward 
in wild flight. This is the convention adopted in our own picture with 
the addition that the head of the rear horse is turned back. For the 
position of the fallen horse with head thrust forward between the 
front feet and one rear foot bent up beneath him the closest parallel 
is found in a catacomb at Kertch.* 

On the question of the gallop much has already been written in 
previous Dura reports. It is worth while recalling, however, that the 
true flying gallop in which the back feet of the animals are off the 
ground and the hoofs turned back is not found in Thrace, in Asia 
Minor, along the Syrian coast, nor in India. It does not occur in 
Assyrian and only occasionally in Persian art.’ At Dura it is the 
common type; and in the centuries close to the beginning of our 
era it occurs sometimes though not regularly in South Russia,** and 
usually in China,*® and Siberia.*° It originated, therefore, somewhere 
in further Asia north of India and was introduced westward by the 
Iranian element, at Dura by the Parthians. It is interesting to note 
that the frontality of the whole torso of a rider as well as the head, 
as exhibited in our painting of the horseman, is not unusual in South 
Russia but is rare in Thrace and Asia Minor, whereas in China the 
torso is front but the head in profile, while in India the positions 


45 O. M. Dalton, The Treasure of the Oxus (London, 1926), pl. X. 

46 Kondakov, Tolstoi, S. Reinach, Antiquités de la Russie Meridionale (Paris, 1891), 
p. 210, fig. 192; Minns, Scythians and Greeks, fig. 225. 

47 For a full discussion see my forthcoming Berytus article, ‘‘Phases of Parthian 
Art in the Light of Discoveries at Dura.” Cf. also Rostovtzeff, Yale Classical Studies, 
V, pp. 288 ff. 

48 Cf. Minns, of. cit., fig. 218 and perhaps fig. 225, for the flying gallop; figs. 
224, 230, 249, etc., for the Greco-Persian gallop. 

49 Rostovtzeff, Inlaid Bronzes of the Han Dynasty in the Collection of C. T. Loo 
(Paris, 1927), pls. XIV, 2 and 4, XV, XX. 

50 Rostovtzeff, ‘“L’Art Greco-Iranien,”’ Revue des Arts Asiatiques, VIII (1933), 
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are reversed. One might add that one graffito at Dura shows a bowman 
riding left! who holds the bow in the right hand instead of the left 
and pulls the string with the left. The same is the case in a Chinese 
tomb painting of the Han dynasty, in which bowmen riding right hold 
the bow in the left hand, those riding left in the right hand in order 
to keep the bowstring always in front of the body and the body al- 
ways turned toward the observer.5? In certain paintings of South 
Russia® the spearmen show the same willingness to please the demands 
of the artist, holding the spear in right or left hand so that it may 
always cross the body turned toward the observer whether the rider 
advances right or left. 

It is clear, then, that at Dura we have a very strong tradition related 
to the art of South Russia and China in the Han dynasty. In this 
tradition the scene of the wild asses must be included. The art is 
purely Parthian, an art which drew much from the Assyrians and 
Persians but made certain contributions which distinguish it from the 
others. These contributions, it may be said, are in part conventions, 
as the frontality of torso and head, which rendered the scenes less 
natural, in part, as in the raising of the horses’ hoofs, slight variations 
of an accepted type. That the changes exerted a strong influence on 
the art of Asia the Sassanian reliefs and the Persian miniatures show 
conclusively. 

This chase of the onagers is the only hunting scene at Dura, except 
for that in the temple of Mithra, which may be accurately dated. 
It is important, therefore, to note that the horseman has a round 
of hair coming down to the ears on either side rather than the tri- 
partite coiffure of the second century. Furthermore, one should remark 
that the back feet of the asses and the horse are extended down 
until they almost touch the ground. In contrast to this an occasional 
design at Dura shows the back legs raised until they are almost 
horizontal,®** as they are portrayed in China and in Sassanian reliefs. 

To sum up: The paintings of the banquet scenes exhibit a Greek 
subject, i. e. the banquet and the figure of Eros, rendered as a decora- 
tive motif almost purely oriental, and a hunt done entirely in Parthian 
style. Though the murals date from the Roman period at Dura, one 
may class them as excellent examples of Parthian art, an art which 


Stikep, HU, pla X i, 2: 

52 Revue des Arts Asiatiques, VIII (1933), pl. LXVII, b. 
53 Minns, op. cit., figs. 224 and 225. 

54 Rep. IV, pl. XVII. 
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continued the traditions of the Orient, recognized certain Greek ideas, 
and established some innovations of its own. They illustrate, therefore, 
exceptionally well the great contribution of the Parthians in the 
field of art: a selection from the wealth of materials offered by Orientals 
and Greeks of certain types and designs, and a fixing of these motives 
once and for all as a basis for both Sassanian and Byzantine art. 


E. Inscriptions from the Room of the Murals. 


1. The Palmyrene Inscription. 


The inscription, above and to the right of the largest group in the 
banquet fresco (cf. above, p. 151) is written in Palmyrene characters 
traced in black in vertical lines, the longest of which (]. 3) is 36cm., 
the shortest (1.1) 26 cm.; the width of the inscribed area is 30 cm. 
The letters are badly preserved and in part no longer legible, and 
attempts to photograph them were fruitless. [A very careful trans- 
literation and commentary made by Count du Mesnil du Buisson 
was submitted to Professor Torrey who confirmed the readings through- 
out most of the document. The text, translation, and commentary 
here given is to be taken as that of both scholars except as specifically 
noted. In cases of difference of opinion the respective views are record- 
ed accompanied by the appropriate initials. The Editors] 

The text presents certain difficulties, chiefly due to the poor condition 
of the inscription. 7 is difficult to distinguish from ¥; 4 is not pointed 
but fortunately ‘ is. 

pa PNT 

PUWST SWIS 

ham 53 onp yn 

wnt rads 

wowndo[s j]Jr2T 

---) 95 S[o]Nni nox 7... 

xJIn SATE Ty oT 

505 nsw [n]sns 


“‘Remembered and blessed be the men who are pictured here, before 
Bel, and Yarhibol and ‘Aglibol, and Arsu; and remembered be Elah- 
Sam (?) son of S LT and Th’oma son of - - -, who painted this picture. 
In (the month) Tebeth of the year 505.” 


168 


Line 2. 


Line 3. 


Line 5. 


Line 6. 


Line 7. 
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The transliteration gives pet a form which is quite impossible 
here; what is required 1 is the passive participle puss. [C. C. T.] 
The "reading mist, “who have adorned (this), seems to me 
also possible. [R. M. B.] 
The first letter has almost the form of nm. But on looking 
closely it can be seen that n in our inscription is always made 
with three lines while here we have one curved line joined 
to a little upright bar ending in a point. The letter itself 
having no point can only be a 7. The word then might 
be nxt, “this.” [R.M.B.] The first letter was certainly tau 
forming the adverb “‘here.”’ [C. C.T.] The word 1p “before”’ 
in speaking of gods has already appeared in i graffiti 
of the Temple of the Palmyrene Gods (Cumont, Fouilles, 
366). 
Two characters are completely obliterated, and of the one 
which follows 5 only doubtful traces can be seen. The restor- 
ation proposed in the transliteration seems very probable. The 
conjectured name, ElahSam3, though not yet found elsewhere, 
has an excellent parallel in the Palmyrene Elahbél (cf. Canti- 
neau, Inventaire, IV, p. 37). 
The name nby is otherwise unknown, but there is no > good 
reason for questioning the reading. Derivation and pronuncia- 
tion are uncertain. It corresponds to the Greek ZeAaSei, LaAaTas 
(Preisigke, Mamenbuch, s. v.). One is tempted to read - - 7) 13 
“son of Jah - -” but the top of the upright of the second letter, 
the only part visible, seems rather to indicate 3; we should 
then have here the name of a family or tribe, the Beni 
H--. [R.M.B.] 
The probability seems very strong that 13 is the true reading, 
for the name of the father of Thomas is needed, while the 
name of a family or clan at this point would be awkward. 
[c. Cc. T.] 
The last word: of the line is an uncertain restoration. Only 
the first letter m is certain. The second might be either 7 
or 1: there is a hole below the letter where the point should be. 
[R. M. B.] What is needed is the demonstrative pronoun x77 
(if the first two letters are correctly read). This strengthened 
form of the feminine demonstrative x7 is indeed otherwise 
unknown in Palmyrene, though it occurs in Jewish Aramaic, 
in Mandaean (Néldeke, Gramm., Sec. 81), and originally in 
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Syriac (Brockelmann, Vergleichende Gramm., I, p. 322). This 
may prove to be an important example. [C. C. T.] 

Line 8. This line is crowded into inadequate space and is mostly 
illegible. Of the first four letters only the » seems certain. 
The word miw, “year,” can be made out. Of the numerals 
giving the date, only the final 5 can be read, but there is space 
to restore nothing more than the numeral “500.” It is very 
interesting to find mention here of the Palmyrene gods, well 
known elsewhere. This makes it probable that the owner of 
the house came from Palmyra. Since we now know by the 
inscription of 168 A. D. from the Mithraeum that Palmyrene 
archers were already garrisoned at Dura, it is likely enough 
that we have to do here with one of the officers of that force. 


2. Greek and Bilingual Inscriptions. 
(nos. 681—694) 


681. To the right of the north panel on the west wall (pl. XLII, 2). 
Height of letters, 0.015—0.03 m. A black dipinto. 


UvnoSi 6 zwypagos 


Cf. the common pvno9fj 6 ypa&yas and the phrase in the Palmyrene 
inscription above, p. 167. 

682. By the head of the left figure in the panel, Greek on the left, 
Palmyrene on the right (p. 148; pl. XLII, 2). Height of letters, 
0.025 m. A black dipinto. 


Bap&dn snypis. Bar‘athe 


~The name is well known as Palmyrene. 

683. By the head of the figure next to the right, Greek on the 
left, Palmyrene on the right (p. 148; a XLII, 2). Height of letters, 
0.02 m. A black dipinto. 


"OBedv jas Ubaihan 


The Palmyrene characters are all distinct, and the reading agrees 
with the Greek. The strange name has almost an Arabic sound. 
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684. By the head of the third figure, Greek on the left, Palmyrene 
on the right (p. 149; pl. XLII, 2). Height of letters, 0.02 m. A eoee 
dipinto. 

MéAxos won Maliki 


A very common Semitic name at Dura. 
685. Beneath the feet of the boy approaching the couch at the 
right (p. 149; pl. XLII, 2). Height of letters, 0.015 m. A black dipinto. 


BeeAgos ssys Ba‘alai 


An abbreviated form, from some such name as jnw>ys. It seems to 
occur also in the inscription published by Lidzbarski, Ephemerts, I, 201, 1.1. 

686. Beneath the feet of the standing figure at the left (p. 149). 
Height of letters, 0.015 m. A black dipinto. 


fasess x31 Gadda 


A shortened form, of a common type; abbreviated from mnyt, 
or the like. 

687. In the south panel on the same wall, by the standing female 
figure on the right (p. 150). The Palmyrene is at the left of the woman’s 
head, the Greek by her right knee. Height of letters, 0.02 m. A black 
dipinto. 

The Greek name reads BIOH (or PIOH?); possibly it is incomplete 
at the beginning. The characters of the Palmyrene name are not 
clear. As copied by Professor Hopkins, they might be read as xypna 
(Bith‘é?), which would give a seeming agreement with the Greek, 
supposing the latter to be complete, but no known or probable Pal- 
myrene name is suggested. M. du Mesnil’s copy might possibly give 
a reading xnina (B’hithé?), with no better result. 

688. By a woman on the left, the Greek by her right knee, the Pal- 
myrene at the left of her head (p. 150). Height of letters, 0.02 m. A black 
dipinito. 

Ouydan soon Thémalé 


The reading is quite certain. Perhaps Thémallé, “She will complete, 
fulfill,” or the Greek name OuyéAn (Juven., Sat., 6, 65). 

689. Beneath the lower border of the aaa (p. 150). Height of 
letters, 0.015 m. A black dipinto. 
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ZaPdipddv 


The name is copied without any indication of uncertainty. at the 
end, but ZaBdiBdv can hardly be explained as Palmyrene. May not 
the true reading be ZaBSiBHA1 (or even with final n instead of 1)? 

690. In the hunting scene, below the left arm of the hunter (p. 153). 
Height of letters, 0.02—0.03 m. Graffito. 


BooAazéos “mdofja Bolhazai 


[This name means “‘Bél has seen” and is now known at Palmyra 
(Ingholt, Berytus, 11, 1935, pp. 110 ff.). R. M.B.] 
691. In front of the horse ridden by the hunter (p. 153). Letters 
0.01—0.02 m. Graffito. 
A. °A[88o]y8sa[vns] 
agpAnoe 
Moxkipo %* Ka’ 
wexp1 Aeoiou 


‘“‘Addudanes owes Mokkimos 21 denarii, the term of payment 
being the month Daesius.”’ Personal memoranda of this sort are common 
enough on the walls of Dura; cf. especially the archives of Nebuchelus 
published in Rep. IV, and collected in SEG VII, 381—430. The verb- 
form gAnoSe_ is a perfect middle from dpAlckdvw (= SpANOTAL) ; 
for. the Koine confusion of 9 and tT, which occurs also in no. 742 
(below, pp. 248 f.), cf. K. Dieterich, ‘Untersuchungen zur Geschichte 
der griechischen Sprache” (Byzantinisches Archiv, I, 1898), pp. 84 f. 
This verb is used regularly of “owing,” “being condemned to’’ fines, 
but here was probably regarded by the author as equivalent of 
dgeiAw indicating merely a debt. The borrower may well be the same 
as.the banqueter of no. 693. The lender’s name is common both at 
Dura and at Palmyra. 


B. pv(noSt) MndaBots 


The text is written as a continuation of 1. 2 of A, but is obviously 
distinct. The name, MndaPots (or KndaBots), is apparently new. 
692. Below the naked boy (p. 154). Height of letters, 0.01 Lene 03 5 m. 
A black dipinto. 
"Epos 
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693. Scene of the banqueters on the south wall (p. 155). Below 
the fifth figure from the right. Height of letters, 0.01—o.015 m. 
A black dipinto. 

"AdSo05ava 


Probably the same name as that in no. 691 above. Cf. Wuthnow, s. v. 
694. Below the fourth figure from the right. Height of letters, 0.01 to 
0.015 m. A black dipinto. 
OA BEO>S 


Probably the name O[UB]Béos; cf. below, p. 242, on no. 725. — 


II. THE PRIVATE HOUSES IN BLOCK M68 (PI. VI) 


A. Architecture. 


In continuing the work about the Christian Chapel a considerable 
portion of Block M8 was excavated. Apparently, as M. du Mesnil 
suggests, when in the last years of the city the sloping embankment 
was built along the fortifications, the houses immediately in front of 
the embankment were razed to the ground. The street along the 
wall, until the last few years of the city, had provided a convenient 
place d’armes and the easiest and shortest route from one tower to 
another, but when the city decided to strengthen the fortifications 
with an embankment, the first move was necessarily to fill this street. 
To hold the fill in place the west walls of houses along the street were 
left upright and were reinforced, sometimes with a thick vertical 
mud brick wall, sometimes with a bank of fill covered with mud 
brick, sometimes with both. The street, however, having a width of 
five meters and a depth of six to seven, required for the fill an immense 
amount of material; and with the normal approach to the walls 
and towers blocked, it was essential that a second place d’armes be 
made along the wall. Both these ends were accomplished by razing 
the houses standing immediately before the embankment and using 
the debris to make the necessary fill. Thus only the foundations of 
house walls remain near the embankment, whereas elsewhere in the 
city the normal height of house walls is two or three meters. One 
may remark on the plan that along the south side of Street 3, no traces 
of doorways are visible from the door of the church up to the entrance 
of C1, the sides of which stand to a height of only ten centimeters. 
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By the time we reach Street A the height of walls above the foundations is 
almost a meter and in Houses F and G the first three steps of stairs remain. 

In general it is clear that the district east of the church had been 
occupied by private houses, though the arrangement of houses im- 
mediately adjoining the church is not clear. Judging from the arrange- 
ments in other houses, one expects that the entrance to House B would 
be through room B3 so that the court would be hidden from passers-by 
in the street. Bz is evidently the court, and probably B1 is the diwan. If 
this is the case, however, little room is left for House C, and it has appa- 
rently no court. Hypotheses are complicated by the fact that the arrange- 
ment of rooms in houses was frequently changed, chambers in adjoining 
houses changing owners and being annexed by the simple expedient of 
blocking one door and building another. It is possible, therefore, that B1 
belongs to the House C with C1 as the entrance room and Br the court. 

In House F the arrangements are clearer. It is perhaps significant 
for the historical development in house plans that the original entrance 
in F was a doorway opening directly into the court. Later this was 
blocked up and a door cut into F3, so concealing the court. The 
stairway (treads, 0.23—0.33 m.; risers, 0.11 m.) begins in the northwest 
corner of the court, forms the roof of a little cupboard in the corner, 
and reaches the house roof above the room F3. This arrangement 
of the entrance lying beneath the stairs is unusual at Dura, though 
a somewhat similar plan was found in Block G1, House A.! F2 was 
the diwan, containing the usual low bench 1.10 m. wide and 0.10—0.15 
m. high running around three sides of the room. Its doorway had the 
usual wide reveal, was approached by two steps, and was closed with 
double doors, as the socket and lock holes show. The floor was of 
dirt. I have included rooms F4—6 in this house, following the usual 
plan, though there remains no indication of doors. I suspect that the 
pilaster in the corner of the court beside the stairs originally formed 
part of a doorway to F6. A curious feature of the house was the pipe 
0.10 m. in diameter set upright in the plaster in the northeast corner 
of room F4, probably the remains of a drain from the roof. 

House G has been only partly excavated; but it probably included 
only the court and the three rooms G2—4. Its wall along the street 
is poorly made with a poor facing and careless rubble work. In contrast 
to this the east wall of House F is constructed much better. Probably, 
then, the two walls were made at different times and that of House G 
was added on to that of House F. The entrance of G is in the corner 

TARA pli ht: : 
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of the court and the view from the court is partially blocked by walls 
which project into the court and which probably formed a compart- 
ment for the kitchen. The usual cistern stood in the middle of the 
court. The diwan G2 was approached by three steps, was closed by 
double doors, and had a plaster rubble floor and the usual low plaster 
bench around three sides. An unusual feature is the stairway (treads, 
0.22—0.25 m.; risers, 0.20 m.) running to the roof from just beside the 
court entrance. Beneath this lay the doorway to room G3, a doorway pro- 
vided with a single wooden door. Many fallen pieces testified that the diwan 
had been decorated with a cornice composed of a series of plain fasczae. 

Access to House H was gained through a little alley, apparently 
running along the southern side of House G. At the end of this alley 
a small doorway gives into a narrow hall at the north end of which 
the stair to the roof is constructed. The stairway (treads, 0.20 m.; 
risers, 0.22 m.) made a double turn and covered a small storeroom 
or closet. The court was distinguished by its unusual size, by part of a 
fallen column on the east side, and by the projecting corner of room B5. 
This type of projecting corner is usually employed only at street corners 
to protect the edge of the house from traffic. Here apparently it served 
merely to bolster the house wall, perhaps because the room had been 
exceptionally high. Apparently B5, though logically belonging to Ha, had 
been taken over by House B. The arrangement is not clear, however, 
since a doorway from room H4, which clearly belongs to House H, 
also gives access to House B. Room H3 is, I believe, a part of House 
H, though it is possible that the second doorway on the east of H1 led 
into another room and that the hallway or alley Hi continued and 
separated houses situated on either side. In the corner of the court H2 
close to the wall of H5 stood a plaster bowl. 

South of the church stood a great open court, J1, 18.70 m. long, 
16.58 m. wide. The only doorway which survives lies on the west side 
and gives entrance into the place d’armes along the wall. It is well to 
bear in mind, however, that only the foundations of the east wall 
remain, and it is quite possible that doorways through this wall gave 
access to rooms on the east. The size of the court, however, and the 
lack of rooms along the west side suggest that it formed merely a 
convenient center for the soldiers. In Jr the drainage consisted of 
a number of storage jars with the bottoms broken off placed one on top 
of another, thus allowing the rain water and sewage to seep into the 
soil. This method of drainage is common at Seleucia.” 

2 N. C. Debevoise, Parthian Pottery from Seleucia on the Tigris (Ann Arbor, 1934), p. 18. 
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Immediately to the south of Jr lies a second court (K2) giving on 
to the place d’armes by a wide entrance apparently never closed with 
a door. On the east a small doorway gives entrance apparently to part 
of the court of a house (K) not yet excavated. A single room (K7) 
lies on the west side of the court, a room covered completely with the 
mud brick embankment and not yet cleared. The court K2 must 
also have been a part of the center for soldiers, since it is not closed 
off from the place d’armes. One suspects, therefore, that a doorway, 
traces of which have completely disappeared, gave access from Ke 


to Ji. 
B. Minor Finds. 


In the court (Jr) close to the west wall were found a number of 
faience sherds of plates and ornamental vases. Not far from the church 
was recovered a commonware pitcher (F 46) adorned with several 
rows of stamped designs in cross and dot pattern. Three crude ter- 
racotta figurines of horses (F 533, 1467, and 1470), a bracelet (F 906), 
a few coins, a gold ring (F 691) inscribed with the word dpovoia 
(pl. XXVII, 5), and the upper part of a plaster plaque (F 878) re- 
presenting a figure with upraised arms, complete the list of finds in this 
court. The plaster plaque is so much worn that none of the features 
remain. It is apparent only that the man faces full front and raises his 
hands on either side of the face. The upper arms are horizontal and 
the forearms vertical. The figure, therefore, recalls the crude figures 
hammered in the towers, figures which raise the arms and seem to 
hold a fillet above the head.? 

An interesting find was that of an aryballus of common clay from 
Ka, adorned on each side with a face in relief (F 874; pl. XXVII, 1). 
On either side of the top are small handles pierced with holes probably 
to allow for suspension by a string. The type is, of course, common; 
but I have found none decorated with just this design. The broad 
round head, the modelling of which suggests Hellenistic work, is sur- 
rounded by a heavy halo-like semicircle of hair. A band is visible 
across the top of the forehead. As this is the only jar of its type found 
in Dura, the piece was probably an importation. That it came from 
a city not far from Dura is suggested by the clay, which is of the com- 
mon river variety, and the design, which combines Hellenistic work 
with the stiffness and heavy bands of hair common to pieces of Syrian 
origin. Three. faience vases were also found, one of the two-handled 

2 Rep. V, pl. XXXII, 3. 
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ornamental type (F 241) repaired in antiquity with gypsum plaster, 
a second of the same type decorated with medallions (F 696), and the 
last of the small two-handled variety (F 562). Except for coins and 
small bronzes there were few other objects found. One might mention, 
however, a bit of gold leaf, the base of a small plaster altar adorned 
with four columns (F 557), the top of a bronze vase, and a bronze 
ring (F 1551) with a round point of gold on either side of the lost inset 
stone. 

In the court F1 was found part of a Roman mill of basalt and close 
to the entrance door, part of a large plaster bowl. Room F®6 yielded 
a terracotta figurine in the shape of a horse’s head with halter (F 89). 

In the court G1 was found a fragment of a basalt mill, fragments of 
a plate and an ornamental jar of faience, the lower part of the statuette 
of a draped figure (F 321), and a small broken bas-relief (F 560). Two 
faience medallions of different designs were recovered from the diwan. 


C. Graffiti (nos. 695—699). 


[Fragments of plaster on the north side of the court, probably fallen 
from the wall between Ke and J1, yielded parts of inscriptions written 
in ink on the white plaster. 

695. Letters 0.02—0.035 m. high and carefully painted. 
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uvnoSt Anuials Kai...... ] 
a&deAPos avTOU gT(a)SuoU[Ko1.] 
uvnoIaow Baoidiaves [Kal] 
[‘Pougiia]vos d&deApos attot. 


696. Letters 0.02—0.025 m. high and carefully painted. 


[— —]JUPI[——] 


[— —]RUFINIA[NUS ET EIUS?] 
[FRATE]R BASILIA[NUS — —] 
[——]A ASEM [— — —] 


The two texts mention at least two of the same names, and may be 
considered together. The brothers Basilianus and Rufinianus were 
certainly soldiers or officers of the Dura garrison. Their names in the 
first inscription, as possibly also originally in the second, are preceded 
by those of two others, also brothers, Anuias (for the common Greek 
name Anuyéas; cf. below, no. 784, p. 293), and a second short name of 
about six letters. These last are designated as ota9yotyo1; the letter 
alpha was omitted by the writer just as was the lambda in &SeAqos. 
The word otaSpotxos is a terminus technicus of the Greek military 
language, meaning ordinarily the owner of a house which was 
employed for billeting soldiers. The house itself was called otaSpds,* 
and the soldiers billeted étriotaSpo1. It may be, then, that Demias and 
his brother were the owners of the house in which Basilianus and 
Rufinianus were their compulsory guests. 

Another explanation may also be suggested. The term otaSpotxos 
is also used in the sense of éttiotaSyos (on the analogy of KAnpovyos; 
cf. San Nicolo, loc. cit.), and Demias and his brother might have been 
the étriotaSpyo1 of the house, while Basilianus and Rufinianus were 
their friends or their superiors (non-commissioned officers?). This 
explanation would account for the Latin names of the last pair, 
perhaps more suitable for officers than for soldiers; cf. Julius Rufianus 
the tribune of the Twentieth Palmyrene Cohort at the time of Severus 
Alexander (D. P.3; Rep. V, p. 297). Soldiers were billeted in the houses 
probably in groups of two or more, as is shown by the interesting inscrip- 
tion of the two contubernales Valentinus and Cassius found in House C7.° 


4 Cf. M. San Nicolo, R. E., s. v. otaSpotxos. 
5 Rep. V, no. 401, p. 39. For the billeting of soldiers in private houses in Dura 
see further below, Chapter IX. 
12 
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For the somewhat unusual plural pynoSdéow cf. Rep. IT, p. 97; it 
occurs again below, no. 732, p. 245. M. I. R.] 

697. Letters 0.005—0.02 m., written in ink on a plaster fragment 
found between M8 L and M8 Ka. 


LEG III SCYTH(I)CAE 


The Fourth Scythian Legion is well known at Dura; cf. above, 
pp. 78 f. Perhaps the soldiers of nos. 695/696 belonged to it. 
698. Letters 0.01—0.02 m., scratched with a point on the wall 
of M8La2. 
KOINAT 


Perhaps an unfinished text (koi T[& Té&v giAwv?]) or an attempt 
to write the Greek form of the Latin name Quintus (Koivtos). 
699. Letters 0.006—0.015 m., scratched with a point and all clear. 


AOKIOP 


Perhaps unfinished, the Latin genitive plural Lucior(um), as the 
prenomen of Basilianus and Rufinianus. For the use of omicron to 


66.59 


represent Latin “u’’ in Greek transliteration cf. below on Rep. V, 
no. 484 (p. 486). 


D. The Drain. 


Before leaving Block M8 mention must be made of the drain found 
beneath the ground level of Street 3. As the plan shows (pl. VI), it 
pursued a rather irregular course from a shallow rock cut basin beside 
the Christian Chapel up Street 3, turned the corner into Street A, 
ran around the bath in Block M7 into Main Street, and so outside 
the city through the Palmyrene Gate. It is a trough with flat bottom, 
made with bricks and stone, covered with plaster. For a part of the 
distance the top is covered with flat stones laid close to one another; 
the rest is covered with bricks set edgewise and at an angle to make 
a gabled cover. Curiously enough, a drain from the bath runs beside 
it along Street A and apparently at one time emptied into it at the 
corner of Street 3. Later this embouchure was blocked up with rubble 
so that the drain from the bath stopped dead half a meter from the 
drain along Street 3. That the drain in Street 3 was the earlier is shown 
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by the unbroken stretch of construction around the end of the drain 
from the bath. 

The draining of private houses at Dura was accomplished by the 
construction of a cesspool in the court and more extensive drains are 
otherwise known at Dura only for baths. The presumption is strong, 
therefore, that the drain in Street 3 served to carry off the water in the 
baptisterrum of the Christian Chapel, though no direct connection 
between the baptisterium and the rock cut basin beneath the walls of 
the chapel was discovered. There seems, however, to have been no 
other special reason for a drain along Street 3. Moreover, the channel 
was apparently connected only with the chapel except for the short 
period when the drain from the bath opened into it. 


Ill. THE EMBANKMENT IN M7 AND M8 


A. Description. 


The embankment filling the place d’armes along Blocks M7 and M8 
was uniformly constructed; but various methods were employed in 
erecting the mud brick face of the wall. In the place d’armes a gradual 
accumulation of debris seems to have raised the level of the street to 
a height varying from one and a half to three meters above virgin soil, 
for at this height the plaster steps leading down along the fortifications 
from the Palmyrene Gate and Tower 17 end abruptly and at this 
height lies the bottom of the plaster bench running beside the Christian 
Chapel along Street 3. Between one and a half and two and a half 
meters above virgin soil are the late doorways from M8 Ji and from 
M7 W3 to the place d’armes. Above this accumulation a fill was placed, 
that along Block M7 consisting largely of ashes, probably in large part 
the debris from the bath in M7. Above this were placed courses of 
mud brick probably reaching almost to the chemin de ronde. Eight tiers 
were still 2m situ, the top reaching the fortifications 0.40 m. beneath 
the top of the wall. The tiers extend uniformly for a distance of two 
and a half meters from the wall, forming a flat surface, and then are 
cut to make the slope of the embankment. If, in the last period of the 
city the whole of the chemin de ronde was blocked with a mud brick wall, 
as certainly parts of it were, this flat walk behind the ramparts probably 
served as a convenient protected path for soldiers. The rear walls of the 
houses extended to a height of about six meters as compared with the 
height of eight to nine meters of the chemin de ronde. Probably, then, at 

12* 
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the house walls the fill was only as high as the walls and the sloping 
embankment just covered their top. Along Block M7 the slope of the 
embankment continued to descend rapidly from the rear walls of the 
houses to the floor level, reaching bottom at approximately thirteen 
meters from the fortification wall. Particularly steep was the slope of the 
lowest part of the embankment, the mud brick wall reaching to a 
height of 2.40 m. (eighteen tiers) in a distance of a meter; and this 
section, as is natural, was particularly thick (approximately three 
meters). Between this foundation and the top the fill was left at the 
angle of rest; and the mud brick covering, two and a half to three 
bricks thick (1.20 m.), was employed more as a protective covering 
than as support. 

In Block M8 against the west walls of rooms 4b and 5 in the Christ- 
ian Chapel vertical mud brick walls were placed as supports; otherwise 
the same method of construction was used. In room Ka, however, began 
a series of buttresses (pl. XVII, 4), solidly constructed of mud brick 
2.40 m. thick and 1.50—3.00 m. wide which were spaced at intervals 
of 1.50—2.00 m. As the plan shows, the rubble east wall of K7 was 
utilized to form part of the face of the first two buttresses; the third 
reached ground level and so extended somewhat further. In all a total 
of six buttresses have been uncovered, running from the north side of 
room Ka to L6. 

A staircase giving access to the top of the embankment was found on 
either side of the Palmyrene Gate. That on the south rested against the 
side of House W, crossed the place d’armes to the tower, and continued 
up along the east side of the tower. North of the street, as shown in 
Report II, pl. II, it began immediately beside the tower in the place 
@armes and ran toward the north. In front of Tower 15 steps were cut 
in the face of the embankment and covered with plaster. I suspect that 
similar staircases, constructions very simple to make, were placed in 
front of every tower; but only at 15, where the Persian ramp caused 
additional defence works, have parts been preserved. 

Clearing of the place d’armes along Blocks M7 and MB revealed 
staircases of plaster along the fortification walls, one descending from 
the tower of the Palmyrene Gate, the second from the north side of 
Tower 17. Both have plaster steps and a rubble foundation, a width 
of 1.60 m., risers of 0.15—0.26 m. (usually 0.22—0.24 m.) and treads 
of 0.30—o0.40 m. The stairway from Tower 17 cut across the face of 
the blocked arched doorway located almost four meters from the tower. 
The description and discussion of this entrance to the city will be given 
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in a later report by Dr. von Gerkan, who has made a special study of 
the walls of Dura. Beneath the sill of the doorway were found a series 
of shallow basins in the rock, probably graves from which the bones 
had been removed. Their position suggests that it was some time after 
the founding of the city that the fortifications had been erected in this 
spot and that in this early period the place had been used as a cemetery. 


B. Minor Finds. 


Curiously enough, neither cloth nor parchments were found in the 
debris along Blocks M7 and M8. Finds on the whole, as a matter of 
fact, were exceptionally small, a circumstance partly accounted for by 
the large amount of ashes from the bath in Block M7. Of special 
interest was the stone (F 249) from M7 Wa, engraved with a design 
which, as M. du Mesnil pointed out, was of Neo-Babylonian type 
(pl. XXVIT, 3). It is a cream colored stone, probably a stream pebble, 
of semi-ovoid shape and pierced at the top for suspension. The design, 
engraved on the bottom with a combination of straight cuts and bored 
holes, represents a bearded priest in profile, clad in long robe and high 
tiara, raising his arms before an altar composed of a base of two bars 
on which rest twin sticks and a spear. Mr. H. H. Von der Osten, 
discussing similar stones in the collection of Mr. E. T. Newell, remarks 
that on Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian stamp seals the stylz and wedges 
are undoubtedly symbols of Nebo, symbols which often appear with 
the spear symbol of Marduk. A stone with somewhat similar design 
was found in the fourth campaign and discussed by Dougherty.? 
Dr. H. Lenzen was kind enough to write from Berlin that several stones 
of a similar type had been found in Parthian levels at Warka but were 
regarded not as Parthian but as survivals from the Babylonian period. 
At Dura the appearance of these stones must, I believe, be accounted 
for in the same way. Probably they survived in a neighboring city of 
more ancient date and were later imported into Dura. 

Not far from the tower of the Palmyrene Gate was found a series of 
small objects, the most important of which were a relief of Heracles 
(F 499; pl. XXVIII, 3), a clay plaque with Parthian design (F 277), 
a terracotta head (F 5; pl. XXVIII, 1), and a small relief bust of a man 
(F 878; pl. XXVIII, 4). The relief of Heracles (F 499; pl. XXVIII, 3), 


1H. H. Von der Osten, Ancient Oriental Seals in the Collection of Mr. Edward T. 
Newell (Chicago, 1934), p. 146, nos. 448, 474, 478—479, 481—492, 494—497. 
2 Rep. IV, pp. 258—259.: . 
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very crudely cut on a stone block, 0.30 m. x 0.16 m., represents the god, 
naked except for a high cap, holding club in right hand and lion’s skin 
apparently beneath the right arm. A circular incision marks the 
circumference of the stomach, a bored hole one of the eyes, and a slight 
projection the nose. Though the left leg is turned to the front, the right 
is drawn in profile with the knee slightly bent. The left arm is either 
partly hidden beneath the lion’s skin or is made far longer than the 
right. Particulary badly modelled is the right arm in which the wrist 
reaches almost to the elbow. In the hand the end of the club is held. 
The feet are not modelled at all. One receives the impression from the 
stone that Heracles wears a pointed cap, but this impression may be 
due only to the outline of the stone block behind the head. See, 
however, the discussion below, p. 183. 

The oval-shaped clay plaque (F 277), 0.083 m. x 0.042 m., shows 
within a narrow border a man standing with right arm raised to the 
head. Possibly the hand is palm to the front in the common gesture of 
adoration. Apparently, the man wears Parthian trousers, and the 
plaque should be classed with the large group found at Dura represent- 
ing Parthian warriors; but the design is so obliterated that no certain 
conclusions can be reached. The terracotta head (F 5; pl. XXVIII, 1), 
0.112 m.X0.07 m., represents the head of an individual tipped very 
slightly to the left but facing full front. Thick curls of hair surround the 
forehead and extend to the ears. Whether the plaque represents man 
or woman is not certain; but the absence of veil and a coiffure not 
dissimilar to the masculine fashion in the Roman period at Dura lend 
weight to the theory that it is a man. The face is rather long and oval 
and the eyes quite well represented. The mouth, however, is simply an 
irregular cut with no suggestion of lips. The head does not conform to 
the common Parthian types at Dura and should be assigned to the 
Roman period. Very possibly it is an importation from the west. 

_ Interesting is the stone (F 878; pl. XXVIII, 4) representing in relief 
the torso and the head of a man (the lower part was broken off). 
The surface is cut flat, perhaps in preparation for carving; but enough 
of the outline remains to show that the figure carries a bull’s head. 
The stone has a height of 0.20 m., a width of 0.225 m., and a thickness 
of 0.035 m. with a relief pattern 0.005 m. deep. The man’s head is wide 
and round on top with so pointed a chin as to suggest a pointed beard, 
though it probably represents simply a long oval face with an aureole 
of hair. The outline of the bull’s horns and head are distinctly visible. 
The head is held in the upraised left hand, and in the upraised right 
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is a short staff or rod. The closest parallel I have been able to find for 
this figure is a representation of Cautes, a dadophore of Mithra, holding 
a bull’s head in the left hand and a raised torch in the right.2 On our 
stone, however, there is no sign of a pointed cap, usually a distinguish- 
ing feature of the dadophore’s attire. On the other hand there was 
found in the seventh campaign a relief of Heracles with bull’s head and 
club though in this case the bull’s head is held in the right hand and the 
club rests on the ground and is held in the left. One may recall that 
Heracles-Verethraghna takes the place of a dadophore on a Mithraic 
relief now in the museum of Mannheim,‘ and that Heracles and Mithra 
were always closely associated in northern Syria as the reliefs of Nimrud 
Dag show. It is well to recall also that the relief of Heracles described 
above (pp. 181 f.) apparently portrays the god: with pointed cap. 
The evidence is still too slight to bear much weight, but it is very 
possible that these three monuments, the stone under discussion, the 
relief of Heracles with bull’s head (Rep. VII) and the Heracles with 
pointed cap should be grouped together and that they should all be 
linked to the cult of Mithra and Heracles-Verethraghna at Dura. 

Most curious of the finds in M8 W was the figure of a man from 
M8 W7 modelled most crudely in plaster (F 1640 a—d; pl. XXVIII, 
5). The length of the piece is 0.29 m. but one section is missing and 
probably originally it measured about 0.37 m. The width of the body 
is 0.10—0.075 m. and the thickness of the plaster is 0.024 m. The 
figure is flat except for the nose; eyes and ears are painted black. One 
curl with a right hand spiral is painted on the side of the face just below 
the eye; and thick straight black lines along the forehead mark the 
hair. The nose is tremendous, 0.016 m. high, 0.055 m. long, and 
0.02—0.013 m. wide. The round black lines which mark the outlines 
of the eyes encroach on the nose. The iris or eyeball is a black dot. 
There is no attempt to model arms or legs, but the plaster flares 
slightly at the shoulders. A drawing of the same type of figure was 
found in Hz D (Rep. IV, fig. 10, p. 169, with inscription no. 337, p. 166). 

Rather interesting was the head of a terracotta figurine of a horse 
(F 1750) from M8 W7 with very short small nose, mane marked with 
incised lines covering the whole neck, small upright ears, and eyes 
made of blobs of clay stuck on the head and bored with a small hole. 
The horse figurines at Dura so often have no head but only a stump 


3 F. Cumont, Textes et Monuments Figurés relatifs aux Mystéres de Mithra (Brussels, 
1899), I, p. 210, II, nos. 140 and ro. 
4 Op. cit., II, no. 244. 
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representing neck and head together that this carefully made though 
crudely fashioned fragment is of more than passing importance. 

Two rings were found in M8 W7, one of silver (F 1899) with small 
stone carelessly cut with a representation of a gazelle resting beneath 
a tree, the second of glass with small inset (F 323). In addition, there 
was half of a mould for the common type of Roman lamp (F 582) from 
M8 W4, a lantern of the usual type (F 540)> from M8 W7, a small 
piece of glass from M8 W7 about the size and roughly the shape of 
a coin (F 784) probably used as a weight measure, and several vases of 
faience (F 450, 459, 460, 461, 478, 570, 581, 1489 and 1619). 

Other finds in this section were a doll’s head of bone (F 58), a bronze 
gazelle of the usual type (F 59),® a bronze bell (F 225), a small com- 
monware vase (F 453), a spear head (F 219), a Roman lamp (F 251), 
and two small faience vessels (F 246 and F 482). In addition, a fragment 
of blue-grey faience shows the top of a column marked with vertical 
incisions and adorned with a capital representing three flat blocks. The 
column evidently formed part of a small altar similar to that found in 
the fifth campaign (Rep. V, pl. XXI, 3). Recent discoveries in south 
Arabia have revealed columns cut vertically resting on a series of base 
blocks and adorned with a capital of square blocks, the size of which 
increases slightly from top to bottom.” Dussaud publishes small bone 
columns from the Louvre’ with similar decorations and suggests that 
these also come from Arabia. The altars in Dura show that this column 
type had spread widely into north Syria in the third century. 


C. Graffitt (nos. 700—717). 


700. Letters 0.08—o.15 m. high scratched with a finger on the mud 
brick foundations of the staircase. 


ANTJONINA 


Probably Ant]onina for Ant]onin(i)a(na), surname of a legion or a cohort. 
7o1. Letters 0.015—0.03 m. scratched on the south jamb of the 
doorway to JI. 


5 For the form see Rep. II, pl. XLIX, 2b. 

Suste hepe Vs Dl. RAL gk 

7 C. Rathjens, H. von Wissmann, Siidarabien-Reise, II, ‘‘Vorislamische Alter- 
timer” (Hamburg, 1932), pp. 46—49; See below, p. 498. 

8 Syria, XV (1934), p. 89. 
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Ba&prou 


_ Perhaps a shortened form of the common Semitic name Bapxatios 
(above no. 643). 
702. Letters 0.01—0.015 m. scratched on the fragment of a jar 
from M8 W4. 
DiAnTOS 


The name is new at Dura but is a common Greek name (Pape, 
Eigennamen, s. v.; Preisigke, Namenbuch, s. v.). 
703. Letters 0.005—0.01 m. scratched on a fragment of plaster 
from M8 W4. 
JANOZ 
JENOAQPOZ 


Apparently two names. The second was probably ZevéSwpos (Pape, 
Eigennamen, s. v.), or possibly Mevodapos or Zevddapos with an epsilon 
instead of an eta. 

704. A fragment of stamped pottery from this section bore an 
inscription. Design of arrow points around a dot, the name being 
inscribed in a circle around it. Letters 0.007 m. high. 


"ABapvaios “Epp[o]t 


The stamp is identical with that found in the fifth campaign 
(Rep. V, no. 403), but the letters in the second name are clearer. The 
second name may be “Epu[io]u instead of “Epp[o]t, both being common 
at Dura. 

705. Letters written in ink on the neck of a storage jar from M8 W4. 


AlO 


706. Letters 0.03—0.04 m. high, scratched with broad point on 
a fragment of a large-mouthed storage jar from M8 W4. 


TEP 
707. Letters 0.015 m. scratched with point ona sherd from M8 Wo. 


TIATIA 
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The name Tlatrias is well known at Dura (Cumont, Fouzlles, no. 57, 
and Rep. IV, nos. 276 and 341=SEG VII, 681, 775, 714; below, papyrus 
no. 9, p. 434). [T]&tra is quoted by Preisigke (Namenbuch, p. 275). 

708. Letters 0.015—0.02 m. scratched with point on a sherd from 
M8 We. 

[2€A ]euKos 


709. Letters 0.015 m. scratched with point on sherd from M8 W6. 

a. Tpata[ves] 

b. In similar hand [Tp]aia[vds] 

Presumably the name of the emperor, who occupied Dura in his 
Parthian campaign. 

710. Latin letters (with a Greek delta)® 0.010.015 m. high, scratched 
with point just below the handle of a storage jar from M8 W7. 


CLAUAIANUS 


The first occurrence of this name at Dura. 
711. Letters 0.02 m. scratched with point just below the handle of 
a large intact storage jar from M8 W7. 


DiANTOS 


The same name as in no. 702, above. 
712. Letters 0.01 m. high scratched with point on a large storage jar 
from M8 W7. 
*ATrOAIvap is 


The common name ‘AtroAAvép1(0)s occurs here for the first time 
at Dura. 

713. Letters 0.01—0.02 m. high scratched with point on fragment of 
storage jar from M8 W7. 

[Tep Juaves 

Acommon name at Dura. 

714. Letters 0.015—0.025 m. scratched with point on a sherd from 
M8 W 7. 


Anunte[ios] 


® Similar mixture of alphabets occurs also at Dura in other soldiers’ texts; 
cf. Rep. V, nos. 485, 574, 581. 
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The name is common at Dura. 
715. Letters 0.02—0.025 m. scratched with broad point on a sherd 
of a storage jar from M8 W7. 


Parie vite 
Probably the word “son,” 
letters have no clear meaning. 


716. Letters 0.015—0.03 m. scratched with point on a large storage 
jar from M8 W7. 


vids, may be read, but the first two 


OUvdANS 


This Greek spelling of the Latin name Valens is common,? but is 
new at Dura. 

717. On the bottom of a Roman lamp was inscribed while the clay 
was still leather hard, in letters 0.005 m. high, the name of the owner 
or maker. 

Tevéou 


The name [evvaios is new at Dura, but is otherwise common as 
a man’s name and as an epithet of Zeus in Syria (Pape, Eigennamen, 
s.v.). The lamp is decorated on top with two torches around the filling 
hole and a crescent moon. Around the edge are two narrow branches 
with leaves. 


10 SEG VII, Ind., p. 170; cf. C. Déttling, Die Flexionsformen lateinischer Nomina 
(Diss. Basel, 1920), p. 81. 


VI 
THE PERSIAN MINES 


I. MINING OPERATIONS BY TOWER 19 


The excavations of the present campaign have resulted in the 
discovery under the ramparts of mining operations of great impor- 
tance. The mines constructed by the assailants were directed against 
Towers 14 and 19. We shall first discuss the mine under Tower 19, 
which is complicated by a counter-mine constructed by the inhabi- 
tants of the city. 

The entrance to the gallery from outside the city has not been 
found, probably because one of the sepulchral chambers common 
in this section was utilized for the purpose. Opposite Tower 19, 
however, about 40 m. out in the plain is a heap of earth and gravel 
which measures about 3.65 m. in height, 28 m. in length, and 16 m. 
in width. It is possible that this earth came from the excavation of 
the gallery. Probably it was taken out in baskets and heaped up 
behind the entrance in such a way as to form a protection and a mask. 
This method had the disadvantage of indicating to the enemy the 
entrance to the mine; but in this flat, bare plain it would have been 
impossible to conceal a work of such extent. The inhabitants in any 
case appear to have known of it early enough to construct a counter- 
mine of which we shall speak Jater. 

The mine reached the rampart not far from the southwest angle 
of Tower 19 and formed at this point a room of considerable size 
(fig. 14, E). This is proved by the slipping of the wall at this angle 
(fig. 14, right). The enormous wall fell about 2.50 m. into the cavity 
which had been dug under its foundations. Moreover, the mine did 
not run directly under the wall but slightly toward the outside, thus 
causing the wall to fall away from the perpendicular toward the 
outside. In spite of the enormous mound of earth the assailants were 
able in this way to produce a lateral displacement which amounted 
to a full meter at the top of the tower. Without the exterior glacis 
it is certain that half of the tower and fifteen meters of the curtain 
would have rolled into the plain. In addition, the existence of the 
mine is attested under the angle of the tower by a part of the wall 
of the room which was found there and by one of the sustaining beams 
still wedged under the wall. At the time when the wall subsided it 
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was thrown inward. This piece of wood measures 16—18 cm. in 
diameter. 

It has been ascertained that the mine continued under the north 
wall of the tower. There the joints of the blocks were compressed by 
a lateral pressure forming a kind of vault and were left suspended 
in space. This circumstance resulted in the discovery underneath of 
carbonized fragments of stakes and planks. Beyond that point the 
mine continued under the curtain (fig. 14, D) where the gallery caused 
the wall to sink and to lean toward the outside. The gallery appears 
to have been crushed by the falling of the wall, which sank 0.80 m. 
on its inner face and about 1 m. on the exterior. 

This group of galleries, the purpose of which was clearly to cause 
the collapse of the walls, connects with another intended to join the 
mines under the walls with the interior of the city. This gallery was 
perfectly preserved near the northeast angle of Tower 19, even the 
pieces of wood supporting the earth being still in place (pl. XVIII, 1).1 
The sides were made of two lines of round hardwood posts 0.10—o.11 m.? 
in diameter and about 2 m. in length sawed straight at the two 
ends (pl. XVIII, 2; fig. 15). The distance between the lines of posts 
was about 1.20 m. and they were implanted in the earth to depths 
varying from 0.25—0.37 m., undoubtedly in order to offer greater 
resistance to the lateral pressure of the earth. 

The tops of the posts served as a support for strong planks, approxi- 
mately 1.60—1.67 m. in length, 0.26—0.37 m. in width, and 0.035 
to 0.04 m. in thickness.? There must have been a space of some 
centimeters between the planks. The posts are spaced at a mean 
distance of 0.28 m. The part of the gallery near the curtain and the 
tower bears only insignificant traces of fire and smoke; it is intact, 
though the part nearer the city has been burned. However, the inten- 
sity of the fire and its effects were not everywhere the same. In a zone 
extending under the old facades of the houses of Wall Street the posts, 
carbonized at the top, are still in place, and, although the ceiling 
planks appear to have been burned, the gallery made in well packed 
earth under the ancient road has not been obstructed by fallen debris. 


1 Ceiling woodwork was not common in the mines of antiquity, though it was 
sometimes used, for example in the mines at Laurium. 

2 One measured 0.125 m. 

3 The planks are much bent by the pressure of the earth. There are holes in the 
wood made by the points of nails, and six large nails in one of the planks indicate 
that the material was perhaps ripped from house doors, 
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In addition to large pieces of burned wood from the ceiling, fragments 
of faggots and straw which had been used to start the fire were easily 
recognized. The part of the mine which continued on toward the east 
has entirely fallen in but the center of the fire begins only about 
2m. east of a line passing under the wall of the houses on the street 
and ends 1.50 m. in front of the mud brick embankment. At the very 
end the gallery has fallen in but it contains no traces of fire. 

In the zone extending under the street we found that after the fire 
and some partial sinking, care was taken to obstruct the still open 
passage from the part nearest the town to the curtain with great 
blocks of stone (fig. 14, CG). Among these stones were several worked 
blocks which had evidently been torn out from the courses of the 
curtain. It is even probable that all the material for the obstruction 
came from the foundations of the tower and the wall. The stones were 
piled up and the spaces between them hastily filled with plaster, and 
nearby were found fragments of a vase containing plaster. From the 
way in which the plaster ran down over the blocks it is evident that 
the men who did the work were facing the city. The method of 
applying the plaster to the joints is that still used by masons. It was 
one of these men, no doubt, who lost a pair of tweezers which were 
found on the ground and which are similar to those still worn by 
our Arabs suspended from their ‘agal. 

The blocking up was done from a line under the rear wall of the 
houses of the former Wall Street up to about 1 m. from the curtain. 
At this point it terminated in a wall of heavy blocks. 

In the part of the gallery beyond the blocked up zone was made 
a series of finds of great interest. Going east one encounters first 
next to the barrier a corpse lying on its back (pl. XVIII, 3; fig. 16). 
At the moment when he fell the man was turned toward the east, 
i. e. the city. He had evidently fallen backwards, undoubtedly in the 
course of a fight of which traces may still be seen. His position is 
that of a man fallen while fighting and does not correspond to that 
of an individual who had stumbled in flight or who was attempting 
to save himself from fire or a landslide. The skeleton measures about 
1.85 m. in height. The bones were not burned except for the legs. 
The chest was enveloped in a well preserved coat of mail which 
undoubtedly reached only a little below the waist, with a skirt in 
front and back. After falling apparently mortally wounded, the man 
seems to have attempted to raise his coat of mail, which was found 
pulled up and folded back on his chest. The sleeves of the garment 
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reached to a little below the elbow. The left sleeve was slightly raised. 
The coat of mail, which was of considerable weight, was in form 
a shirt which was slipped on over the head. At the neck was a tiny 
pendant of bronze in the form of a round plaque. 

The part to the east of the skeleton had been extensively burned, 
the iron armor found there being in an advanced state of oxidation. 
The principal piece is a large ovoid helmet. It is made in two pieces 
jointed together by bands of iron, one each on the exterior and interior, 
and fixed in place by rivets. From the lower edge hung a piece of 
mail similar to those used on the Persian helmets of the Middle Ages 
and in modern times. The point at the top also is reminiscent of the 
same helmets, which are, however, lower and lighter in weight. 
Helmets similar to ours were already known on Sassanid represent- 
ations.* 

Beside the helmet lay a large sword which at the time of its discovery 
was represented only by a few fragments of badly oxidized iron and 
a jade pommel. The stone appears to have come from Chinese 
Turkestan.® 

The helmet and sword were found about 1 m. to the east of the 
feet of the skeleton. Still nearer to him were scattered fragments of 
iron which appeared to be parts of the mounting and boss of a shield. 
It is presumable that they belong to the individual killed here. 

Two bronze fibulae were also found, together with a certain number 
of coins (below, pp. 470 ff.). 

In addition, this section of the gallery contained fragments more 
or less burned cf beams and ceiling planks, nails, and certain com- 
bustibles, undoubtedly intended to kindle the fire in the mine: straw, 
pitch, and some yellow crystals which we believe to be sulphur.® 
Under the action of the heat the pitch melted and ran down over 
the fragments of the jar which contained it. 

In the part of the gallery extending in front of the mud brick 
embankment to the east the bodies of sixteen or eighteen soldiers 
were found with the remains of their armor and clothing, the whole 
consistuting a mass about 40 cm. in width and 2 m. in length (fig. 17). 
The condition of the skeletons enables us to distinguish three zones 


4 Cf. Rep. IV, pl. XXII, 2 (helmet with coat of mail). 
5 B. Laufer, Fade (Chicago, 1912); G. Gieseler, Revue Archéologique, IV (1916), 
pp. 119 ff.; H. d’Ardenne de Tizac, ‘‘Les jades classiques,”’ Revue des Arts Asiatiques, I 


(1924), pp. 10—20. 
6 Similar crystals were found in a jar from a house in Block L 7. 
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in the confused mass. In the part nearest the glacis, i. e. toward the 
west, the bodies were calcined in the fire (fig. 18, left); toward the 
middle the bones had remained white and in good condition so that 
it was possible to recognize bodies intertwined, lying as if the corpses 
had fallen one on top of the other (fig. 18, center). In the easternmost 
part, 1. e. the part nearest the city, the skeletons lay in contracted 
positions as if the men had tried to save themselves from a cave-in 





Fig. 17. 


or had been crushed in positions of defense. One man appears to 
have been seated, his spinal column being markedly curved. Another 
lay, thrown backward, with his legs spread wide apart and folded 
under him as if he had made an attempt to rise (fig. 18, right). 

In this part of the mine the bodies were not completely decomposed 
and still gave off a charnel odor. In one of the skulls a dried brain 
still in good condition was found. 

The number and disposition of the objects found with the bodies 
may be seen in the accompanying sketches (fig. 18). Because of the 
badly corroded state of the iron fragments many of them cannot 
be identified with certainty but they appear to be parts of swords, 
perhaps also of a javelin, and portions of thin, curved plaques from 
leg guards (?) and bosses rather than from helmets. By good fortune, 
a large sword was preserved intact together with its pommel of rock 


18* 
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crystal. The iron coats of mail, though found in fragments, were 
readily recognizable especially in the section where the bodies had 
been carbonized. They are very similar to those of the Middle Ages. 

The bronze objects consisted particularly of a shield boss, rings 
of several sizes, small chains, undoubtedly used to fasten garments, 
and pierced ornamental plaques. Some few fragments of wooden 
shields were found, sufficiently numerous to show that they had 
originally been painted pink. There were, moreover, a few fragments 
of leather and cloth. 

The most important discovery was that of the coins found grouped 
at three different points among the bodies. In one case, it could 
be clearly seen that the coins had been placed under the coat of mail 
enveloping one of the skeletons and near the thigh bone, probably 
in the belt. The same seems to have been true in the other two cases. 
They undoubtedly represent the last pay of the soldiers and indicate 
clearly that their owners were Romans.’ 

I have already remarked on the finding above and beside the bodies 
of pieces of wood, more or less burned, which had belonged to the 
planks and posts of the gallery. The entrance to the gallery has not 
been discovered but it could not have been far distant, since at this 
point all trace of wooden supports disappears. 

It is important to compare the uniform and arms of the soldiers 
found in the mine with those painted on the walls of the nearby 
Synagogue. In the scene representing the fight between Israelites and 
Philistines the foot-soldiers wear long sleeved cuirasses, white in color, 
reaching to the knees. The painter evidently wished to represent 
overlapping scales rather than coats of mail but the general form is 
reminiscent of the armor in the mine. In the fresco one of the soldiers 
covers his head with a part of his cuirass but the others fight bare- 
headed. The costume is completed by trousers tied over boots at the 
ankle. The soldiers are armed with iron swords the pommels of which 
are similar to the one found in the mine. Their shields, probably 
of wood and in some cases painted, are elongated hexagons in form 
with a copper boss, yellow in color, in the center. The painters, 
though intending to represent Philistine and Jewish soldiers of an 
earlier day, must have used as models the oriental soldiers of the 
Roman army, a probability which leads us to believe that the soldiers 
in the mine were oriental auxiliaries. At any rate, their costumes 
are in no respect like those of the legionaries. 

7 For a report on the coins, see below pp. 470 ff. 
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This rapid examination of the mines in the neighborhood of Tower 19 
leads me to try to reconstruct the facts to which they bear witness. 
I propose the following order: 


1. Excavation of the Persian mine from outside the city, passing 
under the angle of the tower (large room) and continuing under 
the curtain. 

2. During this work and to prevent its execution the digging by 
the Romans of a counter-mine from the city as far as the foot 
of the embankment in the direction of the Persian mine, 1. e. 
toward the southeast angle of the tower, the supposed objective 
of the Persians. (This could be judged by the position of the 
mine opening where earth had been heaped up and by the noise 
of the mining tools.) The wood work in the galleries was installed 
as the work advanced. 

3. The meeting of the Roman counter-mine with the Persian mine 
under the curtain and the battle at the junction between Persians 
and Romans. The latter were overcome and crowded back 
into the counter-mine followed by the Persians. 

4. The encounter near the exit from the counter-mine between 
Persians and Romans with losses by the latter. At that moment 
the defenders of the city, seeing that the Roman auxiliaries were 
retreating in disorder and fearing that the Persians would 
emerge into the city, hastily blocked up the entrance into the 
counter-mine shutting up inside those who were wounded or were 
lagging behind. At the same time the Persians, who were und- 
oubtedly too few in number to attempt to enter the city, and 
who had already attained their objective, set fire to the counter- 
mine and rapidly withdrew. 

5. Fire in the counter-mine and total cave-in of the east part, 
burying the group of soldiers discovered there. Partial cave-in 
of the west part up to within a few meters of the curtain. 

6. Complete obstruction of the Roman counter-mine by the 
Persians by means of a rubble wall joined with plaster. 

7. Completion of mining operations by the Persians, firing of the 
mine and withdrawal of the Persians. 

8. Collapse of the curtain and the angle of the tower at about 
the same time, with consequent demolition of the mine. Commu- 
nication of the fire to the tower. 
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Such is the dramatic history of the battle in the mine. It is a question 
whether one should admire more the audacity and skill of the assai- 
lants or the method and tenacity of the besieged, who thwarted the 
great project undertaken against them. 

As we noted, the last incident in this struggle appears to have 
been the firing of Tower 19. Since traces of fire are to be seen in the 
cracks opened up by the sinking of the wall, the mine accomplished 
its purpose before or during the fire. Fortunately, the lack of windows 
and the obstruction of the door by the earth and brick embankment 
stifled the fire in the lower part, where only dry ashes and some 
more or less carbonized pieces of wood from the ceiling and timber 
work remained as witness of the fire. Above them gradually accumul- 
ated a considerable quantity of sand and earth among which were 
found numerous blocks from the upper part of the wall. The upper 
layers yielded almost nothing in the way of discoveries, the middle 
layer only burned objects. The lower part of the tower where the 
fire was extinguished from lack of air contained objects of great 
value and in an extraordinary state of preservation. In addition to the 
horse armor and the painted shield,’ there was found a mass of bronze 
arms, fragments of parchment and tablets, some arrow-reeds with 
feathers attached, some baskets in good condition, cloth, etc., as well 
as a quantity of vine stalks. The number of pottery fragments discovered 
here was astonishing. Many bore a name painted in red or black. 
Practically all the names are different. It is not probable that so many 
could have accumulated in a private store room, but the tower being 
in the nature of a public building, the inhabitants may have made 
tax or other payments there. 


II. THE MINE AT TOWER 14 


Tower 14 is situated near the southwest angle of the city. The south 
side is close to a deep ravine which descends to the Euphrates, while 
the west facade is turned toward the desert. A mud brick embankment 
sustaining the rampart both inside and outside the city constitutes 
a system of protection identical with that described above. 

As may be seen on the plan (pl. XII), the topography of the ravine 
permitted the enemy to approach the tower without danger from 
hostile arrows, a circumstance very favorable to the construction of 
the mines. 

8 Cf. below, pp. 456 ff. 
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The entrance to the gallery was made in the slope of the ravine 
about 40 m. from the tower in the soft rock which lies under the 
hard crystalline surface layer. From that point up to the tower the 
mine is a narrow, twisting tunnel unsupported by wood and scarcely the 
height ofa man. Since this section was used as a necropolis and the tombs 
are very close together, the corridor crosses two sepulchral chambers. 

In this gallery were found objects lost or abandoned by the miners: 
pendants, roughly made limestone lamps (fig. 19), a ring, etc. Other 
small objects such as a glass vase of the type known as tear bottle 
came from the tombs violated in the course of the construction. 


+ 
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Fig. 19. 


Although this narrow branch measures more than 40 m. in length, 
the workmen, certainly engineers by profession, were able to direct 
it so skillfully that it ends exactly under the middle of Tower 14. 
At this point the mine comes nearer to the surface of the ground 
and widens out in approaching the foundations of the tower. At this 
point, too, the woodwork supporting the gallery begins. It is to be 
noticed that the workmen narrowed the gallery with the aid of a mud 
brick wall, apparently thinking the width excessive and dangerous. 

At the same point a little gallery branches off and leads directly 
to the ravine, probably to provide a draft at the time of the fire. 
To provide for a sufficient current of air and perhaps in the hope of 
setting fire to the tower, the miners when they withdrew seem to 
have opened a window toward the interior. 

The effect produced by the cave-in of the wood-supported gallery 
shows that it ran along the west, north, and east walls and under 
a part of the north curtain. If it also ran under the south wall, it 
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did not at any rate cause a slipping of the earth there. After the 
subsiding of the wall a space was left underneath from which was 
recovered a large quantity of stakes and of planks, many of them 
containing large iron nails. Near the east side of the tower some 
stakes jutting toward the outside of the wall were found in place. 
All were partly burned. 

On the plate the sinking of the walls caused by the fire in the mine 
is apparent. The effect here was less violent than at Tower 19 but 
more extensive. It undoubtedly dismantled the tower entirely, the 
earth buttresses put up before the siege by the defenders having 
served only to prevent the walls from leaning outward. 

The discoveries at Dura show exactly how the ancients dug military 
mines, fitted them with woodwork, then after providing for a draft of 
air, set fire to them. As far as we are able to judge the foundations of 
the walls were entirely excavated, leaving enormous blocks resting di- 
rectly on the ceiling planks of the mine, a work, it is hardly necessary 
to remark, involving great danger and requiring consummate skill. As 
has been said, the corridor instead of running directly under the wall was 
dug so as to cause the wall at the time of collapse to fall outward. The 
combustibles used are tar and sulphur, in addition to faggots and straw. 

The result sought by the attackers must now be considered. In the 
case of Tower Ig it is probable that the mine running as it did under 
such a long stretch of curtain was intended to create a breach, which 
explains the construction of the brick and earthen embankment. 
The mine under Tower 14, on the other hand, aimed only at dismant- 
ling the tower, setting it on fire, and rendering it useless. The towers 
provided platforms for archers and especially for war machines. The 
desired result was probably accomplished, since if the defenders had 
been in control of Tower 14 they would have been able to stop the 
assault up the ramp (pl. XII; cf. Rep. V, p. 7). As Professor Rostovtzeff 
pointed out to me, the Persians ascending the ramp, while protected 
on the left by their shields, would have been exposed on their right 
to fire from Tower 14. The defenders would have been prevented 
from producing such a barrage because of the success of the enemy 
mining operations. 

These technical details fill out the information already furnished 
us by ancient texts. Mines are often mentioned in accounts of the sieges 
of the first century of our era. At the time of the siege of Jerusalem 
the Romans employed them against the rampart? but owing to the 

9 Josephus, Bell. Fud., VI, 26—28. 
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hardness of the stone!® they were unable to excavate the foundations 
of the Temple which forms the bastion at the southeast angle of 
the city. John of Giscala employed a counter-mine against the Romans 
and succeeded in causing the collapse of a platform.4' The Romans 
also used the mine against the Persians at Edessa!* and at Amida.® 
The Persians used it at Petra in Lazica! and at Dara. The know- 
ledge of mining warfare was preserved by the Byzantines and brought 
back by the Crusaders to the Occident where it subsequently produced 
a great modification in military architecture, 1. e. the substitution 
in the thirteenth century of the round tower for the square bastion 
the angles of which are much more vulnerable to mines. 

If one looks for technical information in ancient texts, however, 
one is struck by the extreme lack of it. It is known that fire was used 
to destroy supports in a mine, a technique explained by William of 
Tyre in his description of the siege of Nicea in 1097.16 In that case the 
underground approach was replaced by a movable gallery which 
enabled the diggers to come up to the very foot of the tower. “As 
they removed the stones they set in place wooden supports to prevent 
collapse (of the wall). After having removed enough of the masonry 
to cause the tower to fall the miners set fire to the supports with the 
aid of combustible matter which had been first placed between them. 
Then they withdrew. Toward midnight when all the supports had 
been burned away the tower crumbled with a crash.” This was 
exactly the technique employed at Dura. We do not know whether 
the use of the mine goes back to the very early Orient, which might 
have transmitted it to the Persians and the Romans. It is, however, 
not impossible, and our discoveries give some support to the hypothesis 
that it was employed at Jericho.” 


10 Ibid., VI, 222. 

1 Jbid., V, 469—470. 

12 Procopius, Bell. Pers., II, 27, 1—17. 

13 Josuah the Stylite, Chronicles, 51. 

4 Frocopius, 1,7, 14; 11, 17, 29/t. 

15 Jbid., II, 13, 20 ff. (Chosroes). 

16 William of Tyre, Hist. Bel. Sacri, 1844, I, p. 124—125. 

™ F, de Mély, “Les Trompettes de Jérico,”” Revue Archéologique, XX XIII (1931), 
pp. 111—115. Cf. the description of the mines and a discussion of the siege operations 
in L’Illustration, Aug. 5, 1933, pp. 481 ff. (Du Mesnil), and the Illustrated London 
News, Sept. 22, 1934, pp. 421 ff. (Hopkins). [Editorial Note: Additional material 
bearing on the history of mining warfare has been collected by M. du Mesnil, but 
unfortunately submitted too late to be included here. ] 
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III. THE MINE BY THE RAMP 


Just south of Tower 15 the Persians erected a great ramp against 
the wall (pl. XII). This is composed principally of dirt and debris 
from the tombs. A trench made in 1929—1930 revealed part of 
a baked brick construction. The ramp even now slopes up from the 
desert to above the crenellations of the wall (Rep. V, p. 7), and must 
originally have been considerably higher. Up this the Persians must 
have advanced probably covered by the fire of military engines as 
the numerous balls of stone found within the walls testify. 

In the 1934—1935 campaign there was discovered beside 
this ramp, i. e. a few meters south of the axis, a mine of attack 
which throws a new light on the tactics of the assault. This mine 
differs from the other two just described in that it is much wider 
(about 3 m.). It could easily permit the passage of a column of 
infantry four abreast. The passage under the rampart was effected 
by excavation of the foundations without wood support. This ab- 
sence of support has not, however, caused any change in the align- 
ment of the stones. 

The mine passes just beneath the foundations of the circuit wall, 
then rises within the embankment to the surface of the desert rock. 
Here it was supported by planks and posts as the mass of ashes and 
bits of wood testify. It turns slightly south, proceeds through a door 
in the house walls, turns slightly north again, and ends some distance 
from the bottom of the embankment facade. At this point it must 
have mounted straight up to the sloping facade of the embankment. 
A skeleton found at the end gives evidence either of a fight at the 
mouth of the mine, or an accident in its construction. The fact 
that the mine was burned means probably that the tunnel mouth 
was captured by the defenders before the capture of the city. Enter- 
ing through this mine, the assailants could take the defenders in the 
rear just where the chief attack of the Persians from the ramp was 
concentrated. 

The purpose of this gallery is clear. While the attack was being 
made over the ramp and while all the forces of the besieged city 
were concentrated on the top of the rampart and at the towers, 
it was easy to send into the city by way of the mine a column of 
infantry to attack the enemy in the rear. 

The importance of these works confirms my opinion that the siege 
was a very long one, certainly of several months’ duration. 
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IV. FRAGMENTS OF IRON FOUND IN THE COUNTER-MINE 
BY TOWER 19!8 


The examination of the fragments of iron from the mine has re- 
sulted in the recognition of the following objects: 


1. Coats of mail belonging to Roman soldiers, largely in fragments, 
all more or less folded. Thickness varying from 0.006 to 0.01 m. 
depending on whether stretched out or folded. Width of one 
row of links 0.0075 m. Fragments of cloth are fastened to the 
iron. The coat of mail belonging to the solitary soldier (p. 192) 
which ‘was found complete does not appear to be of a different 
texture. The museum of Saint-Germain-en-Laye has a fragment 
of a similar coat (No. 71, 441), from the grave of Chassenard 
(France). Cf. J. Déchelette, Mémoires de la Société Eduenne, XXX 
(1902), pp. 371—397. 

2. Swords (thickness 0.015 m., width 0.055 m.) and other flat 
blades as well as one well preserved sword with a rock crystal 
pommel found on the Roman side and the one with a jade 
pommel perhaps belonging to a Persian. 

3. Javelin, fragment of a conical sleeve-end of the point with 
traces of a wooden haft. Largest diameter 0.045 m., preserved 
length 0.07 m., smallest diameter at extremity 0.024 m., thick- 
ness of the wall 0.005—0.007 m. Another fragment of iron 
may have belonged to the point. From east part of the mine. 

4. Shield bosses, from the Roman side. The fragments preserved 
appear to belong to four or five bosses. Bits of wood from the 
shields remain, small ordinary boards and laminated wood. 
Diameter 0.115 m., height 0.045 m., thickness of the wall 
0.009 m. Another measures greatest diameter 0.16 m.; diameter 
of the bowl 0.105 m., height 0.045 m., thickness of wall 0.005 m. 
Other fragments are only 0.003—0.004 m. thick. Another mea- 
sures 0.006 m. The shield attributed to the Persian has a boss 
of the same kind and thickness. 

5. Round chisel or wedge for the use of miners — iron block in the 
shape of the head of an enormous nail. Traces of flattening 
from heavy blows. Diameter 0.05—0.055 m. Similar wedges have 
been found elsewhere in Roman mines. 


1 


eo 


For a fuller discussion of the types of arms and armor cf. below, Chap. XIII. 
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6. Shield mountings, several with wood attached. Cf. fig. 18 (the most 
important fragment). The shield of the soldier in fig. 16 appears 
to have been mounted on long flat pieces of iron in the form 
of a cross. 

7. Large square nails with flat heads. Diameter of head 0.03 m., 
spike 0.01 m. on a side. Undoubtedly used in the pieces of 
burned wood. 

8. Two arrow points of the sleeve type common at Dura, especially 
in Tower 19. A similar point was found pierced through a bronze 
scale on one of the horse cuirasses. Found in the west part of 
the counter-mine. 


VET. 8. 
EXCAVATIONS OUTSIDE THE PALMYRENE GATE 


I. THE EXTERIOR COURT 


The area on the desert (western) side of the Palmyrene Gate was 
investigated in a preliminary way in two earlier campaign seasons, 
in 1928—29 and 1930—31. This year the region was explored syste- 
matically, and its original arrangements are now clear (figs. 20/21). 

North and south of the outside corners of the Gate Tower, two 
similar walls (A and A‘) ran west out into the desert. 'The southernmost 
of these was discovered this year. It is a rubble construction, one 
meter high and four meters long, and was originally surmounted as 
well as continued by a mud brick wall, no longer traceable. The 
northern wall was discovered in the 1928—29 season, but not comple- 
tely uncovered.! It is separated from the northwestern corner of the 
Gate Tower by a doorway,? and may be traced for a distance of 
twelve meters. It is 1.04 m. wide. For the first meter and a half from 
the doorway, it is entirely composed of rubble. For the next meter 
and a quarter, the rubble forms only a base 0.60 m. high, surmounted 
by mud brick. From there on, the whole wall is built of this material. 
These two east-west walls were undoubtedly joined, at some point 
further on, by a transverse wall (A?), forming an enclosure surrounding 
the gate. Such enclosures were common in Babylonian times and 
served to hold caravans while formalities of customs, etc., were con- 
cluded, while at night they provided shelter for the animals of those 
who arrived after the gate was closed. In Babylonian times, also, 
as here, it was customary for the entrance of the enclosure to be 
located at the side, forcing visitors to approach under the walls of 
the tower and making attack less easy. 

The entrance of this courtyard was the doorway just mentioned, 
discovered in 1928—29. At that time it was supposed that this doorway 
led into a room or court built against the circuit wall and the Gate 
Tower on the northern side of the latter, but it is now clear that the 
interior of the doorway was on the west rather than on the east, for 
the socket of the locking bar is on that side of the door jambs; thus 
the doorway led into the courtyard, not into a room or court behind 


1 Cf. Rep. IJ, p. 9, and pl. IT. 
2 F on the figure; Rep. II, pl. H, s. 
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Fig. 20. Plan of Palmyrene Gate and Vicinity. 




















Fig. 21. Section north of Palmyrene Gate. 
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it. The door jambs, 2.50 m. high and still supporting the broken 
lintel block when first uncovered, are made almost entirely of ashlar 
masonry, one abutting immediately on the corner of the tower, the 
other set into the northern courtyard wall. This latter is 0.48 m. wide 
and 0.26 m. deep. 


II. CONSTRUCTION OF THE TOWER AND THE CIRCUIT WALL 


A cut two meters wide was run this season from the doorway along 
the northern side of the Gate Tower to the circuit wall, revealing the 
construction at the base of both. The northern wall of the tower 
rests on a rubble bedding laid on the bed rock probably to take up 
the irregularities of the bed rock surface. This base is nearly a meter 
high at the point where the tower and the circuit wall meet, but is 
only a few centimeters high at its western end. The circuit wall may 
rest on a similar foundation, but its base is concealed by a flange 
of plaster (D) 0.80 m. thick at the bottom and tapering up against 
the wall at a height of two meters. This wall links with that of the 
tower in spite of a partial difference in construction. The entire circuit 
wall, above the flange, is composed of regular courses of smoothly 
cut headers and stretchers, as is also the upper part of the tower. 
The lower five tiers of the latter above the footings, of which three 
were visible above the flange, consist entirely of header blocks roughly 
cut and apparently partly rusticated by the chipping down of their 
edges. 


Ill. THE EMBANKMENT 


About the year 256, as a defense measure against the threat of 
Persian attack, the Gate Tower like the rest of the western wall of the 
city was reinforced on both sides by a sloping wall of earth.3 Thus 
the eastern part of the exterior courtyard was covered to a width 
at the bottom of 6.50 m., the passage into the city through the 
gate being kept open by a mud brick retaining wall (B14). The same 
fill lay against the northern side of the tower and against the circuit 
wall to the north, meeting the latter within two meters (four tiers) 
of the base of the crenellations;* the fill against the tower is of the 


3 Rep. V, pp. 9—13. 

4 This high embankment rendered the task of scaling the wall easy, and it was 
by scaling that the Persians probably entered the city, as the ramp between the 
southwest angle and Tower 15 shows. On the other hand, the heavy embankment 
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same depth. A low mud brick wall (C), 1.50 m. wide and 0.50 m. 
high, running parallel to the circuit wall at a distance of 2.85 m. 
from the plaster flange, probably served to retain the preliminary 
fill and was later covered by the mud brick ramp. Its beginning was 
discovered on the northern side of the Gate Tower. The outer edge 
of the fill against the tower was similarly held in place by a mud 
brick wall (B) 7.50 m. away from its base and rising at first with a steep 
slope produced in part by a stepping back of each succeeding course 
of bricks, in part by a course of bricks laid on their edges against 
the outer side of the wall. The exterior was smoothed over with a 
facing of mud or sun-baked clay. The base of this mud brick wall is 
1.80 m. thick. Twenty one tiers carry it to a height of 2.80 m., at 
which point it is less than a meter thick (two and a half bricks), while the 
surface has sloped inward a distance of 1.80 m. Thereafter it continues 
on over the fill, and resting upon it, until it reaches the wall of the 
Gate Tower. . 


IV. MINOR FINDS 


Finds in this area were naturally very few, and consisted chiefly of 
a few pieces of the common river clay pottery. A small carnelian stone 
was found, however, cut in the form of a duck with its head turned and 
resting on its back (pl. XX VII, 4), like the old Babylonian duck weights.° 


V. GRAFFITI (Nos. 718—723) 


In the entry way of the gate itself a few new inscriptions were 
found. It had been noticed that the north door jamb at the west 
end of the Palmyrene Gate (Rep. II, pl. I[b) projected further than the 
south jamb. Since the face of the south jamb was covered with inscrip- 
tions and the north jamb bore none it seemed reasonable to suppose 
that the additional stones forming the projection on the north concealed 
inscriptions originally cut on a jamb corresponding in size to that on the 
south. Removal of the later addition (at E) did, in fact, reveal some in- 
scriptions, though they were less numerous than had been suspected. 
on each side of the wall defeated the attempts of sappers to undermine the forti- 
fications, and where mines were laid in the southwest angle and beside Tower 19 the 
wall has slipped down but remained upright (Rep. V, p. 13; above, Chap. VI). 
The same defense against sappers was employed at Ctesiphon (O. Reuther, Die 
Ausgrabungen der deutschen Ktesiphon-Expedition im Winter 1928—1929, Pp. 7)- 

5 E. g., H. H. Von der Osten, Ancient Oriental Seals in the Collection of Mr. Edward 
T. Newell (Chicago, 1934), fig. 2, no. 507. 
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718. Letters hammered in lowest tier. 


(a) OKAAOSIOZ 
HEAz 


A formula like the funerary 6 KaAés gtoas* though the end is not 


quite intelligible. 
(byzO xen Al aN 


719. Letters cut with point in second tier. 


(a) APIANQN 
(b) Below - - IONIOS 


The spelling of the first name is not clear, for the nu is so badly 
made that it resembles chi iota. One may read *Ap(p)iavév as the 
genitive plural of ’Appiavos (cf. Rep. IV, no. 203 = SEG VII, 741), 
or perhaps ‘A]$piavév. After Palmyra had taken the name of Hadrian, 
her citizens were called TlaApupnvoi “Adpiavoi. If the text is incom- 
plete at the left, one is rather inclined to restore [Koic]apiavéiv, for 
Caesariant occur in the inscriptions of the gate; cf. Rep. LI, p. 122. 
The second text may be read as “loW)vios, or better, *lowAtos, sup- 
posing YA misread as N. 

720. On the south door jamb a small graffito scratched with point 
and hitherto unrecorded, read: 


*JovAios MnSivai(os?) 


The name, if correctly read, is new, but may be compared either 
with Greek formations in Mnti- (with $=71; cf. above on no. 691), 
or with the Semitic name MaSSava$, common at Dura, in the latter 
case perhaps reading Mn 9ivat. 

721. On the south door jamb at the east end of the gate, plaster falling 
from a block in the seventh tier revealed letters hammered in the stone 
and painted red. 

"Apteuidcopos 
TloAuveikou 


6 For this and similar formulae cf. for example Waddington, Jnscr. Gr. et Lat., III, 
NOS. 2144, 2459, 2509. 


EXCAVATIONS OUTSIDE THE PALMYRENE GATE oir 


Exactly the same name is found in inscription R. 8 (Rep. J, 
p. 36 = SEG VII, 523). It is noteworthy that this also is written high 
on the wall out of reach to one standing on the level of the door 
sill, though the two inscriptions are evidently early ones in the gate. 
Probably, therefore, the ground level was then considerably higher 
than in the Roman period. 

722. Immediately below this last inscription was hammered on 
two adjoining blocks in the square alphabet: 


OZBO | APPAHIAIPKIAZ 
This is unintelligible, though the end could be read as a Greek name, 
Aipxias = “Epxeios. 
723. On the same pillar was scratched with point six tiers up: 


MAMEI 


Cf. Méun, Cumont, Fouzilles, no. 44 = SEG VII, 461, and the common 
names Méyas, Map(u)aia, etc. (Pape, s. v.). 
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VIli 
BLOCK L7 AND WALL STREET BY TOWERS 18 AND 19 


I. ARCHITECTURE OF BLOCK L7 (PI. VII)! 


A. History of the Excavations. 


Block L7, one block north of the Palmyrene Gate and on the 
street along the wall, was buried for half its width under the mud 
brick fortifications made for the final siege of the city.” It is due to 
this covering that the Synagogue and the houses along the street are 
so excellently preserved. Excavations were commenced in the season 
of 1932—33 to determine the character of a building which proved 
to be the Synagogue. In the next year, in 1933—34, the excavation 
of the Synagogue and neighboring houses was completed, except for 
the earlier Synagogue under the floor of the later one. This earlier 
Synagogue was dug in the season of 1934—35 and, except as it 
explains the upper building and the history of the block, will not 
be included in this report. 


B. General Description of L7. 


Block L7 is 76.50 m. long both on Wall Street and Street A, but 
it is tapering in width, being 41.50 m. wide on Second Street but 
narrowing down to 26.25 m. wide on Fourth Street. The cross streets 
of the city are not parallel with the west wall of the city so that all 
of the blocks along the wall diminish in width to the north. 

The block contains ten lots, eight of which are private houses and 
two of which are the Synagogue and its outer precinct. An alley 
from Street A leads to House C and the Synagogue precinct. 

The block resembles the typical block of Dura houses.? Along 
Wall Street the rubble foundations are unusually high, being over 
three meters high in every case but one, but on the other three sides 
of the block they drop to a normal height of about 1.50 m. Each 


1 The description of two of the buildings in this block is, because of their impor- 
tance, given separately, that of House A (the House of the Scribes) in Chap. IX, 
and that of the Synagogue in Chap. X. 

2 Cf. above, p. 208, n. 3 and pp. 179—181, and see pl. XVII, 2. 

3 Rep. V, “‘Private Houses,”’ pp. 31 ff. 
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corner was buttressed to protect the houses from street traffic and to 
reinforce the walls. The buttresses are constructed with projecting 
rocks and sticks to keep traffic away, and they taper rapidly to the top of 
the walls. In Street A there is a bench running along the outside of House 
H which also served to keep traffic away from the mud brick walls. 

From this block we discover that the houses were sometimes as 
high as 5.50 m. and that any second-story chambers, such as one 
later constructed on the House of the Scribes, must have projected 
as high as, or higher than, the city wall. The tops of the walls were 
pierced with small, plaster-rimmed windows glazed with thin gypsum- 
crystal and glass. All roofs were flat and were reached by stairways 
leading from the courtyards. 


C. The Earliest Building. 


The first building of this block was on the lots now occupied by 
House C and the Synagogue. Several of its walls and doorways were 
rebuilt into House C, but only the fragments of walls under the 
early Synagogue, and the fact that the early walls are interrupted 
by the north party wall of the Synagogue, lead to the supposition 
that it extended on that plot as well. 

The west wall of this building, between chambers 19 and 18, 27 
and 22 of House CG, is 3.35 m. from the later wall allong Wall Street, 
making the street originally 8.30 m. wide. This measurement is cor- 
roborated by the early building under the Mithraeum to the north, 
whose back wall was also this distance from the city wall. The two 
doorways in this wall in L7 were added when this wall line was 
extended. At the north end, this earlier wall turned eastward, but 
because it turned at right angles, it was destroyed and the present 
wall was built which runs parallel to Fourth Street, instead of at 
right angles to the city wall. 

The construction of this wall has no precedent in Dura, but for 
a short fragment of a wall under the street level between sections 
Bz and Cg in Lower Main Street. It is 1.06 m. wide and 3.45 m. 
high, topped with mud brick. Composed of tiers of rubble averaging 
0.53 m. high it is tied in each tier at intervals of about 1.08 m. by 
a cut gypsum slab, 0.53 m. high by 1.08 m. long, and from 0.10 m. 
to 0.16 m. thick. In each tier these stones fall over the centers of the 
upper and lower sections of rubble, forming a very thorough tie to 

4 Cf. below, Chap. IX, and pl. X. 
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the wall. The faces of the rubble tiers are not plastered, as are the 
later rubble foundations, and the gypsum stones project slightly from 
the general wall-surface. Occasionally similar stone slabs are placed 
horizontally, apparently at random. The doorways in the west wall 
were made by removing the rubble between two of the stone slabs 
in the lower tier and by breaking away the opening above which 
was smoothed over afterwards with plaster. 

Doorways 28—27, 28—23, and the diwan doorway 29—23 all have 
stone trim of a very much earlier type than that of the rest of the block. 
Their reveals are similar to those in the Redoubt, being made of 
stone and without any splay. The sill of this doorway is a stone 2.90 m. 
long and the reveal floor is also one huge slab of stone coming not 
quite up to the sill to allow space for the two doorpost holes and 
the lockbeam hole. 

The walls in which these doorways occur are not well enough 
preserved to show their entire construction, although it can be seen 
that they are of rubble and contain several stone slabs, both horizontal 
and vertical. They were probably a modification of the west or outer 
wall of the building. 

Under the floor of the earlier courtyard, and imbedded in the 
bench of the earlier Synagogue before the niche, were two molded 
stones of a refinement comparable to the earlier moldings in the city. 
One of these, a pilaster capital, is of a depth and shape not found 
elsewhere in the city, and the other is a block 0.20 m. high with 
running bead moldings entirely unlike the ordinary and later moldings. 

These indications are sufficient to place the early building here 
in the early period of the city. 

Although not of stone, this wall construction may easily have been 
derived from the stone construction of such early buildings as the 
Redoubt, the Citadel Palace and the two stone buildings in the 
early Agora. It may show, therefore, the transition from stone to the 
later and cheaper rubble construction. The builder, with the tradition 
of stone construction, made a combination of the two in this building, 
rather than trust entirely to the newer rubble construction. 


D. House C. 


Probably this earliest building was always inhabited, and was 
changed gradually as it became surrounded by other houses. Two 
doorways were broken in its west wall, and the chambers 18 and 22 
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were constructed of mud brick on high rubble foundations. This 
brought the street boundary to its final position. Also, the unusually 
high foundations such as are found all along Wall Street may have 
copied the height of the foundations of the earlier wall. 

The courtyard of C, shielded from its alley entrance by a projecting 
partition from the east wall, is in the northeast corner of the house. 
The stair, a straight open one, mounted westward along the north 
wall from a paving of irregular stones at its base. At its landing, 
where it must have turned across the face of chamber 28, was an 
entrance to a low second-story chamber or chambers, whose existence 
is shown by three beam holes at a height of 3.45 m. from the floor 
on the west wall of room 27. This height for a second story is unusually 
low, but may have been established by the earlier building there. 
The closest parallel to it is the supposed chamber over the baptisterium 
of the Christian Church and that too would have been entered from 
the stair landing. 

From the stone platform at the base of the stair a doorway at one 
time led into chamber 74 of House I, but was later closed with rubble. 
Under the stair is a small closet, entered by a very narrow door, 
and communicating with House D by another small doorway in the 
party wall. Communicating doorways between houses occur com- 
monly, and certainly indicate some alliance between the residents. 
These doorways may then indicate that House I was first allied to C, 
but later changed hands and House D alone kept up the alliance. 

Beside the stair is the cesspool, its edge raised 0.28 m. with rough 
stones to the later level of the courtyard. Of the kitchen in the house 
there is no trace, but it was most probably on the east side of the 
courtyard between the entrance partition and the stairway. 

The unusual arrangement of this house is clearly due to the position 
of the earlier walls. All of the rooms are grouped on the western side 
of the courtyard. Diwan 29 forms, with rooms 19 and 18, the major 
suite of the house, and 28, 27, and 22 are the minor suit. It is further 
unusual that there are two doorways connecting the suites together. 

In chamber 28 in the north wall are two small square niches. 
The north end of chamber 27 is closed off by a thin partition that 
forms a small closet 1.20 m. wide by 1.90 m. long. The only entrance 
to this room is an arched plaster opening in the partition 0.20 m. 
from the floor and 0.48 m. wide by 0.62 m. high, with a projecting 
flange 0.08 m. wide, making the opening barely large enough to 
enter. Inside this closet there is a secret niche with a very small 
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opening leading to a larger rectangular cavity. This chamber was 
obviously intended to hide valuables, the interior niche hiding them 
even more securely. The small entrance could easily have been covered 
by a small hanging or piece of furniture. Such secret niches occur 
frequently in private houses, and closets with inconspicuous entrances 
are also fairly common.°® 

The interior north wall of this closet is irregular because the corner 
of the earlier wall construction, which was broken away, projects 
from it slightly. 

When House C was rebuilt, it did not extend as far as the line 
of Fourth Street and the plot at the corner was left vacant as is shown 
by the buttress constructed at the northwest corner of the house. 
This corner was then the corner of the block. 


E. House TI. 


House I is an excellent example of the small house plan in Dura. 
Its walls, unfortunately, are preserved no higher than 0.80 m. above 
the floor. From Fourth Street, beside the corner buttress of the block, 
one enters passage 79 which is screened from the courtyard by the 
wall of the enclosed stairway D. Under this stair, a small chamber 
served probably as a small pantry, and on the stair landing, 0.80 m. 
above the level of the courtyard, is a doorway or opening onto the 
street. This feature is not uncommon,® but it has not yet been satis- 
factorily explained. Perhaps it served as a servant’s entrance or second- 
ary door, although its position on the stair landing would make it 
necessary to descend on the exterior to the street level. No stairs, 
in any instance, have been found. 

Beside the enclosed stair is another small chamber very much like C 
except that it was closed with a small wooden door and contains 
several oil jars. 

The front wall of diwan 77 is 1.08 m. wide, and the heaviest wall 
in the house. This front wall of the diwan is usually of the heaviest 
construction. Where it is not above normal thickness it is not unusual 
to increase the reveal depth by projecting the reveal slabs into the 


5 House of Nebuchelus, women’s diwan (B8 H5; Rep. V, p. 47); G1 Bri (Rep. V., 
Pp. 53); G7 E31; House of the Scribes (L7 A38). Hidden chambers were found 
in C7 Eg and in the stair-well of the so-called House of the Priests in Ha. 

6 House of the Scribes, in the same block; House of the Cistern, a closed doorway 
on the landing; G1 A1o3, a large doorway that was closed with a horizontal bar. 
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diwan as in 40 of House A (p. 271). The local precedent for this 
projection comes from such early buildings as the Redoubt, and it 
is again reflected in diwan 29 of House C. For what reason diwan walls 
are of heavier construction is not known. Perhaps that room was 
higher, and stronger walls were necessary. That a deep reveal was 
desired is shown by the later addition of reveal projections in diwan 
36 of House A (p. 273). It may be that it was desirable to accommo- 
date the open door flanges entirely within the door reveal, and where 
they would not have been sufficiently wide, the reveals were increased 
in this manner. 

Diwan 77 has a plaster bench about it and a floor of hard-packed 
red earth. ‘This flooring was laid carefully, sometimes on top of cinders 
as in this room. That it was regarded as highly as a plaster floor is 
indicated in diwan 40, House A, where a good plaster floor was covered 
with it. It may even have been preferred to plaster because in the 
House of the Cistern, one of the richest houses excavated, the floor 
was of this type. 

Near the door of this diwan is a low, square plaster firebox such as 
are often found in diwans.’ 

The doorway is constructed as usual with stone trim and plaster 
reveal sides that splay slightly. Two steps lead up to the stone sill 
from the courtyard. It will be noticed that the diwans of Houses C 
and A also have two steps leading up to them. It is not known for 
what reason the diwans are usually higher than the courtyards. Perhaps 
it was a traditional way of giving monumentality to the most important 
room, or, perhaps, since it was the room used for sleeping and eating, 
it was an advantage to raise its floor above the courtyard for warmth 
and dryness. 

In the west wall of diwan 77 is the base of a small niche with a 
raised edge similar to that in 40 of House A. It probably had shelves 
in it as well. A doorway in the north end of this wall communicates 
with chamber 72, making a suite of two rooms for the men. 

On the west side of the courtyard is the small supplementary 
chamber, 73, and the larger room, 74, in which was at one time the 
communicating doorway to House C. A partition from the north wall 
of the courtyard forms the kitchen enclosure, A, across its doorway 
to the courtyard. This chamber, then, was connected with the service 
end of the house. The women’s suite is composed of chambers 75 
and 76 across the north side of the house. 

7 The diwan (6) in House Cg B (above, p. 108); House B8 (Rep. V, pp. 47 f.). 
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The courtyard is unpaved except for a few stones imbedded in the 
earth by the entrance. The cesspool, in the center of the courtyard, 
is covered by the usual gypsum slab pierced with a small hole. 


F. House D. 


After Houses C and I were built, there was formed in the northwest 
corner of the lot a rectangular plot which was filled sometime later 
with House D. By reason of the long narrow lot, the plan of this 
house is out of the ordinary. The small courtyard, with its entry and 
staircase, crosses the lot. To the west is the main chamber and two 
adjoining rooms, and, to the east are two tiny chambers forming 
the secondary suite. 

The entrance door on Fourth Street is entirely gone but for the 
rubble sill-bedding. The height of this doorway above the courtyard 
levei was approximately a meter. This shows that the level of Fourth 
Street was also raised where it has to ascend to the fill in Wall Street. 
Since there is no lower, earlier door to this house, the street must 
have been already filled when it was constructed, and the lot must 
have been excavated to its present level. This places House D later 
than Houses A and B, both of which were forced to raise the level 
of their entrances as the street level rose. Probably, because its con- 
struction is comparable in many respects to that of the later Synagogue, 
which we know to have been very late in the block’s history, and 
because the plot is of an odd shape and on a very narrow street, 
House D was the last house to be built in the block. The plot, until 
its erection, was used as a small square. 

At the entrance door is a small landing, under which is a small 
closet roofed with poles and plaster. From it one descends two steps 
to the elbow turn of the entry which is formed by a partition from 
the east wall of the courtyard. Here there is a circular depression 
lined with sherds. In chamber 25 was found a great unglazed tub, 
0.80 m. in diameter and 0.32 m. deep with four ridge handles on 
its perpendicular sides. This is of the same size as the impression 
in the entry landing, and it may have been used there to collect 
rainwater from the roof. 

From this landing one descends three more shallow steps to the 
courtyard. Here, to the right, is the entrance to the small closet 
under the stairway, in the end of which is an even smaller closet 
under the entry landing. Beside the doorway to diwan 26 the staircase 
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to the roof*starts, turning over this closet and over the entry. It must 
have ascended at a steep pitch to have given head-room for the entry 
vestibule. 

Beside these features in the courtyard are the two entrances to 
the two suites, the cesspool located just before the main diwan doorway, 
and the small communicating doorway to House C. 

The doorway to diwan 26 is not of the ordinary construction, but 
has, instead of stone trim, plaster molded to imitate it. Another unusual 
feature of the room is the symmetry of its west wall where the two 
doorways to 20 and 21 are centered by a round-headed niche which 
was later filled with mud brick mortared with plaster. The device 
of mortaring mud brick with plaster appears usually in alterations 
or in spots where mud brick needs especial strength. 

The two doorways of this wall, 2.20 m. high by 1.28 m. wide, also 
had plaster instead of stone trim. The wall foundation, made in tiers 
0.54 m. high and roughly plastered with mortar on the exterior, 
is 1.70 m. high at each end and steps up to pass over the doorways 
and the central niche. The walls are not covered with gypsum plaster, 
but the mud brick above was smoothly coated with mud plaster. 
On the exterior of the houses, the rubble was always visible, as it 
sometimes was in the courtyards. The high foundations of the west 
wall on Wall Street are continued around the corner of the block, 
dropping to the lower height at the corner of the courtyard. 

In the south wall of diwan 26, near the floor, are two broken niches. 
The eastern one contained fragments of eggshells, showing that meals 
were eaten in diwans as in the native houses today. In the north wall 
is the usual socket-hole whose use is so far undetermined. In this 
case it is lined with the end of a drain tile. Such sockets are always 
from 0.10 m. to 0.30 m. from the floor or diwan bench, and might 
have held the end of a pole which was not set in place with plaster. 
In some cases, as in diwan 40, House of the Scribes (p. 271), there 
are two sockets set close together. 

The floor of this diwan, as well as of chambers 21 and 26, is of the same red 
dirt as in diwan 77 of House I, although it is not underlaid with cinders. 

The ceiling of this suite of rooms was of gypsum plaster heavily 
applied over split-reed matting. Ceilings of plaster are supported 
either by this matting or by tied bundles of reeds. Since the ceiling 
of the earlier Synagogue was of the latter type, it is possible that the 
matting is a later type of construction, although both the matting 
and the reed bundles are found in quantity in the wall embankments. 
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Across the courtyard is the minor suite of rooms, 25 and 26, whose 
walls are not preserved above the door-sills. They appear to have 
lacked stone trim as the other doorways do. The walls of the house 
are well enough constructed, but the absence of plaster on the walls 
and stone trim in the doors hint that the owners were poor. 


G. House H, the Later Synagogue Precinct. 


The next house on the block is House H, later converted into the 
Synagogue precinct. It is the largest house in the block but is, unhappily, 
in the worst state of preservation. Its walls stand no higher than the 
door-sills, and several of them, including the front diwan wall and the 
walls about the entry, are entirely gone. The walls remaining are 
all founded on bed-rock so that, were later ones made for the Synagogue 
at a higher level, they have been completely destroyed. However, 
it is probably that this house, with a few minor alterations, served 
the Synagogue as its outer precinct. 

It was not built all at one time, as is attested by the west party wall 
which was built in three separate parts and out of line. While much 
has to be reconstructed to see its original plan, all the remaining 
fragments are explained by a comparison with House I with which 
it is almost identical but for its larger scale. There is a courtyard 
flanked on three sides by chambers, the east side being the circuit 
wall along the street. It is just possible that the parallel to House I 
was carried out even here, where may have stood an enclosed stairway 
flanked by a small storage room. 

The alley leading to House C is closed at the street by a doorway 
with stone trim, but a little larger than the ordinary house entrance. 
The stone sill and the two stone steps leading up to it are all that 
remain. Its purpose was undoubtedly to keep vehicular traffic from 
entering, thus making it more private. The street along the west side 
of the House of the Cistern, as well as the street between the temples 
of Artemis and Atargatis in the center of the city were thus closed off 
from traffic by a doorway. 

To the left, immediately within this doorway, is the entrance to 
House H and later to the Synagogue precinct. That it is on the alley 
to House C indicates that the inhabitants of this house, before it be- 
came a part of the Synagogue, may have been allied to House QC, as 
were Houses I and D. Of the doorway nothing remains but the rubble 
bedding of the sill and two plaster covered steps leading up to it. The 
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steps are stopped by the circuit wall to the east and do not quite 
reach a projecting mass of rubble on the west. This projection is all 
that remains of the wall between the entry and chamber 3. In front 
of the entrance, 5.45 m. away, there is a slightly projecting buttress 
of plaster with a plaster sill of equal width that ends two meters from 
the wall. This was an arched opening that marked the turn of the 
entrance axis. Such archways are found in the entry of the House of 
the Scribes and that of the House of Nebuchelus. Beyond this, 4.45 m. 
further on, is a projection of rubble that marks the screening wall and 
possibly the north wall of an enclosed stairway. Of the doorway into 
the courtyard no vestige remains, but, by continuing the missing walls, 
its location is easily determined. It was probably an arched rubble 
opening similar to the one at the bend of the entry. This entry is 
extremely large in comparison with those of other houses on the block, 
but not as large as that in the House of the Cistern and other large houses. 

After this residence became the outer courtyard of the new Syna- 
gogue, it is probable that a doorway was made in the west wall of 
the entry for a more direct access to the peristyle courtyard. No wall 
of chamber 3, nearly 7.50 m. square, stands complete except that 
along the alley. The west end of the south wall is left, including the 
sill of a doorway to the courtyard, and both ends of the west wall are 
there, with the doorway between, completely obliterated. The most 
unusual feature of this room is a.cesspool drain near its center. Although 
the larger houses sometimes have their cesspools in a separate room,® 
the presence of this cesspool in such a large and important chamber 
is not adequately explained. In the courtyard there is a break in the 
bed-rock which may have been the later cesspool. The one in chamber 
3 could then be an earlier cesspool put there before the house was 
completed. 

From this chamber, entrance to the colonnaded courtyard was made 
through the northwest corner chamber, 9.15 m. by 4.65 m., which 
served as an entrance vestibule. Opposite the east doorway there is 
a very much broken construction projecting 0.33 m. from the back 
wall and formed of a gypsum block surrounded by rubble. Its nature 
is indeterminable, but its position opposite the entrance to the vesti- 
bule hints that it may have been a piece of ceremonial furniture. The 
sill of the doorway to the courtyard is 0.60 m. above the floor level. 
A series of three or four steps must therefore have mounted to it, 
although no traces of them remain. The doorway itself is entirely gone 

8 House in E4, above, pp. 10 f. 
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but for a different construction of the rubble wall where the opening 
of the door was broken out and the sill bedding constructed, and for 
a stone imbedded in its top that supported the flange of the jamb 
where it projected over the stone sill. The doorway was then no wider 
than the distance from the imbedded stone to the corner of the vesti- 
bule, that is, 1.79 m. Along the east wall of this chamber there is a 
rubble construction which must have been a bench or table. Where 
it meets the south wall there is a small doorway leading into chamber 5. 

It is this chamber, 4.50 m. by 5.35 m., whose back wall projects 
0.35 m. into the colonnaded courtyard. While the east wall is no longer 
complete, it probably had no opening in it if the stairway to the house 
was an open one mounting across its east wall. 

Chamber 6, entered from this room by a small doorway in the west 
end of the party wall, is 2.40 m. by 2.00 m. The back wall of chamber 6 
is the party wall to the house next the Synagogue, and, because it is 
not in line with the back of chamber 5, it was necessary to make this 
wall much thicker that the four walls might join squarely, thus making 
their juncture a point of sufficient strength to bear the weight of the 
meeting roofs. The east wall of this chamber is of peculiar construc- 
tion. On the top of the remaining foundation are two adjoining gypsum 
slabs. The remaining width of the wall is a thin plaster partition flush 
with the inside face of the chamber. On the exterior, the end of this 
stone paving is marked by a buttress that is similar in construction 
and size to the supports of stairways elsewhere. It appears, then, that 
the two stones may have been the base of a niche in the courtyard 
beneath the arch of the ascending stair. Perhaps the thin partition 
behind the niche was pierced by a window to the chamber which 
otherwise had no direct illumination. 

It is also possible that this partition is the end of a wall similar to 
that in House I which forms A, the kitchen of the house. Perhaps the 
stair was in this position and the large archway under it served as 
the kitchen for the house as it does in many of the smaller houses. 
Across the courtyard there is a raised plaster dais where the stairway, 
if enclosed, would have been. This may be the floor to the closet 
under the stair there, although it is hardly reasonable that the floor 
should be so well preserved when the walls are entirely missing. Evi- 
dence for a stair is, however, stronger on the west side of the courtyard 
where is the projecting partition and the niche back of it. 

From chamber 6 a doorway leads into room 7, 6.40 m. by 5.00 m., 
in the southwest corner of the area and adjoining the main diwan. 
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From the south wall, an earlier foundation extends three-quarters of 
the way across the room, parallel to, and alongside, the east wall. 
The only apparent reason for having altered the position of the wall 
is that the earlier wall would have met the doorway to chamber 6 
and that the alteration enlarged the room and made the diwan more 
symmetrical on the axis of its doorway. 

Diwan 8 is very badly preserved. No traces of plaster benches or 
floor remain. As is often the case with larger diwans, there may not 
have been plaster benches, and the floor may have been of red earth. 
The north wall, facing the courtyard, is entirely gone but for a remnant 
of its east end and the bedding for the main doorway sill. This bedding 
is complete only on the west end where there are two small rectan- 
gular projections of plaster. A longitudinal line marks a change in 
the texture of the plaster. This is the trace of an additional step into 
the diwan from the sill. The two projections at the end were molded 
around the vertical door-reveal slabs which were probably taken away 
when the building was razed for the embankment. Proof that this was 
in the front wall of the diwan is that the continuation of a wall, in the 
line of the projection from the east side of the courtyard and this rubble 
foundation, meets the broken corner of the west side of the court and 
completes the rebuilt wall of chamber 7, forming the northwest corner 
of the diwan. 

The back wall of the diwan is irregular, having been broken out and 
rebuilt at its east end to make more room for the entry shop of House G. 

House H, then, is divided, as is House I, into two suites of rooms. 
The major one is diwan 8 and chambers 7 and 6; the minor one, 
chambers 3, 4, and 5. There is evidence for an open stair on the west 
side of the courtyard and for a kitchen under it. When the house was 
converted into the Synagogue precinct, probably in 245 A. D. at the 
time of the Synagogue alterations, it was very little changed. Perhaps 
amore direct entrance to the colonnaded courtyard was made from the 
entry by cutting a door into chamber 3. In chamber 4, which became 
a vestibule, was made the entrance to the inner courtyard of the Syna- 
gogue, on the direct axis with its main doorway and the Torah niche. 


H. Earlier Buildings on the Synagogue Plot. 


As described above, there is circumstantial evidence that the earliest 
building on this block extended onto the lot now occupied by the 
Synagogue. Its walls are interrupted by the party wall to House C; 
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there were found several early moldings under the level of the earlier 
Synagogue, and the doorway to a chamber that belonged to the 
earlier Synagogue and stood in the northeast corner of the later 
courtyard had unsplayed reveals of stone that projected slightly into 
the chamber. At right angles to the front wall of the later Synagogue, 
between the two doorways, is a short partition of mud brick that was 
covered by the floor of the earlier Synagogue. Also, at the turn of the 
entry passage of the earlier Synagogue there is a rubble wall founda- 
tion running at a slight angle from the entry sill and continuing nearly 
parallel to the front wall of the earlier Synagogue to the south side 
of the lot. These meager remnants are of a different construction from 
the early building’s walls, being more like the foundations of later 
houses. It is possible, then, that the early history of this site is similar 
to that of lot C, that is, that the fragmentary first building was remo- 
delled into a private house. 

It is also possible that the earlier Synagogue made use of the already 
constructed house. Certainly some other building preceded the first 
Synagogue. From evidence in entry 30a of House B, discussed below, 
the first building after the earliest one was built before the level of 
Wall Street was raised. 

The site, then, can be divided into four periods. In the first it was 
occupied by the south end of an early building. Then a house similar 
to C occupied the site. After this it was occupied, until 245 A. D., by 
the first Synagogue when it was replaced by the second one. 


I. House B. 


Adjacent to the early house of the Synagogue lot, whose south wall 
determined its boundary, House B was constructed in its original form 
(pl. XI, 2). It included the area now occupied by chambers 36 and 31 
of House A, where was its main diwan and a chamber adjoining diwan 
30. Under the floor of 31 is a wall foundation 1.50 m. from the north 
wall and parallel to it. This was the original south wall to diwan 
30, making of it a much larger room. The chamber in the southwest 
corner was correspondingly smaller as was also the chamber adjoining 
it. These formed the ordinary two room suite. 

The alterations were made with a thoroughness that effaced all 
other traces of the earlier plan. That 36 and 31 were originally in B 
is clear from the west wall of House B which, at the base, continues 
and includes the southwest corner of chamber 31. Also, House B re- 
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tained chamber 47 which is to the east of 36, assuming thereby an 
L shape. 

This room was not sold to House A probably because the staircase 
in the courtyard of B started from its entrance, and, using the two 
steps of the entrance as its first two steps, rose without turning along 
the south side of the courtyard and over the earlier doorway of the 
main diwan where 36 now stands. Of this doorway no trace remains, 
indicating that the wall was completely rebuilt in the alterations. This 
must have involved as well the destruction of the upper stairway al- 
though its position remained the same as is indicated by its base which 
is part of the original wall of the House. 

House B, in its original plan, departed from the usual plan in that 
its courtyard, instead of being surrounded by its rooms, was bounded 
on the east and north by the party walls of the Synagogue and House H. 

When House A took over its main diwan and other chambers, the 
house consisted of only two chambers, 30 and 47, and the entry from 
the courtyard with possibly a kitchen alcove on one side of the court- 
yard. To make up for this deficiency, a small diwan, chamber 35a, 
was built against the north wall of the courtyard, its west wall forming 
an elbow turn in the entry. Since this new chamber was built over 
the earlier courtyard cesspool, it was necessary to dig another near 
the south side of the courtyard. This is undoubtedly what happened 
in House H when chamber 3 was built over the earlier cesspool. 

The rooms preceding chambers 36 and 31 were completely razed 
except for their lowest foundations. The newer construction is much 
more solid and well built. The west wall of 31 was given the same 
high foundation as House A and its north wall has a foundation 
1.58 m. high. The poorer construction of the remaining parts of 
House B is a clear indication of the type of construction that was 
razed. The west wall of this house has rubble foundations that extend 
only 1.20 m. above the upper street level, and the interior foundations 
are 1.78 m. lower, about 0.48 m. above the original floor level. The 
rubble walls of diwan 30, instead of being plastered with the mortar 
used in the wall, are smoothed over with a coating of mud. A very 
thin layer of plaster on this coating was the interior finish of the diwan 
and the cellar under the entry adjoining it. On the south wall is the 
plaster socket found in diwans with a rounded rim raised from the 
wall. It is attached to the later foundations of the party wall of 31. 
Near to the floor on the north end is a niche, and to the west of it 
a small plaster doorway leading to the cellar under the entry. 
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The street door is of simple plastered stone trim and opens onto 
a passage whose floor, supported on poles, once led on a slight incline 
down the bend in the entry where there are three plaster steps leading 
down to the courtyard level. In the riser of the top step, its splay cut 
into the tread of the step below, is a tiny rectangular opening once 
glazed with a sheet of gypsum by which light was admitted to the 
cellar under the entry. 

The north wall of this cellar and entry is the south wall of the Syna- 
gogue. Below the pole holes of the floor, the wall is of the earlier 
construction, but above, it is part of the later Synagogue wall which 
was built directly on the earlier wall. 

The southwest corner of the later Synagogue is of this earlier con- 
struction for three tiers above the earlier floor. This shows that the 
street door of House B already existed when the new Synagogue was 
built, and that the corner of the house and the passage floor were 
left intact to afford the inhabitants of House B the continued use of 
their entryway during the reconstruction of the neighboring building. 

The original doorway of House B was at the lower street level, but 
was raised when the street was filled. The later Synagogue was built, 
then, after the street had reached its final level. Also, the raising of 
the street took place during the existence of the earlier Synagogue 
whose doorway was at the original street level. 

The courtyard of B has, in its southwest corner, a plaster basin 
0.94 m. X 0.64 m. with a rim 0.12 m. wide, constructed smoothly 
on its interior, probably for water or the kneading of bread. Under 
the stair, at the projecting corner of 47, are several cut stones, and 
paving for the first arch under the rising stairway. This is the place 
where one often finds in Dura houses a small kitchen or a basin to catch 
rain water from the roof. The odd shape of the courtyard is due to the ad- 
dition of chamber 35a. From the southeast corner of this chamber across 
to the stairway there could have existed a wall forming the west side of 
another chamber. In that case, however, the stair would have started 
from within this chamber, a construction not found elsewhere in the city. 

It is also possible that the front wall of 35a was continued either 
by a wall or colonnade to the east wall of the courtyard, thereby giving 
the usual kitchen shelter and making the courtyard more rectangular 
in shape. For neither of these walls is there any evidence remaining. 

There is every indication that the inhabitants of House B were poor. 
Its west wall is the only one along the block whose foundations do 
not project at least three meters above the street level. Even the usual 
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buttressing of rubble for the main door was omitted on the south side, 
being replaced by a horizontal rubble bedding in the mud brick wall 
that is further reinforced with large poles running lengthwise inside 
the rubble. Also the fact that this house sold some of its area indicates 
that its inhabitants were less wealthy than their neighbors. 


j. House E. 


House E is much destroyed. The foundations for its diwan door 
furnish an interesting comparison with the similar foundations in 
House H, the Synagogue precinct. Its plan is not clear except for 
diwan 42 and the two small chambers 45 and 46 on the east side of 
the courtyard. Probably 44 was divided into two chambers, one of 
them being the secondary diwan, and perhaps 45 was connected to 
diwan 42. The west side of the courtyard is paralleled by the low 
foundations of a wall 1.95 m. from it. This area must have contained 
a small enclosed stairway such as D in House I, and supplementary 
small storage chambers, making the house one of ordinary arrange- 
ment. 


K. House G. 


House G, the smallest house in the block, probably had a small 
shop in its entry 88. This entry, naturally only 1.40 m. wide, was 
increased to a width of 2.76 m. by breaking through the heavy party 
wall to H and rebuilding it with a thin partition which projected into 
room 8 of House H. The foundations of the earlier straight party wall 
are still in place below the floor level. From 88 one descends two steps 
to the turn of the entry and two more to the courtyard. Beyond this 
turn of the entry was the enclosed stairway which started from the 
door of 84 and turned up over the entry at an incline steep enough 
to give head room below. Behind 84, which is the d:wan of the house, 
is 48. This chamber had a good plaster floor and is cleverly formed by 
closing off the angles between houses B, E, and H. Beside the entry, 
the single chamber 87 was probably the women’s diwan. 


L. House F. 


The plan of House F, on the southeast corner of the block, is no 
longer clear. Part of the south wall is entirely missing but the gap, 
being fronted by an interior partition, could not have been the street 
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entrance. Probably this doorway was on Street A, coming into the 
courtyard from that street. Chambers 81 and 85, the two largest 
rooms, were probably the two principal diwans adjoined by the smaller 
chambers 80, 82, and 83. Room 81, having 80 to the south and 82 
to the north, was the principal diwan. In the northeast corner of the 
courtyard is a stone platform such as are found in the niches between 
an open stair or at the base of the stair, as in House C. Close in front 
of this is a projecting partition that might have supported the rising 
stair. If the stair were so placed, the courtyard would have been 
of a very uneven shape. 


M. General History of L7. 


The first building on the block took place early in the city’s history. 
After the block was filled, or nearly so, all the houses opening on 
Wall Street were forced to raise their entrance levels because of the 
fill accumulating there. House A, sold to the army non-commissioned 
officers, was altered and enlarged by the addition of chambers 31 and 
36 from B. On the Synagogue plot the first house gave way to the 
first Synagogue, which was then replaced by the later one which 
included House H as well. 

The first Synagogue being small, the priest and caretakers must 
have lived elsewhere. Perhaps they lived in House H, as this was 
included in the later Synagogue, and there may well have been an 
earlier door connecting the two buildings, although all traces of it are 
now gone. House H is closely connected with House C by the fact 
that its entrance opened into the latter’s private alley, and House C 
is in turn connected with Houses D and I. Perhaps all of these 
houses were occupied by Jews, and the north end of the block was 
a small Jewish quarter. 


II. THE BAS-RELIEF OF ASADU AND SA‘DAI 
A. Description of the Relief. 


The relief is cut on a stone 0.46 m. wide and 0.40—0.46 m. high 
(pl. XXX, 1 and 2), found in Wall Street south of Tower 18. On one 
side a complete scene has been cut; on the other approximately the 
same scene was blocked out but never finished. In the complete scene 
a figure on horseback is represented before a small flaming altar. To 
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the right of the altar a second figure clad in a long robe and holding 
a small round shield raises his right hand above the altar toward the horse- 
man. In the upper left corner an eagle with a crown in its beak perches 
on the flying robe of the horseman, apparently offering him the crown. 

A curious feature in the relief is the costume of the standing figure. 
His long robe is not the usual dress of either Semites or Greeks in 
Dura nor does it conform with the Parthian costume, which consists 
of jacket and trousers. The details of the dress are clear, with thick 
folds running between the legs to the waist. This is the type adopted 
by the Persians from the Medes, borrowed, Herodotus says (I, 135), 
because the Persians found it more beautiful than their own, and it 
is the dress found on the great Achaemenid monuments.! An excellent 
example for comparative purposes is found on a seal-cylinder now in 
the Berlin Museum, for it shows not only the thick rib of folds but 
also the curved, almost horizontal fold lines across the legs.2 The 
horizontal folds themselves are characteristic of Perso-Parthian work 
and are found both in the representation of long Median robes and 
occasionally in the similar treatment for trouser folds.2 The Median 
robe is the costume worn by the kings on the coin types and was 
continued on coins struck by rulers of Cilicia, the kings of Sidon, and 
some of the generals of Alexander.* 

To this costume in the Dura relief is added a small circular shield 
carried over the left arm and a cloak or mantle whose long vertical 
folds are seen descending beneath the shield. The little round shield 
is reported to be Syrian and not Parthian chiefly because the Parthi- 
ans, according to Cassius Dio (XL, 15), despised the shield. I have 
already pointed out,> however, that the Scythians of South Russia 
carried small light shields, that a small round shield is carried by 
Chosroes II in the relief at Taq-i-Bustan, and that probably at least 
a part of the Parthians had adopted its use. This supposition is borne 
out by the discovery of numerous horsemen carrying small shields in 
terracottas from the Parthian level at Seleucia.® 


1 Dalton, The Treasure of the Oxus, p. xxxil. 

2 Sarre, Kunst, pl. 52. 

3 Sarre, Kunst, pl. 43. 

4 E. Babelon, Traité des Monnaies Grecques et Romaines, III (1907), pls. CVI, 
6 and 8; CXVIII, 7, 10, 12, 17; CXV, 1, 2, etc. Lucian, Menippos, 8, speaks slight- 
ingly of the priest of Mithra in Babylon still wearing a long robe similar to the 
Median, avtdés yév ow poyiKty Ttivx évéBu OTOATY TH TTOAAG gorkUiay TH Mnbdixi). 

5 Rep. Ill, pp. 83 f. 

6 In the collection at the University of Michigan about to be published. 
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The mantle or chlamys seems at first sight to be a Greek innovation. 
It is obvious that this is the garment which flies out also behind the 
back of the horseman. A similar garment worn by Thracian horsemen 
is taken as a proof of Greek influence by Seure, since it is not included 
in the usual Thracian costume.’ It is worth noting, however, that King 
Darius in the reliefs of Persepolis which depict his struggle with the 
lion-griffin and the lion wears both the Median robe and a cloak or 
chlamys falling over the shoulders.* Secondly, in the reliefs of the so- 
called sarcophagus of Alexander both Persians and Greeks wear flying 
cloaks.® In the reliefs of Nimrud Dag both Antiochus and Mithra 
wear Iranian costume, Antiochus the long Median robe, Mithra the 
Parthian jacket. Both wear the chlamys over the shoulders./® Further- 
more, the chlamys becomes a common feature of the Sassanian costume. 
Therefore, though the chlamys may be Greek, it may equally well be 
Persian and its presence does not necessarily mean direct Greek 
influence. At Dura the same type of robe is found in a relief from the 
fifth campaign, in a graffito from the same season, in the representa- 
tion of the Palmyrene gods, and in the reliefs and paintings of Mithra.!2 

Characteristic of the coiffure of the figures on both sides of our stone 
is the part in the middle. Such a part is represented on none of the 
Parthian coins, a fact not very conclusive since we have so few coins 
showing the whole face. The part, however, seems common in Syria.® 
At Dura it is found on the relief of the fifth campaign™ and, perhaps, 
in the battle scene of the fourth campaign. The bunches of hair over 
the ears are found on Parthian coins beginning with Artabanus III 
(10/11—40 A. D.).16 

The standing figure is very crudely drawn. One remarks especially 
that the head is disproportionately large for the body, a common fault 

7 Revue des Etudes Anciennes, XIV (1912), p. 157, n. 4. 
8 Sarre, Kunst, pls. 16 and 17. 
® Mendel, Catalogue des Sculptures Grecques, Romaines, et Byzantines, 1, no. 68, pp.171 ff. 

10 K. Humann, O. Puchstein, Reisen in Kleinasien und Nordsyrien (Berlin, 1890), 
pl. XXXVIII. 

1 Sarre, Kunst, pls. 71, 73, 74, Sapor I; pl. 78, Bahram I; pl. 79, Bahram II. 

12 Rep. V, pls. XVIII, 2 and XXXVI, 3; Cumont, Fouilles, pls. XLIX—LI. 
For the Mithra scenes cf. Rostovtzeff, ““Das Mithraeum von Dura,” Rém. Mitt., 
XLIX (1934), pp. 180—207, pls. 11—13. 

18 Mouterde, Mélanges de I’ Université Saint Joseph, XI (1926), pl. II; for the 
relief of Genneas see below, n. 29. 

aa Reps Ve ple XVII; ro. 

15 Rep. IV, pls. XVII, XVIII. 

16 Wroth, B. M. C., Parthia, pl. XXV, 5—6, and pp. 146 ff. 
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in Parthian designs, that the right arm has no indication of elbow and 
is placed unnaturally high, and that the fingers and thumb of the 
hand are distinguished merely by incisions. The whole figure is stiff, 
drawn in shallow flat relief, and represented with that complete fronta- 
lity characteristic of Dura work. 

The horseman has the same type of robe as the standing figure 
except that it is bound up higher in front, leaving the leg bare. Such 
an arrangement was common with the Median robes and probably 
constituted one of their advantages, since it was well adapted for 
riding. On the gold and silver Persian coins the king is shown advancing 
rapidly with a Median robe girded in the same fashion in such a way 
that the lower leg and knee are exposed. Folds over the upper leg are 
drawn in the same manner as on our relief. 

Though the horse stands still, the chlamys flies out stiffly and almost 
horizontally behind. The rider wears a heavy bracelet on the right 
wrist and holds a whip in the right hand. The whole torso as well as 
the head (again disproportionately large) is turned to the front in the 
Parthian style. Behind the saddle are fastened the quiver and the long 
straight bow case for the reflex Parthian bow. As on one of the reliefs 
of Mithra the eagle is represented as perched on the robe with folded 
wings. The motif of the eagle presenting a crown is common on some 
of the Parthian coin types and is found at Dura in the graffito of the 
fifth campaign.” 

The horse has the stocky body, the large neck, and narrow head 
of Parthian steeds. The short mane is marked with incisions to portray 
the hair. The little ears represented just behind the eyes do not even 
reach the mane. Incisions about the large eye cause the nose to seem 
almost triangular. The horse stands with the left rear leg advanced, 
the two front legs vertical but portrayed with the left in front of the 
right. The motif in which a standing animal holds the front legs 
vertical and the off rear foot advanced seems to have originated in 
Persepolis. At the Persian capital the great bulls which flanked the 
entrance of the palace of Xerxes are cut on great blocks of stone in 
such a way that the two front feet form vertical corners of the block, 
the off hind leg advanced under the body is cut in shallow relief and 


17 Wroth, op. cit., pls. XXII, g—12 and Rep. V, pl. XXXVI, 3. I am indebted 
to M. du Mesnil for the following references to the eagle on funerary monuments 
in Syria: Cumont, Comptes rendus, 1910, p. 441; Revue de I’Histoire des Religions, 
LXI (1910), pp. 119—164; Ronzevalle, Mélanges de la Faculté Orientale, V, 2 (1912), 
pp. 1—62, 105—113. 
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the near leg in deeper relief.1* It is a variation of the Assyrian motif 
which showed five feet, four as described and from side view a third 
front leg held obliquely under the body. In the Parthian period, as 
the coins show,!® the tendency, probably because the representations 
were completely in relief, was to represent the off fore leg as vertical 
but in advance of the near, as if the point of view of the artist was 
somewhat in advance of the horse. Early coins of Macedonia show 
this same motif, perhaps because of Persian influence, perhaps 
developed independently.” In the first century of our era the motif is 
very popular in the Near East, appearing in Macedonia, Thrace, 
South Russia, and Syria.24 Quite naturally, it is one of the motifs 
adopted by the Sassanians from the Parthians.”* In Dura it is found, 
in addition to the relief under discussion, in the Esther scene of the 
Synagogue (pp. 361 f., below) and in a terracotta figurine found in the 
seventh campaign. 

The altar with its narrow straight shaft resting on a heavy base is 
not the common type found at Dura nor the type found elsewhere 
in Syria. That it is the portrayal of a real altar and not a mistake 
of the artist, however, is proved by the discovery of an altar with 
just this type of shaft and top in the temple of Aphlad. Curiously 
enough, the closest parallel is found in an early Achaemenid relief 
from Issakawand.”8 It seems, therefore, to be a Persian type. 

As has already been remarked, a somewhat similar relief was 
blocked out on the other side of the Dura stone. Though the scene 
is the same, with horseman in front of an altar, an eagle offering 
a crown, and an attendant or friend on the right, certain details are 
changed. The horseman has instead of the two heavy shocks of hair 
on either side of the face the ‘‘aureole” of hair found in the relief 
from the fifth campaign,** the eagle has one wing raised instead 


18 Sarre, Kunst, pls. 8—9. 

19 Wroth, op. cit., pls. XIII, 5; XXV, 5, 6; XXVII, 19, 20. 

20 Babelon, op. cit., III, pl. XLIV, 6, 7; see Part II, 1, p. 1039 for oriental 
influence in Macedonia. 

21 In Macedonia, Bull. Corr. Hell., XXXVII (1913), p. 104, fig. 3; in Thrace, 
where often the two front feet are together in the Achaemenid style, Mendel, of. cit., 
III, figs. 1029, 1035, 1050, etc.; in South Russia, Minns, Scythians and Greeks, fig. 
325; in Syria besides Dura, Syria, XIV (1933), pl. V, Rep. I, pl. XXIV, 3. 

22 Sarre, op. cit., pl. 85. 

78 A. Moortgat, Hellas und die Kunst der Achaemeniden (Leipzig, 1926), p. 29, 
pl. XIII, 3. 

24 Rep. V, pl. XVIII, 2. 
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of folded, and the standing figure holds the right arm bent instead 
of outstretched above the horse’s head. The proportions between 
man and beast are even worse than in the finished relief, for the 
feet of the rider trail on the ground. A striking parallel to the positions 
of rider and attendant is afforded by a Parthian bas-relief near 
Sarpul.”® The horse stands in the same position, and, as on the Dura 
stone, carries a rider disproportionately large. That the horseman 
wears Parthian trousers is certain, but the position of the head and 
shoulders is not clear. Before the horse stands an attendant in Parthian 
costume, trousers and long-sleeved jacket, facing front. His right 
upper arm lies along the side of the body as in the Dura stone; the 
forearm is raised toward the horseman. There is no altar or eagle. 
Clearly here the attendant records his devotion to his sovereign or 
god who is distinguished by the diadem. The motif, however, is the 
same as that on the Dura stone and proves the conception to be one 
widespread in the Parthian empire. Other changes on the Dura 
stone require no comment except perhaps the mention that the two 
types of coiffure were contemporaneous at Dura, since we must 
suppose both reliefs were cut about the same time. If they were not 
both used at the same time, we must suppose that the “‘aureole” 
coiffure gave place to the type with heavy bunches of hair, one on 
either side of the head. 

Thanks to the kindness of M. Seyrig I am able to include in this 
report a relief from the region of Homs (Khirbet-el-Hamam) which 
portrays a similar scene (pl. XXX, 3). The block of basalt (no. P 73) 
1.15 m. wide and 0.66 m. high shows a horseman in Parthian dress 
standing in front of a flaming altar. To the right of the altar stands 
a man dressed in a long robe and holding a small round shield in his 
left hand and a wreath in the raised right hand. Behind the horse 
stands a third figure, dressed in a shorter robe, holding a palm branch 
in the right hand, a vessel, perhaps a cup, in the left. Beneath the 
altar is cut an inscription. 

It is obvious that, though the relief from Homs presents in general 
the same scene as our own stone, there are many differences in detail. 
The horseman has the aureole of hair found on the unfinished section 
of the Dura stone but has the hair much more closely cut. The mantle 
or chlamys flies out behind as on the Dura stone, but the horseman 
wears the long-sleeved jacket, the arm folds cut horizontally in the 
Perso-Parthian manner, and clearly wears a band of embroidery 

25 Herzfeld, Am Tor von Asien, pl. XXVI. 
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down the front,?* a characteristic of Parthian jackets. Along the legs 
horizontal folds are cut so that at first sight the rider seems to wear 
Parthian trousers. A closer inspection shows, however, that the leg 
covering extends. too far for trousers; and with the analogy of the 
Dura relief it seems more likely that he wears a robe similar to the 
Median dress. Both bow case and quiver are bound behind the saddle. 
The horseman turns both torso and head to the front but does not 
carry the whip in the right hand. The horse stands in the same 
position as the horse on the Dura relief; but in the Homs stone the 
sex organs are portrayed, showing the animal to be a stallion. The 
figure on the right carries the same type of small round shield found 
on the Dura stone but wears a long straight robe with overfold at 
the waist and no fold bundle between the legs. A suggestion of curved, 
oblique fold lines along the right leg of the figure recalls similar folds 
on the Dura stone. The position of the right arm with the upper arm 
horizontal and the forearm almost vertical suggests the position of 
the standing figure of the unfinished relief, though in the Homs 
stone the man clearly offers a wreath and on the Dura stone apparently 
does not. The right arm in both cases is apparently bare. One may 
notice on the Homs stone the peculiar neckband on the robe and 
the double incisicn, perhaps a belt, running across the chest from 
beneath the right arm. There is no eagle in the Homs stone, but in 
its place is represented a third figure with long-sleeved robe, carrying, 
as has been said, a palm branch and a cylindrical vessel. Both this 
figure and the figure to the right of the altar stand on small square- 
cut pedestals. Finally, the altar has a much thicker shaft and wider 
top than the Dura one and resembles, therefore, the Palmyrene-Roman 
type. The Homs relief exhibits the same crude type of design as the 
Dura stone and the same lack of true proportion. One may notice 
particularly the smallness of the horse in comparison with the horse- 
man and how nearly the horseman’s feet come to the ground, a feature 
particularly striking in the unfinished scene from Dura. 

The Dura stone is dedicated to A8adt and Sa‘dai, called in the 
Palmyrene text ‘‘Gennea.”*’? The excavations last summer of the 
Service des Antiquités under the direction of M. Schlumberger, north 
of Palmyra, revealed a series of reliefs depicting horsemen and 
dedicated to gods of different names, many of whom were given the 


26 For types of garments see R. Pfister, Textiles de Palmyre (Paris, 1934), pp. 24 ff. 
27 For the inscription cf. below, pp. 238 ff., where a different translation is 
preferred by Professor Torrey. Cf. also below, p. 238, n. 37. 
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title of Genneas. This extraordinarily important discovery furnishes the 
clue to the correct interpretation of both the Dura relief and the relief 
from Homs. It is clear that our relief was dedicated to the god Genneas, 
as the title is rendered in Greek, or rather to two gods, both of whom 
have the title of Genneas. Since on the newly discovered reliefs from 
the Palmyra region the gods are sometimes portrayed standing, and 
equipped only with the small round shield, it seems evident that the 
standing figure similarly equipped in our relief is also a god. So is 
explained the fact that he raises his hand toward his companion rather 
than offers sacrifice on the altar as a dedicant would be expected to 
do. In the Homs relief the corresponding figure offers a crown and 
should therefore be regarded, as Professor Rostovtzeff suggests, as a 
divine or at least semi-divine character.” Thanks to the new reliefs 
one may also date the Dura stone fairly safely to the end of the second 
or the beginning of the third century A. D. At this period, the cult of 
the gods termed “‘Genneae”’ became extraordinarily popular in the 
Syrian desert. 

An interesting parallel to the Dura relief is afforded by a stone found 
sometime ago in Syria and now in the Louvre,”® which depicts a horse- 
man god with the dedication Od Tevvéx tratpw@o. The horseman turns 
torso and head to the front; his chlamys flies out behind though the 
horse stands still; bow case and quiver are bound behind the saddle; 
the rider holds the whip in his right hand. The horse stands in exactly 
the same position as the horse in the Dura relief, the two front legs 
vertical, the off leg in front of the near, and the off hind leg advanced. 
As in the unfinished relief at Dura, the rider’s hair is done in ‘‘aureole”’ 
fashion. Cumont (Fouilles, p. 271) states that, as the solar god, he 
holds the whip. 

There is, of course, in Syria a large group of reliefs depicting horse- 
man gods. One from Hama*? presents a horseman with flying robe 
in front of an altar. The rider advances left, but turns full front. He 


28 A relief just discovered at Dura represents a Nike presenting a crown to the 
Tyche of Palmyra. A second relief depicts King Seleukos Nikator presenting a crown 
to the great god of Dura. On both reliefs priests offer sacrifice on altars. Professor 
Rostovtzeff is, therefore, I believe, correct in maintaining that generally the pre- 
sentation of crowns to gods belongs to divine or semi-divine characters, the sacrifice 
to priests or dedicants. So the figure presenting a crown in the Azzanathkona relief 
(Rep. V., pl. XIV) should be considered divine. 

29 Heuzey, Comptes rendus, 1902, pp. 190 ff.; Clermont-Ganneau, Recueil d’ Arch. 
Or., V (1903), pp. 154 ff.; Dittenberger, OGIS 637. 

30 Syria, V (1924), p. 120 ff. 
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holds the whip in his right hand, and is equipped with quiver and 
bow strapped to the saddle. A Gorgon head adorns the belt. Over 
the shoulders are busts of the sun and moon, beneath his feet a serpent. 
Dussaud designates the rider as a solar god. In general these horseman 
gods are equipped either with bow and arrow, or with spear and small 
round shield. Many are portrayed with torso and head to the front, 
the hair done in “‘aureole’’ fashion, the chlamys flying out behind. 
Their horses stand in just the position given on the Dura relief. The 
whole group has been excellently reviewed by Pére Mouterde,*! and 
there is no need to discuss it further here. Part of a relief found more 
recently at Khirbet-el-Sané representing the horse standing in the 
same position as at Dura and a horseman equipped with bow case 
and quiver has been identified by M. Seyrig®? as a cavalier god. 

The reliefs from north of Palmyra throw a flood of light on the 
cult of these divinities, and the interpretation of the term ““Genneae”’ 
and the relation of these beings to the sun can only be ascertained 
through the study of this new material. It is worth recalling, however, 
that ‘‘Genneas” is given on these reliefs not as the name of the god, 
but as his epithet or title. This suggests that the epithet Genneas refers 
either to the type of god, with reference probably to his solar or 
equestrian character, or to his class, ranking him first of all in the 
category of divinities, but, perhaps, including some distinction from 
other groups of gods. It is worth noting in this connection that the 
names of the divinities with whom, up to the present time, the epithet 
Genneas has been linked, are those of less known divinities, apparently 
divinities of local type. 

To the use of Genneas as an epithet, one may suggest as a parallel 
the use at Dura of Oeds placed after the names of divinities. It is not 
surprising, perhaps, to find Aphlad designated as Oeds since his cult 
was not apparently wide-spread, nor to find Adonis so distinguished 
since he was a deified mortal, but when in a Greek-speaking com- 
munity Zeus is given the title Oeds then the title must be given special 
attention.*? It may be that Oeds was introduced only under eastern 
influence and corresponds to El, ‘‘God’’ of Semitic inscriptions. If 
this is so, however, the title ‘““Genneas” may also be a general epithet 
of divinity. The question is in this case whether Oeds designates a 
different class of diety from the class called ‘‘Genneas.”’ 

31 Mélanges de ? Université Saint Joseph, XI (1926), pp. 134 ff. 

32 Syria, XIV (1933), p. 16. 

83 For Aphlad see Rep. V, p. 112 ff.; for Adonis and Zeus, the forthcoming Rep. VII. 
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Curiously enough, a very striking parallel to the horseman god in 
Syria occurs in reliefs of Thrace. Among the grave reliefs from south- 
east Europe is found a large group which represents horsemen. Some- 
times these warriors are depicted fighting a wild boar, sometimes 
standing in front of a blazing altar. Mendel suggests*4 that the presence 
of the altar in place of the wild boar appears to show the Greek con- 
ception of the heroized horsemen. Seure,®* reviewing the group of 
Thracian horsemen, comes to the conclusion that there is an infinite 
variety in the horseman type, and that a number of these variations 
may be assigned to foreign influence due to the nationality of the 
sculptor or dedicant. He is convinced, however, that many of the 
horsemen represent gods, and that though there is no fixed type, the 
cult of a horseman god may be called ‘“‘national.”’ 

There is no doubt that in the Thracian reliefs are many details of 
costume and cult (i. e. the serpent often found winding about a tree) 
that may be ascribed to the Greeks. On the other hand, there are 
some details in the Thracian scenes which point to the East and more 
particularly to Iran. In the first place the chlamys is portrayed as flying 
out in the Thracian reliefs as in Dura scenes often when the horse 
is standing still or merely walking. This robe is not a regular part 
of the Thracian costume and Seure (of. cit., p. 157) is forced to attri- 
bute it to foreign influence, i. e. the Greek. The chlamys was, however, 
equally a part of the Iranian costume and the convention of the 
flying robe when the horse is standing has much more an eastern than 
a western aspect. Secondly, in Thrace the horseman is often repre- 
sented as galloping forward against a wild boar in a scene which 
presents horse and boar as advancing against one another with exactly 
the same gallop, a motif which goes back directly to Iranian architypes. 

Nor was the type of god or hero confined simply to Thrace and 
Syria. On a gold plaque from the Glinishche tomb at Kertch®* was 
represented a horseman equipped with quiver, standing before a 
blazing altar. On the relief near Sarpul already mentioned, a Parthian 
horseman is represented in front of an attendant who raises his right 
hand in reverence. With the many parallels of the horseman god we 
have no hesitation in assigning this Parthian relief also to the same 
group, in spite of the lack of altar and solar symbols. 

It is perhaps natural that wherever horses played an essential part 


34 Op. cit., vol. III, p. 179. 
35 Revue des Etudes Anciennes, XIV (1912), p. 253. 
36 Minns, Scythians and Greeks, p. 434, A. B. C. III, 4. 
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in the life of a community, the god should be represented mounted 
on horseback. It is well to remember, however, that these conceptions 
differ widely from accepted notions in Greece and Rome. I am inclined 
to think that Iranian influence played an important part if not in 
the origin at least in the propagation of the cult. Certainly in Syria 
as a whole the Parthian influence is marked. 

Perhaps also to this cult may be referred the countless crude figu- 
rines of horses and horsemen found in the ruins of Dura. Doubtless 
some were playthings, but others had a more serious purpose. Many 
were certainly representations of the horseman god, the local Genneas, 
and the intention was to place the dedicant himself under the pro- 
tection of the god. 

The Dura relief, as has been said, was found just south of ‘Tower 18 
in the debris. Half a block away, close beside the Palmyrene gate, 
a little temple, almost square, its roof supported by four columns, was 
discovered. It was assigned by Professor Rostovtzeff (Rep. III, p. 38) 
to the Tuyn of Dura since a representation and mention of her were 
found in the gate itself. The temple is, however, similar to the little 
temples of the Genneae, north of Palmyra. It may well be, therefore, 
that this temple close beside the gate and so most accessible to cara- 
vans entering the town, was dedicated to these gods of horsemen. 
When the embankment covered the sanctuary, the relief was removed 
and covered by the new walls of mud brick.*’ 


Del cire Palmyrene Inscription. 


The inscription is a memorial to the two men whose names are 
given in the first line, while in the second line is recorded the good 
work which merited the memorial. Some adjoining monument, in the 
completed plan, may have described the family more nearly. At all 
events, this is a funerary inscription. 

It is plain that the text, as it stands, is incomplete. The last name in 
the first line needs one more letter, and a portion of this can perhaps 

87 The above account is based on the theory that the inscription does refer 
to A’adt and Sa‘dai as Genneae, and therefore as gods. Professor Torrey, however 
(see below), regards A’adii and Sa‘dai as the names of men (deceased) and rejects 
the term Gennea. He agrees with me, however, that the figures represent the horseman 
gods. It is possible that if the monument is a grave stele the relief may represent 
the heroized dead, like many monuments in Thrace and Macedonia, but in view 
of the parallels from north of Palmyra I am still inclined to favor the identification 
of the figures as Genneae. 
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be seen on the stone. The first word in the second line, #33, which 
ordinarily means “gardens,” is quite unconnected, for directly after 
it comes the sentence, ‘““They made the houses (na, construct of 
x¢na) of sycamore wood.” A portion of the monument has been 
broken off on the left side, a fact quite as evident in the sculpture as 
in the inscription. According to all appearance, (1) only a small 
portion of the stone is lost; and (2) the straight line at the edge is 
not that of the original fracture, but is the result of partial smoothing; 
as to this, a conjecture is given below. 

The juxtaposition of the two words, x%33 and N‘ma, seems to give 
the clue to the precise nature of the little monument; for the same 
two words stand side by side in the highly interesting Nabatean in- 
scription at Petra (CJS II, 350), which deals with a more elaborately 
laid out and equipped burial ground than has thus far been known 
elsewhere in the ancient Semitic world.1 

In both inscriptions we have to do with the ‘“‘garden-tomb,” 
KnToTa@iov, familiar in both Greek and Roman antiquity in the post- 
classical time.? The tomb enclosure, sometimes of considerable extent, 
was surrounded by a wall, and equipped for gatherings of the relatives 
and friends of the deceased on anniversaries or other special occasions. 

In our inscription, as in the one at Petra, the plural, ‘“‘gardens,”’ 
indicates the several or numerous plantations contained in the enclo- 
sure. Vegetables, grains, vines, shade trees, and fruit trees — some 
or all of these — were regularly cultivated, and seem usually to have 
been intended to pay the expenses of the upkeep even more than to 
make the place attractive. The Petra inscription mentions also a single 
“garden of reclining,” obviously for the funeral feasts. 

The “houses,” that is, small buildings better called kiosks or pa- 
vilions, the Roman ¢richilae, were an indispensable feature of the burial 
garden. Cisterns were generally necessary, and in the Roman com- 
pounds of this nature a fish-pool was not uncommon. The Petra 
inscription seems to mention both of these features. 

In our brief but well carved inscription we are fortunate to have 

1 The Petra inscription has been variously published and commented upon; 
see G. A. Cooke, Text-Book of North Semitic Inscriptions (1903), pp. 241 ff.; Lidzbarski, 
Handbuch, p. 451; de Vogiié, Journ. As., VIII (1896), pp. 304—316, 485—496; 
Barth, Hebraica, XIII (1897), pp. 267—278. It dates from about the first century 
A. D.; see de Vogiié, of. cit., p. 486. 

2 See especially J. Marquardt, Privatleben der Rémer (1879), pp. 357 f.; P. W., 
R. E., Ill, 1966 ff., s. v. cepotaphium; Daremberg-Saglio, III, p. 284, s. v. hortus, 
‘Jardins funéraires.” 
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the two words which seem to give clear connection with the Petra 
monument, and to show the existence of garden-tombs at Dura. 
Since only a small part of the stone was broken off, and the inscrip- 
tion can be satisfactorily completed by the addition of only three letters to 
the first line, the original reading may be restored with some confidence 
as follows: 
[by sJoyen wed an pit 
NnOpw UNI Tay NW 


A good memorial to Asadii and Sa‘dai. They made for the gardens the 
pavilions of sycamore wood. 

Both names are well known. Sa‘dti is a somewhat more common 
form of the second name, and is possible here, though the trace on 
the stone suggests yod rather than waw. The form of the plural verb, 
without final waw, is otherwise well known in Palmyrene inscriptions. 

The more elaborate structures, such as these of sycamore wood 
(a much-used building material, see Jsaiah 9, 9), were doubtless less 
usual than the simple arbors of which we have mention. 

The inscription of course concerned a burial ground outside the 
city. One can only guess how the little monument came to be in the 
place were it was found (above, p. 238). The peculiar manner in 
which it is defective gives some ground for a conjecture. Accidentally 
broken at the edge while in the workshop of the sculptor, it was at 
first smoothed off; but then, seen to be unacceptable, it was thrown 
upon some one of the rubbish dumps in the city, which later, as we 
see, were made useful in filling in behind the ramparts. 

It is tempting, at first sight, to see in the word s*33 the divine 
epithet “genii,” the borrowed Latin word which very recently has 
been found, in several undoubted examples, on reliefs excavated at 
Palmyra.*® This interpretation seems inadmissible in the present case, 
however; both because of the absence of the qualifying adjective s»an, 
“good, benevolent,” which could hardly be omitted, and also because 
of the following phrase, snapw sna tay (the reading is quite certain), 
which commemorates human achievement rather than divine bene- 
volence. “Houses of sycamore wood” is too vague without further 
qualification showing the pious purpose; and the preceding (conjectur- 
ally restored) word, “‘for the gardens,”’ gives precisely what is needed.4 

3 See especially Cantineau, Syria, XII (1931), p. 135. 

4 The other interpretation, based on the reading Gennea = Genii, is defended 
above, pp. 234 ff. 
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III. GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 


A. Graffiti (nos. 724—747). 


724. On a piece of fallen plaster from Wall Street west of L7 Bgo. 
Length, 0.07 m.; height of letters, 0.007—0.013 m. 


uv(ne9%) EIPAKOS 


The name looks most like Eipaxos, which might be a Greek forma- 
tion from ‘lépa§, with heteroclisis. For the spelling eipa- for iepa- 
cf. Waddington, Jns. Gr. et Lat. de la Syrie, 2562 g (A. D. 245/6; near 
Damascus): eipotapidv. The traces of K are very vague, however, 
and although the space is cramped, there may be room for N, making 
Eipavos, a formation from the stem of cipavn (eipjvn); cf. Eipnuvaios 
(no. 746, below), Eiptvios, etc. 

725. On a piece of fallen plaster from Wall Street north of Tower 18. 
Height of letters, 0.007—0.01 m. Incomplete at right and left. 






JHUAKATT Wy P 


DY RAL ACKA 
KA © 


[uvno]9% Moxérrwp [ - - ] 
[ - kai] OvBatas Kai Aft - -] 
[--] IKA © 


The name Moxd&trwp is a well known Thracian name (Mucapor), 
both in the Thracian lands and elsewhere among soldiers of ‘Thracian 
origin.1 There is nothing surprising in the discovery of a Thracian 

1 Cf. W. Tomaschek, “Die alten Thraker,” II, 2 (Sitzungsber. d. Wiener Ak., 
Phil.-hist. Kl., CXXXI [1894]), pp. 25 f.; G. G. Mateescu, “I Traci nelle Epigrafi 


16 
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soldier at Dura in view of a shield with a Black Sea itinerary, found 
by Cumont (Fouilles, pp. 323—337), and in view of the mention of 
the Cohors Tertia Augusta Thracum in a papyrus found in the spring 
of 1933 (D. P. 101), while the Second Thracian Cohort was stationed 
at Palmyra.” The second name, OwvBaias, is otherwise unknown, but is 
doubtless related to the Semitic name ’OfBaios (‘‘Little Father’), found 
at Dura, Rep. I, no. D40 (SEG VII, 569). The third name is probably 
a Greek name beginning Ato-. All three of the persons were probably 
Roman soldiers. Many of the following texts from L7 contain Roman 
names, and the period in which the graffiti were written, A. D. 
248—252, was a time when this quarter of the city was largely given 
up to billeting. The interpretation of the letters in the third line is 
uncertain. This text cannot be restored with the help of the following, 
longer text, in which the same names occur. It is uncertain, for 
example, whether anything has actually been lost at the end of the 
first line, after Maxccroop. 

' 726. On a piece of fallen plaster from Wall Street north of Tower 18. 
Height of letters, 0.003—0.006 m. 





di Roma”’ (Ephem. Dacoromana, I [1923]), pp. 57 ff., and especially the list of names, 
pp. 253 ff.; 2bid., II (1924), pp. 223 ff. 
2 Seyrig, Syria, XIV (1933), pp. 71 f. 
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[uv(noSi) MoxéJirep [ - - --- ] 
[...K]ai OUBBaias Kai [A]i[....] 
[. ...] MaAfjs Kai 6 ypdyfas] 
[Kai 6] dvayivooKw[v] 


The names in lines 1/2 are the same as those in no. 725, above, 
though it is obvious in this case that much has been lost after Maxcctrwp. 
The Palmyrene name Madajjs has been already found at Dura (Rep. IV, 
no. 190 = SEG VII, 732). For the final formula cf. above on no. 645, 
p. 130. 

727. On two pieces of fallen plaster which fit together. Height of 
letters, 0.007—0.01 m. 





This is a very puzzling text. The soldiers’ names of the preceding 
graffiti are clear, Moxatt[wp] and OvuPé[as] or OUBB[aias], but every- 
thing else is uncertain, although, if the two pieces really fit together, the 
second line is preserved practically entire, and the first line in great 
part. The MA can, of course, be an abbreviation of DA(avios), Flavius ; 
possibly DAYEIZ is to be interpreted as DA(a)veIs (DAawis) = DAcuios. 
The end of 1. 1 could be é]kaAj9n for &kAnSn. But connected sense 
of the whole has not been achieved. 


16* 
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728. On a piece of fallen plaster from Wall Street north of Tower 18. 
Height of letters, 0.01 —0.015 m. 


rs WE a) 


ne Cu 


Probably, in 1. 2, the name Maxd[trwp]. 
729. On a piece of fallen plaster from Wall Street north of Tower 18. 
Height of letters not recorded. 


&5- 
Syeice y’ 


Such private accounts occur not infrequently on plaster at Dura. 
Cf. especially the accounts of Nebuchelus, Rep. IV, nos. 197—273, 
pp. 84—135 (SEG VII, 381—430), and above, no. 601. 

730. On a commonware sherd, scratched before baking, found in 
Wall Street north of Tower 18. Height of letters, 0.012 m. Incomplete 
at right. 

AOM 


The Roman name Aouyitios has occurred at Dura, Rep. IJ, D24 
(SEG VII, 554). 

731. On the neck of a commonware jar, scratched before baking, 
found in Wall Street north of Tower 18. Height of letters, 0.005 to 
0.008 m. Incomplete at left. 

PQN 
TQN 


732. On a plaster capital found in Wall Street south of Tower 19. 
Length, 0.11 m. Height of letters, 0.007—0.01 m. 
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For the plural cf. above, p. 177, no. 695. 
733. On a piece of fallen plaster from Wall Street south of Tower 19. 
Length, 0.08 m.; height of letters, 0.012 m. Incomplete at right. 


pvnoS[A] 
“Hpox[Acs? ] 


The name occurs in the House of Nebuchelus, Rep. IV, no. 211 
(SEG VII, 388). 

734. On a piece of fallen plaster from Wall Street south of Tower 19. 
Height of letters, 0.007—0.015 m. 


ny & has 
rpee>T OU 
Os ean 


& coe CMGI ys 
Sits Y TK 
VO pad ae Y 

ay Ye 


L 


This is a jumble of two or more texts. One may recognize pvno9t) 
formulae: ypawas, [wn ]oSij OAK, [pvn]o9j, perhaps also accounts: 
Aiou, &iréSaxa (?), dv APA. 

735. Ona ‘door jamb from Wall Street south of Tower 19. Height 


of letters, 0.01—0o.015 m. Incomplete at right. 
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B 

KA 

FO = 

FB 2IA 

HI TIER (or [) 

AT ZAB 

BR BA 

A TYA (or TIAA) 
B 

A 


A list of numerals, and an independent, more closely spaced column, 
perhaps of names. For similar lists of numbers, see Rep. IV, no. 215 
(SEG VII, 400). 

736. On a piece of fallen plaster from Wall Street near Tower 19. 
Length of first line, 0.115 m. Height of letters, 0.003—0.007 m. 


DN ERACT I Th Pate Glens 
rps vi ss 
rN 


AO = 
Aye Os} ACK 


An incomplete horoscope. Cf. the others found at Dura, Rep. IV, 
pp. 161 ff., and Rep. IV, nos. 232, 235—239 (SEG VII, 363—360). 
The plaster is so badly rubbed that much of the text is lost. The first — 
line gives the date, u]nvds Mgpitiou y’. The end of the first line perhaps 
contains the man’s name, perhaps (Ka)t& o¢sAt\(vnv) a’. The second 
might be the formula [wvno94} 6] ypawals (Rep. IV, 220 = SEG VIL, 370) ; 
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perhaps [éyevviSn 6] yedawals (Rep. IV, 232 = SEG VII, 364). The 
quarterings of the circle are here on the diagonal, not horizontal and 
vertical, and few of the astronomical phenomena are added. One may 
recognize AiS(upo1), Aiyox[epoo]s, either ZeU(s) or Tat(pos). At the top 
of the circle appears what resembles a lambda, but if this is for A(éoov) it 
is out of its proper order. Perhaps it may be actually a crescent moon. 

737. On a piece of fallen plaster from Wall Street near Tower 19. 
Height of letters, 0.007 m. Incomplete at right. 


©EOMB 
MAS. . TIA 


The first line is clearly OeduB[potos], a Greek name, new at Dura. 
The name in the second line is apparently one of the many Persian 
names beginning Mao-, MaS-, Mad-. At the end, instead of 1, may be 
read HI. Below, in a larger hand, are the odd letters H and A. 

738. On a piece of fallen plaster from Wall Street near Tower 19. 
Height of letters, 0.013 —0.022 m. 


ABI AEZ 
The beginning of an alphabet. 


739. On a piece of fallen plaster from Wall Street west of L7. Height 
of letters, o.oo8—o.018 m. 


4c 
pA — 


a 


The second line is clearly Suyatip, but the rest is uncertain. The 
letters in the third line seem to be ABPAZA, but the adjective &Bpc is 
unlikely. The last line should be a name ending in -o[T]ns or -5[at]ns 
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(Tipo8[ét]ns?), the father’s name, perhaps, the nominative used for 
the genitive as in Rep. V, no. 505. The reference to a “daughter” comes 
strangely among these military texts. One is reminded of the inscrip- 
tions on the seats of the Temples of Artemis and of Azzanathkona. 

740. On a piece of fallen plaster found in Wall Street west of L7. 
Height of letters, 0.01 m. Incomplete at right. 


ZOTIPZTYOX 


Part of an alphabet. 
741. On a piece of fallen plaster from Wall Street west of L7. 
Height of letters, 0.012—0.02 m. Incomplete at right. 


U Pd ks 
KH ENE 6 OE 
AYA OE 


) 





ea 


Parts of two texts each written within a tabula ansata. The upper text 
can be practically complete as it stands, “ApaBas MeveoeS€[ avs] pve S97. 
Both names are new at Dura, though the first is from the same stem 
as "Ap&Bov (Cumont, Fouilles, no. 49=SEG VII, 675). The combin- 
ation of a Semitic name (cf. Wuthnow, s. v.) with a Greek father’s 
name (for MeveoSéws) is, of course, common. Certainly the text cannot 
have included more than three lines, if the left ansa were even approxim- 
ately in the center. On the other hand, it is uncommon for pvnoSi 
to follow its subject (but cf. nos. 800 and 830, below), while it is 
frequently repeated in long texts (Rep. V, nos. 457, 465, 505). The 
second name can be -restored equally well as a nominative. 

742. On a piece of fallen plaster from Wall Street west of L7. 
Height of letters, 0.005—0.007 m. 
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UvnoTh) 
“Pouuas 


The verb puvno9ij is misspelled, for the tau is very clear.? The name 
‘Pouya&s is common at Dura; cf. Cumont, Fouilles, no. 125; Rep. I, 
p. 46; Rep. IV, no. 282 (SEG VII, 665, 710, 779). 

743. On a piece of fallen plaster from Wall Street west of L7. 
Height of letters, 0.01—0.012 m. 


A B Ee O L- uN iP Pac marr 
a ON \\ () Gilat. by 3) Mcryvos 2a99q[ 


The soldier’s Roman name is followed by his Semitic or Persian one, 
or by the name of his father. For the name 2a994506 cf. no. 652, p. 132. 
The gentilictum Aelius occurs commonly in the garrison muster-rolls 
DS Paty and 12: 

744. On the top of a lemon-shaped jar, scratched before baking, 
found in Wall Street west of L7. Height of letters, 0.o1—o.o02 m. 
Complete. 

Mox1( pos ) 


An abbreviation of the common Semitic name Moxipos (Rep. I/, 
nos. 27 and 64=SEG VII, 556, 588). 

745. On a commonware sherd, scratched after baking, found in 
Wall Street west of L7. Incomplete at left. Height of letters unre- 
corded. 

[D]Aaoviou 
[Oe] uioev[os] 

For the name Oepioov cf. Rep. 7, no. 60 (SEG VII, 660). 

746. On the north jamb of the door to W56, Block K8. Height of 
letters, 0.007—0.017 m. 


3 For the confusion between T and © cf. on no. 691, above, p. 171. 
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“ 


E pr IN | 
Reiter’ 2 %0 [4 


Ki yrN () io 


(49 1atr l/ 


(xa 


A list of five names, followed by Roman numerals, 2 in three in- 
stances, 114 (?) in the other two. The names are as follows: E[i]pnvé[o]s 
(-aios; cf. above on no. 724); “‘Payna[d]aSo[s] (if the first letter can 
be P; the name is common at Dura) ; KipiAAo[s] (or Kyp-; the second A 
is difficult, but the feminine of this name has already occurred at Dura, 
Rep. V, no. 404, and is otherwise common in the region; cf. SEG VII, 
254, 301, 961); ‘Epuitis (cf. for example Rep. IV, no. 253=SEG VII, 
399); Bayias, (above on no. 616; cf. the Persian name Bayaios). 

747. On a brick, scratched before baking, found in Tower 19. 
Length, 0.155 m. Height of letters, 0.025—0.05 m. 


are! |! 


Bd&ooos 


The Semitic name having the same form as the Roman cognomen; 
cf. Cumont, Fouzlles, no. 44. (SEG VII, 461) and note. 
B. Painted Inscriptions on Sherds (nos. 748—78o). 


748. Painted in black on a sherd found in Wall Street north of 
Tower 18. Height of letters, 0.015 m. 
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oS z i (Pp ROMO Ge Sq’ “Epurtros 
[}. el N N re - Bapyivveg{[s] 


The Seleucid year 564=A. D. 252/3. The name “Epuitr(tr)os is new at 
Dura. For Bapyiwéas, cf. Rep. I, no. 81 (SEG VII, 605) and below, 
nos. 784 and 793. As the text is apparently complete, this must be 
a case of a man with a double name, Greek and Semitic. One would 
expect, however, “Epuitrtros 6 kai Bapyivvéas or 6 B. érikaAoupevos. 

749. Painted in black on a sherd from Tower 19. Height of letters, 
0.0I—0.015 m. 


fp 
KAPKA 


The Seleucid year 560=A. D. 248/9. The second line is probably the 
beginning of a name, K&pxa(pos), for example (Wuthnow, s. v.). 

750. Painted in black on sherd found in Tower 19. Height of letters, 
0.007—0.02 m. Complete on all sides. 


SEo’ NITBA 


The Seleucid year 564=A. D. 252/3. The meaning of NI[BA (or 
NISBA) is unknown, though one would expect it to be an (incomplete?) 
name. 

751. Painted in black on a sherd found in Tower 19. Letters, 0.005 to 
0.015 m. high. Incomplete at right. 


AY 
20H 
ABATAN 


In connection with the date in the second line, it would not be 
strange for the first line to be restored as a month name, Av[8Suvatou] or 
[Au]5u[vatou] (for the spelling cf. Rep. IV, 235=SEG VII, 365). If the 
date is €p’, the time will be the end of A. D. 248, but it is perhaps 
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possible to take as the date €pn’, the numerals being out of order (cf. on 
no. 777 below), and so make it the latest date found at Dura, the end 
of A. D. 256. The name (?) in the third line is apparently unknown 
(possibly AB (B) dra for *ABS&9q, “Servant of Athe”’), but cf. the common 
"AB(B)&s (Rep. I, no. 18=SEG VII, 481; Rep. V, nos. 386, 493c, 592). 

752. Painted in black on a sherd from Tower 19. Height of letters, 
0.02 m. 

AB BAA 

Perhaps only stray letters. 

753. Painted in black on a sherd found in Tower 1g. Height of 
letters, 0.02—0.023 m. Incomplete at left. 


BBA 


Perhaps the genitive of the name ’A]PBas. 
754. Painted in red on a sherd found in Tower 19. Height of letters, 
0.0I—0.013 m. 
BaBotis 


An unknown name, occurring again below, no. 764. 
755. Painted in red on a sherd found in Tower 19. Height of letters, 
0.013—0.02 m. Incomplete at right. 


ABBal 


The beginning of a Semitic name. 
756. Painted in red on a sherd found in Tower 1g. Height of letters, 
0.006—0.01 m. 
"AyYéos 


The first instance of the Semitic name ’Ayyaios at Dura (the reading 
in Cumont, Fouilles, 27, is corrected; cf. SEG VII, 376). 
757. Painted in red on a sherd found in Tower 1g. Height of letters, 
0.006 m. 
"Ay yéos 


758. Painted in black on a sherd found in Tower 19. Height of let- 
ters, 0.05 m. Broken at right. 


*ATroAAog[av135] 
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The name is common at Dura. 
759. Painted in red on a sherd found in Tower 19. Height of letters, 
0.025—0.03 m. Complete. 
APTE 


Probably an abbreviation, "Apte(piSwpos). 
760. Painted in black on a sherd found in Tower 19. Height of 
letters, 0.007—0.01 m. Complete. 


*Aptijyv 


A Persian name, a variant form of Artanes (Justi, s. v.). 
761. Painted in red on a sherd found in Tower 1g. Height of 
letters, 0.02 m. Incomplete at left. 


APONI 


Probably [M]apovi, as dative of Mapov, or [M]apavi(os), as nomi- 
native. The dative of the Semitic “Apov is, of course, equally possible. 
Neither this nor either of the Greek names has occurred borne by an 
inhabitant of Dura, but the name “Apov occurs on a fresco in the 
Synagogue (p. 352). 

762. Painted in red on a sherd from Tower 19. Height of letters, 
0.015 m. 

Atos 


The third letter is badly smudged, but may be read as an M. The 
name is common, though new at Dura. Less likely are AUgos or 
Av&os. 

763. Painted in red on a sherd found in Tower 1g. Height of letters, 


0.018 m. 
Bapa 


The name is common at Dura. 
764. Painted in black on a sherd found in Tower 1g. Height of let- 
ters, 0.014—0.032 m. 
BaBotis 
Cf. no. 754, above. 
765. Painted in black on a sherd found in Tower 19. Height of let- 
ters, 0.017 m. Broken at right. 
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Pare 
Died 


EIEIH 


TI CAS nN‘) BABQNA 
EISATI 


Caines 


This text has yielded no sense, though it is not impossible that BaBdv 
may be a proper name. 

766. Painted in black on a sherd found in Tower 19. Height of 
letters, 0.01—0.014 m. Incomplete at right. 


Zopiat 


Perhaps the beginning of an Iranian name; cf. Zapiddpns, etc. 
(Justi, s. v.). 

767. Painted in red on a sherd found in Tower 1g. Height of 
letters, 0.02 m. Incomplete at right. 


ZeB[ 
The beginning of a name. 
768. Painted on a sherd found in Tower 19. Height of letters, 0.008 to 
0.01 m. Complete. 
Odde0( pos) 


The name O¢d8wpos is familiar at Dura. 
769. Painted in black on a sherd found in Tower 1g. Height of 
letters, 0.015 m. 
Auoias 


The name is very common at Dura. 
770. Painted in black on a sherd found in Tower 19. Height of let- 
ters, 0.005 m. 
Auciou 
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The genitive may have been governed by a preposition at the left, 
now broken away. 
771. Painted in black on a sherd in Tower 19. Height of letters, 
0.03—0.05 m. Complete. 
MANEEMOY 


Either Mave guot, ““My Manus,” as a vocative of the common 
Semitic name Mdv(v)os (Rep. IV, no. 213=SEG VII, 416), or a genitive, 
for which there appears no reason. Cf. Mévele}yos=Médvepos (Mévnuos, 
Movipos; cf. Wuthnow, s. v.); for the confusion of o and « at Dura 
cf. Rep. IV, p. 144. 

772. Painted in black ona sherd found in Tower 19. Height of letters, 
0.012—0.015 m. 

Mapivos 


This Roman name is common at Dura. 
773. Painted in black on a sherd found in Tower 19. Height of letters, 
0.012—0.015 m. Complete. 


TIAKOP 


Probably an abbreviation of the Parthian name IIdxopos. For the 
omission of the inflectional ending cf. below, no. 778. 

774. Painted in black on a sherd found in Tower 1g. Height of 
letters, 0.02—0.025 m. Complete at right. 


[Au]oavias 
The common Dura name. 
775. Painted in black on a sherd found in Tower 19. Height of 
letters, 0.007 m. Perhaps incomplete at right. 


ZANNH2 


If this is a proper name Zawvijs, it may be related to the Attic names 
Zavvios, Zavvieov, Zavvos, etc. 

776. Painted in black on a sherd found in Tower 19. Height of 
letters, 0.006 m. Perhaps incomplete at right. 


Salar NT Cop ln 
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The proper interpretation of this graffito is not easy. One may read 
uv[no]9%j “Apns a Greek theophoric name comparable to “Epytjs, or 
perhaps of Semitic origin. But this hardly exhausts the possibilities. 

777. Painted in red on a sherd found in Tower 1g. Height of letters, 
0.02—0.03 m. 


7 DX LS aliens 


ir 20 uf ease 


The Seleucid year 521=A. D. 209/10 (for the irregular order of the 
numerals cf. above, on no. 751). The name 2aydPa, suggesting the 
Arabic word for ‘‘friendship,”’ is otherwise unknown. Is it, perhaps, 
a variant of “AyaBos, ‘““Ahab’’? 

778. Painted in red on a sherd found in Tower 19. Height of letters, 
0.0I—0.015 m. Complete. 


ZHMAO 


A name, perhaps related to the Semitic "Aoeipa9 (22d Kings, 17, 36). 
779. Painted in black on a sherd found north of Tower 1g. Height 
of letters, 0.007—0.015 m. Incomplete at right. 


| G79 AT 


Possibly an instance of the dating formula étri U1ré[toov], which occurs 
frequently on Dura walls in the Roman period (Rep. IV, no. 246=SEG VII, 
744; Rep. V, p. 155). It looks, however, rather like éti étra. The letter or 
sign at the beginning could be, perhaps, 9, or the sign for one-quarter(d). 

780. Painted on a sherd found in Wall Street north of Tower 18. 
Height of letters, 0.018 m. Incomplete at left. 


NANA 


Possibly the end of a theophoric name, connected with the goddess 
Navata. 
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IV. FRESCO FRAGMENTS (Inscr. No. 781) 


In the debris south of Tower 18 (L8 Wior) a large number of 
colored fresco fragments were recovered (F 245). The most interesting 
(pl. XL, 2) shows the figure of a youth carrying a scroll in the right 
hand, a square bag or tessera! in the left (0.44 m. X 0.30 m.). He faces to 
the front, but probably is represented as moving to the right, and is clad 
in a long-sleeved Persian jacket reaching to the knees and a scarf or 
chlamys of green adorned with a black fringe. The jacket is made of 
alternate bands of pink and grey enclosed in black lines. A wavy band 
across the jacket at the waist is either a loose belt or a decoration. Cuffs 
are adorned with a narrow grey band and a broader pink one. Around 
the neck a wide band of green probably marks the cloak, crossing in 
front of the neck and falling behind the shoulders. 

The left arm is bent at the elbow and the hand holds the string of the 
bag firmly, the thumb being doubled over the closed fingers. The bag 
itself is yellow-brown with black border lines and is decorated in the 
center with a black circle enclosed in a rectangle. The right arm is held 
across the center of the chest, and the hand grasps the scroll (grey with 
black outlines) with middle and ring finger, the fore and little fingers 
being outstretched. The hands themselves are grey-pink with red 
outlines and the legs, apparently bare, are of the same color though the 
outline is given in black over red. 

The hair is black and made with wave curls outlining the head and 
descending to the neck. The outline of the head and the features are 
red except for the black eyeballs and the eyebrows and upper eyelids 
made with black lines over red. The red line of the left eyebrow is 
continued to make the shadow line of the short nose. A small red line 
marks the cleft of the chin. 

Beside the left shoulder are the ends of two broad black lines, the 
end of some object above the shoulder. A black line starting from the 
end of the collar-bone and circling the head resembles a halo. Small 
holes in the plaster on either side of the face give the appearance of 
white curls. Possibly they contained glass paste representing hair 
ornaments or earrings. 

Interesting is the comparison of this figure with the figures of the 
three Marys in the Christian Chapel (Rep. V, pls. XLI and XLVIII 
and pp. 270 ff.). The positions are approximately the same, the arrange- 
ments of hair very similar and the features are made in the same 

1 For a discussion of the tessera see below, p. 293, n. 43. 
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fashion. One may compare also the figures of the servants in the fresco 
from M7 W6 (pl. XLII, 2; see above, pp. 147 ff.) and the servant 
in the Otes scene from the Temple of the Palmyrene Gods (Cumont, 
Fouilles, pl. LV). Evidently the motive of a person holding implements 
and advancing slowly right or left was a common stock motive at Dura. 

Asecond fragment (pl. XL, 1) from L7—8 Wro1 (0.31 m. X 0.34 m.) 
represents a youth carrying over his shoulder a large wreath. The 
portrait is made almost exactly like that of the fragment above though 
it is larger in size (the face is 0.085 m. wide instead of 0.058 m. wide). 
There is the same short nose, the same black line accentuating the red 
upper eyelid, and eyebrow, the same oval face and the same black 
curls. Even the same holes in the plaster, two on either side of the 
face are apparent. 

The youth is apparently naked with the red lines marking the outline 
of the ribs and the chest. 

Around the neck is a narrow band of black holding an ornament, 
designed as a black circle. Over his shoulders comes the great wreath, 
with thick black outlines, green bands within and a pink center marked 
with red zigzags. On the right beneath the wreath, a grey spot with 
black lines perhaps represents something in the background. The 
youth though represented full front is probably moving right. 

Apparently there were a number of youths carrying the wreath, for 
fragments of other naked youths (e. g., pl. XL, 3) were found, and the 
whole must have been very similar to the common frieze of Cupids 
carrying a long wreath. One recalls at Palmyra that the frieze above 
the door of the great temple of Bel? represented a series of figures 
carrying a wreath. The figures in this case are winged and clad in long 
robes but they face full front in the manner of the Dura youths and we 
may, I believe, reconstruct much of the Dura design from this similar 
design at Palmyra. 

On a large fragment on which the side of a head was drawn, was 
painted an inscription (no. 781). 


[Bi]Svavia 
Kdéveovos 


The name (for BiSvavaia) is the same as that occurring on the fresco 
in the Temple of the Palmyrene Gods (Cumont, Fouilles, no. 5c, 
pp. 359 f.). 

2 R. Wood, The Ruins of Palmyra and Balbec (London, 1827), pl. XVIII. 
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V. MINOR FINDS 


In the debris south of Tower 18 was found a head in relief (F 22172, 
b; pl. XXVIII, 2 shows the lower piece) set in a semicircular raised 
border. The relief is broken in two pieces and probably belonged to 
a much larger stone, which perhaps depicted the whole figure. The two 
pieces, which do not join at any point, made a piece 0.12 m. high, 
approximately 0.44 m. wide and 0.16m. deep with a relief cutting 0.08m. 
deep. The stone was square cut on top and the semicircular border0.035m. 
wide ran inside the corner, leaving a roughly triangular piece outside. 

One ear, most of the hair, and parts of the chin are missing. The left 
side of the face is marked with fire and evidently part of the break on 
this side was caused by the heat of the flames. Perhaps the relief was 
never finished, for the hair and beard are only roughly blocked off and 
left with a series of chisel marks still showing. In any case the coiffure 
must have been conceived in the Roman fashion with the hair close 
cut, leaving the ears exposed. The left ear, 0.015 m. wide and 0.055 m. 
long, is drawn at right angles to the head on the flat surface of the block 
and only roughly fashioned. The eyes are very round, not long enough, 
and show prominent, almost round eyeballs. There is no attempt to 
bring the lids together at the outer ends or to show any overlap. Two 
incisions at the end of the nose mark the nostrils and cuts on the sides 
limit the lobes. The: cheeks are prominent and puffy, four small 
horizontal incisions represent wrinkles in the forehead, and the beard 
is scarcely distinguished from the line of the cheeks. A mustache roughly 
blocked off conceals the upper lip and droops at the ends into the beard. 
The lower lip and the end of the nose are broken. 

If the relief originally showed the whole figure, the stone must have 
widened out below to include the shoulders. It is perhaps more 
reasonable, therefore, to suppose that the piece represented only a head 
in relief set in a semicircular border. Such a border, depicting the 
arched top of a niche or aedicule is commonly drawn around the reliefs 
of divinities. Unfortunately, it is impossible to tell whether a polos had 
been drawn on the head or not. The head, itself round and compara- 
tively flat, recalls the masks at Hatra! and the crude work certainly 
betrays Dura craftmanship. 

Part of a little terracotta plaque (pl. X XVII, 7) found in the debris 
along the wall gives us another of the common representations of 
Parthian warriors. The warrior stands, facing full front, the left hand 

1 Sarre, Kunst, pls. 59, 60. 
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resting on the hilt of the sword, the right upper arm held close to the 
side, the elbow bent, and the forearm pointing up with fingers out- 
stretched. In details the plaque is unusually clear. It is plain that the 
fingers of the right hand are outstretched and hold nothing. The 
horizontal fold lines of the sleeves are clearly visible. Two bands of 
embroidery are drawn vertically down the chest. Around the neck is 
a thick, twisted cord or, possibly, the twisted end of a chlamys thrown 
across the shoulders. The face is oval, almost egg-shaped, but so sharp 
at the chin as to give a triangular effect. The hair, arranged in a wide 
aureole around the head, is cut with horizontal and vertical incisions 
in a series of locks or curls. The eyes are too long and drawn too high 
in the face, and the nose is exceptionally long. Above the right shoulder 
the moon is represented and over the left the sun. 

Miss Crosby has already discussed (pp. 121 f.) a terracotta plaque 
depicting a Parthian warrior standing beside an altar with a bust above 
either shoulder. The presence of the altar in this case, like the shrine of 
the goddess in the plaque of Sarre? proves that the warrior is not 
a Parthian god depicted with sword but a Parthian warrior or noble. 
Significant is the fact that in the plaque of Sarre the round ball of the 
sun is depicted over the left shoulder but the shrine of the goddess takes 
the place of the representation of the crescent moon on the right. On the 
plaque under discussion only the symbols of moon and sun are drawn, 
but on the plaque discussed by Miss Crosby two busts supplant the 
symbols of moon and sun above the shoulders. I think there is no 
doubt that these busts are representations of the sun and moon, though 
in this case the sun is over the right shoulder and the moon, clearly 
here a goddess, over the left.® 

The most striking feature of these plaques is the convention of 
drawing the arm folds and the leg folds with horizontal lines, a custom 
taken over from the Achaemenids. The long Median robe with fold- 
bundle between the legs regularly had a series of parallel, more or less 
horizontal folds running across either leg.* 

In the little silver statuette now in Berlin representing a Persian 
noble the trousers are marked with a series of parallel incisions.> The 

2 Sarre, op. cit., pl. 65. 

8 The arrangement of the sun over the right shoulder, the moon over the left, 
is common in Syria, e. g., in the bas-relief of the horseman, Syria, V (1924), pp. 120 ff., 
pl. XXXI, 4. 

4 Sarre, op. cit., pl. 52. 

5 For this characteristic in Achaemenid work and its influence on early Greek 
sculpture see A. Moortgat, Hellas und die Kunst der Achaemeniden (Leipzig, 1926), pp. 6 ff. 
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Parthians exaggerated this principle and introduced it widely, as 
terracottas from Syria, the Parthian rock relief near Sarpul, and the 
figurine from Warka prove.® 

The coiffure with cross incisions occurs on Parthian coins of Phraates 
III to Pacorus II’ and in the figurine of Loftus. Apparently this method 
is derived from the Achaemenid manner of representing the hair with 
a large series of small snajl curls set more or less regularly in lines. 

The position of the figure as a whole with right forearm extended is 
paralleled almost exactly in the Parthian relief of Sarpul® in which 
a standing figure facing front points toward a horseman. 

Obviously, the whole is Parthian work and may be taken as a typical 
example of the Parthian warrior or noble in art. The long oval face 
is also paralleled in Parthian coins,® and the mistakes in the represent- 
ation of eyes and nose found also in Sarre’s plaque may be regarded 
as due to the ineptitude of Parthian artists. 

The presence of the sun and moon or their symbols may mean 
simply that the dedicant places himself under their protection or, more 
probably, I think, that the warrior represented is dead and to be 
regarded as heroized.1° 


VI. WOODEN DOORS (PI. XXiX) 


During the excavations in Tower 1g and vicinity during the seasons 
1932—33 and 1933—34 were found several wooden doors, some in 
almost perfect condition. It was discovered, as we had suspected from 
other evidence, that the doors were of two kinds. Small doorways were 
closed with a single door swinging in a socket into which the end of the 
door frame fitted. The plank forming the swing side of the door was 
extended six to ten centimeters above the frame proper and was 
enclosed in sockets above and below, thus allowing the door to swing 


6 Terracottas from Syria, Sarre, op. cit., pl. 65; Herzfeld, Am Tor von Asien, 
pl. XX; rock rel ef from Sarpul, Herzfeld, op. cit., pl. XXVI; figurine from 
Warka, W. K. Loftus, Travels and Researches in Chaldea and Susiana (London, 1857), 
p. 213, illustrated in Rep. II, pl. XXV, 3. 

7 Wroth, B. M. C., Parthia, pls. X—XXX. 

8 Herzfeld, op. cit., pl. XXVI. 

9 For Osroes cf. Sarre, op. cit., pl. 66, 14. 

10 See the discussion of a similar plaque in Rep. III, pp. 84 ff.; for the heroized 
dead see above, p. 238, n. 37; and for the symbols of sun and moon cf. my article 
on “The Palmyrene Gods at Dura-Europos” in Journ. Am. Orient. Soc., LI (1931), 
no. 2, pp. 119 ff. 
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easily and freely. The lock was usually a horizontal bar set below the 
middle of the door and so arranged that it could be shoved into a hole 
in the door jamb. The key was of the wooden type made with one or 
two prongs which fitted into corresponding holes in the bar casing and 
so lifted the bar that it could be swung back. 

In the case of wider doorways two panels were used, the larger 
about the width of the small doors, the smaller a little more than half 
as wide. The small panels were usually fixed in place by a vertical 
bar which descended into a hole in the door sill and were opened only 
when extra space was required. The larger swung free like the single 
doors and were fastened with horizontal bars fitting into the smaller, 
fixed panels. The outside was usually simply the plain board surface 
set with a keyhole and a small metal ring to assist in closing from 
outside. Inside crossboards were laid across top and bottom and often 
in the center, the center crossboard usually forming part of the bar 
casing. The vertical plank which formed the hinge end was ordinarily 
thicker than the other boards and so from inside gave the effect of 
panelling. Occasionally the outer edge was strengthened so that a true 
panel effect was obtained. Nails were most commonly used to fasten 
crossboards into place, but occasionally these were supplemented by 
wooden pegs. The vertical planks were linked by small wooden pegs 
fitted into cross sections of the boards and by small blocks of wood 
similarly placed and held in position by wooden pegs. . 

M. du Mesnil kindly copied the design of ancient Babylonian doors 
for comparison with our own. The Babylonian doors are more or less 
of the same type, and not unnaturally this same simple primitive type 
is found in the Arab villages of today. From Karanis in Egypt the 
University of Michigan has brought back an ancient wooden door. 
It is, in general, of the same type and made in the same way, but 
the Michigan door is better and more carefully made and so built 
with cross sections that real panels are formed. 

The drawings show most of the essential elements but the following 
catalogue may be useful in furnishing a few additional details. 

Door A. Part of a double door. The lower hinge projection is much 
worn. The planks are well cut, the panel plank very wide. The wider 
plank has a definite crack up the middle and wooden pegs on either 
side hold in place small tie-pieces. The panel of the door is 0.035 to 
0.04 m. thick compared with 0.055 m. of the hinge block. The linking 
boards are set flush with the hinge block. The cross boards above and 
below the lock are hollowed out to receive the ends of the bar holder. 
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Door B. The cross boards are made of split logs, as is also the 
hinge plank. A pin slips into a slot when the bar is across the door, 
thus locking it up, and a block in the handle prevents it from going 
too far back or forward. The blocks holding the bar have one nail 
apiece, located at the top, since the bottom fits beneath the lower 
cross board. Triangular pieces make up irregularities between the 
hinge plank and the panel planks and are linked with wooden tie- 
pieces set into the boards. The cross beams are laid flush with the 
hinge plank. There is apparently no means of lifting the bar from the 
outside. The iron door ring, still in place, is 0.038 m. total diameter, 
made of a ring of iron 0.005 m. thick. It is fastened to a loop of iron 
whose ends project through the door and are hammered down. 

Door C. The surface of the outside section had been painted red and 
an iron plate placed on the outside of the door post above the lock. 
The cross beams are merely split logs and the whole door is made of 
very rough split logs with the gaps filled by small triangular pieces. 

Door D. This door is 0.065—0.075 m. thick throughout with no 
difference in thickness for the hinge end. The cross boards are not 
flush with the hinge section. The tie-pieces apparently run completely 
through the middle planks except where the lock hole causes a shift. 
Except for the hinge piece the planks are split logs. 

Door E. Cross beams flush with the hinge plank. The board A is 
hinged on a nail and swung down to fasten in a hole in the floor. 
Board B covered and so held in place the end of the bolt receivers. 
The position of the lock is not entirely certain, as the board is loose, 
but apparently it was placed as represented. 

Door F. At A the tongue of the top board fits into the bottom board. 
At B the top board makes a fish-tail join with the bottom, the two 
being cut down to overlap. 

Door G. The panel planks fit into the upper and center cross boards. 
The middle cross plank fits into the hinge plank and the outside plank 
of the door. The lower and upper cross boards made fish-tail joints 
with the outer vertical plank. Panel boards are 0.015 m. thick, 
planed down at the ends. 

Door H. Painted red on the outside. The cross boards are flush with 
the hinge plank. As usual the outside of the hinge plank is flush with 
the panel planks. 

Door I. The middle board is missing. The bolt receiver fits into the 
middle cross plank and is fastened above with a nail. A pin slips into 
the bolt bar when the door is locked. 
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Door F. Boards are very badly rotted and the cross boards are all 
loose. 

Door K. As all the windows found are much smaller than this piece, 
this must be the door to a small cupboard. The hinge plank is rounded 
except on the outside. On the inside cuts were made for the two cross 
boards so that they are flush with the hinge plank. A second is placed 
beside this and evidently a third, now lost. Pegs linking these boards 
and probably others at the bottom of the door are now invisible. 


IX 
THE HOUSE OF THE ROMAN SCRIBES (L7 A) 


I. ARCHITECTURE AND HISTORY 
(Pls. VII, X, and XI) 


The House of the Roman Scribes, House A of Block L7,! was built 
against the south wall of House B, filling the southwest corner of the 
block. It was originally no larger or richer than any other house in 
the block. Because of its excellent preservation, it demonstrates the 
height of the ceilings, the construction of enclosed stairways, and the 
system of lighting exterior chambers not only from the doorways but 
also from small, plaster-framed windows set high in the walls just 
under the ceilings, and glazed with glass or sheet-crystals of gypsum. 

The history of the house can be divided into two periods. In the first 
it was a normal dwelling (pl. XI, 2), and in the second it was taken over 
as the headquarters or meeting place of certain non-commissioned offi- 
cers of the Roman army.? In the latter period it was enlarged and 
enriched, showing that the officers who used it were either well-to-do 
or had access to army funds for these alterations. Perhaps the army 
architectus, Masimus, whose portrait was found among the fallen ceiling 
blocks from chamber 31, was actively concerned in the alterations 
(below, p. 298). 

In its present form the house consists of two major suites (that of 
diwan 40 and that of diwan 36), chamber 33 on the west side of the 
courtyard, an entry, a stair and a courtyard with a small kitchen 
alcove in the southeast corner and a colonnaded portico across its 
northern end. 

The street doorway, opening on Second Street next the corner but- 
tress on the southwest corner of the house, is formed of a stone sill in 
three parts and stone jambs and lintel. The jambs and lintel, projecting 
slightly, are made larger and smoothed off with plaster additions. In 
this case the lintel stone is flat and unadorned, but over it is a green 
faience saucer or the bottom of a broken vase set in the plaster bottom 
out.® It is interesting to note that the device of setting a dish above 


1 For a description of the rest of the block, cf. Chap. VIII, above. 
2 See below, section V: ‘““The Residents of the House.” 
3 For a similar example see Rep. V, ‘“‘The Christian Building,” doorway 4b—5, 


p- 239. 
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the entrance doorways is much used in present Arab villages of the 
region. 

The door was of wood and in two wings. While this door is entirely 
gone, other examples were found in the embankment.* They are made 
of vertical, hewn planks with horizontal cleats nailed with large-headed 
iron spikes whose heads appear on the exterior. The interior fittings 
are of wood and carefully carpentered. 

The door posts rested on rectangular wooden blocks buried in the 
plaster of the ceiling and floor of the door reveal, just behind the 
stone trim. Elsewhere, as in the later Synagogue, the door posts some- 
times penetrated the wooden blocks and rested on iron plates. The hole 
for the vertical lock-beam being to the right of the center of the sill, 
the left or eastern flange of the door was commonly used. A hole for 
a vertical lock-beam, 1.05 m. above the sill and 0.33 m. deep, shows 
that a horizontal sliding bar was also used. It is unusual to find both 
horizontal and vertical bars on one doorway. A horizontal bar is more 
normally used with doors of one flange. 

The entrance passage, 38, is 5.50 m. long and widens from 1.95 m. 
at the door to 2.35 m. at the archway. From the street door level it 
descends to the arched opening at the turn of the entry, a height of 
1.72 m. Whether the descent was made by a steep ramp or by broad 
shallow steps is not apparent. Beam holes are the only remaining 
evidence of the entry floor. The passage ends before the archway in 
a short level landing, and the reveal of the arch has two more steps 
that lead to the floor level of the house, 2.15 m. below the entrance sill. 

Near the edge of the level landing at the top of the entrance descent, 
in the west wall, is a niche. This is not a usual feature of an entry and 
probably, therefore, dates from the earlier chamber out of which the 
entry was made. A perplexing thing is a great number of small round 
holes in the west wall on either side of this niche. They are spaced at 
random and are certainly of no structural significance. 

In this passageway, as well as in chamber 38a, were found, from 
the tops of the walls to the floor, a great quantity of mural fragments 
on a baked brick vault. This was formed of half-bricks 0.23 m. x 
0.1I— 0.12 m. X 0.05 m. thick and set edgewise across the vault so that the 
barrel vault was literally composed of innumerable thin archways of 
brick mortared together. This construction again appears in the Roman 
Bath in M7.° The vault was coated on the inside with a very thin layer 


4 Above, Chap. VIII, section 6. 
5 Above, pp. 84 ff. 
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of excellent plaster that was smoothly finished by being rubbed with 
a wet rag before it had hardened. The quality of the plaster, although 
it is of gypsum, is the best found from the later period of the city. 

The segment of the largest fragment is 0.88 m. long. At its center 
the curve of the arc is exactly 0.04 m. away from the chord. Assuming 
the vault to have been semicircular, the radius of the semicircle was 
2.28 m., more or less, and the diameter of it, that is, the distance 
across the vault, was about 4.50 m. It is therefore entirely unreasonable 
to suppose that such an archway (even allowing for the obvious in- 
accuracies in determining its radius, and for the possibility that it was 
other than round) could have been part of the entry which is much 
too narrow and varies 0.40 m. in width. 

It is impossible to have transported from elsewhere such a large 
fragment of the vault without breaking it. It must therefore have fallen 
from above. Chamber 38a and the entry form an area that is 4.50 m. 
wide by 5.40 m. long. In the House in E4® there was a second story 
construction with a mosaic floor and decorated walls. Here, as well, 
was another such structure. Corroboratory evidence of its existence 
is the fact that the corner buttress of the house was added later and 
served, therefore, not only as an ordinary corner buttress, but as a 
reinforcement against the thrust of the structure above. Other hints 
of its existence may be found in a large rectangular stone, one of its 
piers, which was found high in the fill of 38a, and in the stairway 
whose construction is more excellent than one would expect of so 
small a house if it led only to the flat roof. 

The construction of this chamber was very late, as is shown by the 
fact that the vault was similar in type to the late Roman bath construc- 
tion, while the style of decoration was freer and more sophisticated than 
in earlier paintings. That there is such abundant evidence for a second 
story chamber at this spot argues that a second story did not extend far- 
ther than over the area 38, since no evidence for it was found elsewhere. 

We may therefore assume that this structure was a single, second- 
story room with a decorated barrel-vault of baked bricks. Such a 
structure, rising above the housetops and even above the neighboring 
city wall, probably served as a summer diwan. There the inhabitants 
could refresh themselves or sleep above the close heat of the lower 
chambers and above the swarming gnats and flies which seldom could 
rise so high without being swept away by the breezes.’ 


6 Above, pp. 15 ff. 
7 Herodotus, II, 95. 
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Whether this structure was open or not is unknown. In the debris 
no baked bricks were found that did not come from the vault, but 
the large stone found in 38a could have been a supporting pier. 
Structurally, then, the construction could have been open on the ends 
with the curve of the vault. On the sides, as well, there could have 
been openings between the supporting piers, low enough to fall below 
the vault and thus avoid the complications of a groin. 

Behind the building, in the fill of Wall Street, were found some 
notable mural fragments from mud brick walls. These are like the 
vault paintings only in that on one of them there is a nude figure 
(cf. above, pp. 257 f.). It is holding a wreath or garland, and an 
accompanying fragment shows a clothed figure with a scroll and a 
box. Their style and execution are much inferior to the vault decor- 
ations. Perhaps, nevertheless, they came from the walls of this diwan. 
The chamber in E4 was not open at one side, at least, since the whole 
height of the fallen wall was found in a chamber below. It is, then, 
inferable that these mural fragments came from the mud brick curtain 
walls of this chamber. 

It will be noted that both this chamber and that in E4 were added 
to houses occupied by the Roman soldiers. If not a coincidence, this 
hints that such structures may have been introduced by them from 
elsewhere. 

Finding these chambers raised the question of second stories in Dura. 
It will be noted that staircases to the roofs frequently are omitted in 
public buildings, while every private house, no matter how small, had 
one. The evidence for a second story is so notably absent as to prove 
that it did not ordinarily exist. Further, the best preserved houses 
under the embankments obviously did not have a second story on 
top of their very high lower floors. 

We must therefore assume that the open roofs were an important 
adjunct to domestic life. If they were used for sleeping in hot weather 
and for ordinary domestic pursuits, the well made stairways to them 
were amply justified. There must have been occasional lightly con- 
structed shelters on the roofs, either of poles and matting or of thin 
mud brick walls. The Roman legionaries may have constructed their 
more luxurious roof shelters after such a precedent. 

The type of decoration on this vault is discussed in section 2 of this 
chapter, but it may be said here that the scale of the figures is very 
different. On one piece, showing Venus at the bath attended by Cupid 
and by two women holding her garments, the central figure of the 
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goddess is only 0.58 m. high. The scale on most of the other smaller 
fragments is comparable to this. On another small fragment, however, 
is part of a beautiful face that is only a little less than life size. This 
indicates that there was some division of subject matter. Perhaps the 
larger head was a central portrait panel and the other subjects a 
horizontal frieze on either side of the vault. 

The painting is freer and more sophisticated than usual at Dura. 
It has a sketchy, accurate quality showing that the decorator was a 
real artist accustomed to his brushes. After the plaster had been sized 
with an all-over yellowish tone, the subjects were drawn in light orange 
lines. Then the flat tones of garments, faces, etc., were applied. After- 
ward they were modelled with darker tones to show folds and shading, 
and the whole drawing was outlined in dark sepia or black lines. The 
finishing touch was to apply highlights of white on faces and bodies. 

Through a second high plaster archway, the second half of the 
entry, 33, gives onto the courtyard. As in all the houses, this turn of 
the entry protects the courtyard from the street. This half-of the entry 
is 2.15 m. by 4.50 m., and is of no especial interest except for the even 
greater archway, 2.05 m. wide and 3.50 m. high, leading to the court- 
yard. This archway is decidedly parabolic and is not a true arch, 
being constructed without centering, and held only by the tenacity 
of the mortar used in its rubble construction. The rubble foundation 
of the wall in which this arch occurs, the west wall of the courtyard, 
is raised above the arch to cover and support it, rising in two steps 
to a height of 0.50 m. higher than the crown of the arch. ) 

No arches of rubble throughout the town are true thrust arches. 
To make a round arch, two semicircles of reinforced plaster were laid 
out on the ground. These were set opposite each other at the faces 
of the wall, and the opening between filled with rubble. Such is the 
strength-and quick-setting quality of the gypsum mortar used that the 
mason, like the Arab masons today, needed only to hold a stone in 
place for several moments to have it firmly fixed in place. 

In this entry passage occurs the large plaster basin common to 
nearly all the houses of Dura. Several theories as to the use of these 
basins have been advanced. They may either have been used for 
mixing plaster for smaller jobs of replastering in the house, or they 
may have been used as standards for the water jars that were brought 
to each house. This latter theory explains several similar basins made 
of basalt. Perhaps the plaster basins, with their several interior coats 
of plaster, were used for mixing plaster as well as water jar standards. 
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On the inside of the archway, to the south, is a graffito inscription® 
which could only have been made if the writer had stood on this 
plaster basin. 

The street door being of ordinary dimensions, the two great arches 
of the entry are only to give monumentality to the house courtyard, 
and to admit an abundance of light into the entry from the courtyard. 
The presence of a small window at the west end of this chamber high 
above the floor shows that entry 33 was originally a small chamber 
with a doorway of ordinary size. With such a large opening as is now 
there, no window would have been necessary. 

On entering the courtyard one comes into a rectangular area ap- 
proximately 8.00 m. by 12.00 m. The northern end was roofed over 
and supported by two arches. Although the central column and its base 
are both missing, a column drum was found in the courtyard debris 
and a buttress projects from either side of the court on the line of the 
edge of the tiled pavement. A single huge archway with a span of 
5.50 m. is possible, but the theory of a central column, even though 
it stood directly before the monumental entrance to diwan 36, is more 
tenable. Under this portico, on the west wall is the stair entrance, 
and in the open court on this same wall is the entrance to chamber 33. 
On the south wall is the entrance to diwan 40 with the small kitchen 
alcove to the east of it, and in the center of the courtyard is the cesspool. 

Diwan 40, on the south side of the court, is 5.50 m. by 7.70 m. The 
monumental doorway is reached by two plaster steps leading to the 
stone sill; cf. diwan 36, diwan 29 of House C, and diwan 77 of House I.® 
The trim of the door is composed of the ordinary three-part stone sill, 
two jambs surmounted by stone pilaster capitals moulded in a series 
of fillets and round curves in a degenerate Hellenistic style, and a 
stone lintel, which had fallen into the courtyard, with similar moulding 
and a soffit carved with an incised panel of conventionalized grapes 
and leaves. When the soffits are decorated, the designs are usually 
more simple. Sometimes traces of red paint are found in these panels 
and it is entirely possible that the whole trim of the door was sometimes 
painted. The inside of the later Synagogue jambs show traces of red 
paint, and on several random lintel stones there are also traces of 
polychromy. Frequently, as well, all the stone trim was whitewashed 
or given a very thin coat of plaster to hide its joints and imperfections. 

The reveals are of plaster but reflect the earlier stone construction 


8 No. 795, below, pp. 304 f. 
® Cf. above, Chapter VIII, section 1. 
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by projecting slightly into the chamber, to a distance of 0.08 m. 
Reveals are deepened either by a wall of heavier construction than 
necessary, or by reveal slabs that project into the chamber. Perhaps 
this was desirable not only for monumentality, but to accommodate 
the open door flanges entirely within the reveal depth. As is frequently 
the case, the stone jambs are set with a slight inward taper in the 
Hellenistic tradition, while the reveal sides are perpendicular. 

This diwan has a low plaster bench, 0.25 m. high and 1.50 m. wide 
which extends on three sides, diminishing to 0.90 m. wide on the 
front wall and interrupted only by the main doorway. This is in 
contrast to the larger diwan, 36, which contains no benches. In this 
chamber, however, were found several plaster blocks similar in size 
to those on which are found cast bas-relief heads. Also, the larger 
diwans elsewhere very seldom have plaster benches. It seems, there- 
fore, that the richer diwans must have used either cushions or wooden 
benches supported by these plaster blocks. 

On the east side of diwan 40, close above the bench, are two slight, 
round depressions, the sockets already described in discussing Houses D 
and B,1° which are, in this instance, 0.12 m.in diameter by 0.14 m. deep. 

The most distinctive feature of the room is the shelved niche on the 
west wall, 0.55 m. wide, 0.80 m. high, 0.50 m. deep, and 0.07 m. 
above the bench (pl. XVII, 3). The opening had a slightly raised 
rim and there was a rectangular base and head either of wood or 
stone, obviously an attempt to treat it architecturally with the repre- 
sentation of two columns supporting a lintel. The two shelves were 
constructed of poles and reeds overlaid with plaster. It is difficult not 
to associate a large ink splash on the back of the niche with the scribes 
who lived in this house. This diwan may have been their office. 

An interesting deviation from usual construction is seen in the 
doorway of the west wall that leads into 38a. Instead of the usual 
stone jamb capitals, they were modeled in plaster attached to the 
rectangular jam that supported the lintel. Level with the top of these 
false jamb capitals, about the entire room except for the main doorway, 
there was a plaster frieze. It was 2.28 m. above the floor and is the 
same as that which occurs again in chamber 31. It has been found 
in many places throughout the city and must have been made else- 
where, being attached to the wall with wooden pegs. 

One descends two steps from diwan 40 into a long narrow chamber, 
38a, 5.50 m. long and increasing in width from 1.70 m. to 2.20 m. 

10 Above, pp. 219 and 225. 
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That is to say, referring to the entry dimensions, the partition between 
this chamber and the entry was made askew. That it was built later 
is evident from this distortion and from the fact that it does not join 
the other walls but overlaps a niche at the south end and a closed 
doorway at the other. This doorway was made into a niche 0.50 m. 
deep by 1.70 m. wide by being closed with a thin partition. This 
early doorway leading to the entry, 33, is unusually wide because the 
reveal slabs have been removed, and the present opening is the space 
left for a doorway of normal size without its stone trim and plaster 
reveals. 

In the south wall is a high, small window, showing that chamber 38 
was originally lighted by windows. Where the west wall of this chamber 
meets the south wall, it covers a niche whose opening was remade 
in the corner of the new partition in such a way that it is very in- 
conspicuous, and was a secret niche like that in C 27. 

The east wall of this chamber has a niche near the south corner 
which corresponds in height and dimensions to that in the west wall 
of 38a. The early chamber 38 was then a chamber 4.50 m. by 5.40 m. 
It had a doorway leading into the later entry 33, also a doorway 
leading to 40. On either side was a niche, symmetrically placed, and 
there was one in the center of the back wall. It was lighted by at least 
one window in the south wall. 

In the east wall, beside the doorway, are two large beam-holes 
whose beams could not have supported a floor since they projected 
from the wall at a very steep upward angle. They were probably an 
interior bracing against the thrust of the roof diwan above. 

In the west wall a very low doorway, 1.15 m. high by 0.70 m. wide 
constructed of rubble, opens to the cellar beneath the entry. Because 
the entry floor above descended from south to north, this cellar con- 
tinued only to about 1.85 m. from the north end, when its ceiling 
became too low. At this end were four oil jars. 

Diwan 33 includes in its suite the chamber beneath the stair and 33a 
back of it (pl. XI, 1). Originally the door from the diwan to these closets 
was 1.70 m. wide. Such a doorway indicates that 33a, between the 
time that it was the house entry and was built up with the staircase, 
was a small chamber adjoining the diwan. The back or west wall of 
the diwan extends 5.55 m. high and contains two windows which are 
in a very bad state of preservation but which must have been similar 
to those found in the adjoining room, 31. In the rubble foundations 
on either side of the doorway is a niche. The north one is 0.80 m. 
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deep by 0.60'm. wide and seriously impairs the strength of the rubble 
wall. It is roughly finished and 0.60 m. from the floor. The niche to 
the south is 0.80 m. wide and only 0.30 m. deep. 

By far the largest and most important diwan in the house is 36, 
6.70 m. by 9.60 m., which was added in the later history of the building 
(above, pp. 224 f.). Its great doorway, which opened beneath the portico 
of the courtyard, is approached by two steps. It is 2.02 m. wide, as 
wide as the main entrance to the Synagogue, and its reveal depth was 
greatly increased by two ponderous interior buttresses that are 0.60 m. 
wide and project 0.30 m. into the room. The floor of this chamber 
is of excellent plaster mixed with small pebbles, and there were found 
in it several plaster bench supports hinting at the existence of a wooden 
bench. Under its floor, which is 0.70 m. above the courtyard, were 
found several of the blocks which came from the ceiling of 31. At the 
height of the jamb capitals of the doorway leading to 31 there was 
a decorative cornice about the room composed. of simple bands and 
fillets 0.18 m. high and 2.48 m. above the floor. Such a large room, 
later added to the house, must certainly have been the meeting place 
of the non-commissioned officers whose portraits are on the ceiling 
blocks of the adjoining chamber. This suite, then, had almost a public 
character. 

Room 31 is 7.70 m. by 5.25 m. and is the best preserved room in the 
house. Its floor is of hard red earth and the walls, with the plaster 
intact, are preserved up to the turn of the ceiling, 5.52 m. above the 
floor. On the west side, near the ceiling, are three windows, regularly 
spaced, that opened on the street (pl. XVII, 1). These are 4.02 m. from 
the floor, and are 0.23 m. wide and 0.42 m. high, with their reveal slanting 
outward and downward to an opening 1.20 m. by 1.47 m. on the 
exterior. The windows are framed in gypsum plaster 0.12 m. wide 
which held imbedded at the edge either panes of glass or sheets of 
gypsum crystal. Since much of the sheet gypsum was found nearby, 
the glazing was probably done with this. The heads of the windows 
were reinforced with poles inset into the plaster, and about the opening 
larger horizontal and vertical strips of wood were imbedded as an 
inside frame to the glass. 

At a height of 2.34 m. above the floor is attached a cast plaster 
cornice (pl. XVII, 1). It is 0.15 m. wide and of a type found throughout 
the city. Moulded in low relief on a cyma reversa surface are Dionysiac 
masks, musical instruments, and paraphernalia pertaining to the god. 
Beneath, on a fillet band, is a design of shells and dolphins. The pattern 
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repeats every 0.72 m. and the cornice is attached with wooden pegs 
about 0.22 m. apart. 

The ceiling was composed of plaster blocks 0.27 m. by 0.48 m. by 
0.06 m. thick. It may be added to the account of them given below 
that the designs, outside of the portraits, are very similar to the 
designs found on baked ceiling tiles found not only in the Synagogue 
but in other larger buildings of the city. Here, it will be noted, the 
designs were meant for square tiles, and, being on rectangular blocks, 
are cut off on the sides. It means either that they were made elsewhere 
and cut down or that the artist, with cartoons of the standard patterns, 
copied his designs on blocks that were too narrow for them. That 
several of the blocks were found under the floor of diwan 36 shows that 
there are two periods in the ceiling decoration and that, at the time the 
ceiling was renovated, the plaster floor of diwan 36 was made. Either 
these blocks fell from the ceiling and, being broken, were replaced with 
new ones, or they were taken out purposely so that their subject matter 
could be changed. 

The history of ‘“The House of the Scribes” is long and complex, but 
there is evidence of two major periods, the first being subdivided again 
into two periods. It was first built against House B, and assumed then the 
aspect of an ordinary middle-class dwelling (pl. XI, 2). The entry from 
the lower level of Wall Street (33a) was screened from the courtyard by 
a partition from the north side of the court, or by a chamber, X, that 
continued across the north side of the courtyard. On the west side of 
the courtyard was a single diwan, 33, and chamber 33b that was 
entered from the courtyard and from 38. On the south side was the 
principal diwan, 40, with its adjoining chamber 38. In the southeast 
corner of the courtyard a column formed a kitchen shelter, and in the 
center of the courtyard was the cesspool. There must have been 
a stairway to the roof, either on the east side of the courtyard or across 
the front of chamber X. 

In the second period the inhabitants had gained enough wealth to 
tile the courtyard. Because the level of Wall Street had risen, the door 
was raised 0.95 m. above the earlier level. Thus was formed, under the 
upper entry floor, a cellar which was entered by a doorway in the north 
wall of diwan 33. This arrangement is exactly that of House B. The 
kitchen alcove, formerly a roof supported by a column, was built up 
with walls to form a small chamber. 

At this time, or shortly afterward, the house was purchased by the 
non-commissioned officers of the Roman army. They closed the upper 
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entry door with mud brick mortared with plaster, and constructed in 
the east end of the entry the present enclosed stairway to the roof. The 
cellar adjoining 33 being thus made much smaller, the doorway to it was 
filled up until it was only 0.80 m. wide (pl. XI, 1). Chamber X and 
the elbow of the entry were torn down to make way for a portico of 
two arches on the line of their front wall. The area of 31 and 36 was 
bought or otherwise acquired from House B, and the chambers occupy- 
ing it entirely destroyed to make room for the huge new diwan and 
the adjoining chamber with its ceiling of painted bricks. Chamber 38 
was halved by a partition, and the west half was made into an entry 
that slanted down to a great archway newly opened into 33, the other 
half of the new entry. The east wall of this chamber was also replaced 
by a great archway to the courtyard. Under entry 38 was formed 
a small cellar reached from 38a. ‘The former doorway between 38 and 
entry 33 was closed by a thin partition. The upper street door was 
made with simple stone trim over which was set a faience saucer. 
Above the door the mud brick wall was strengthened by using plaster 
mortar, such as was used to close the former street door at 33a. The 
whole house was replastered, the earlier plaster being hacked to give it 
a rough surface to which the new plaster would adhere. At the south- 
west street corner a great buttress was built that supported the wall 
against the thrust of a roof diwan that was built over the walls of former 
chamber 38. After the house had been occupied for a time, some of the 
ceiling blocks of 31 were removed and put beneath the new plaster 
floor in diwan 36. At the same time that this plaster floor was laid, two 
buttresses on either side of the diwan door were added to give it added 
monumentality and reveal depth. 

In this last period, apart from the evidence of the ceiling blocks, it is 
apparent that the house had access to more money than its size war- 
rants. The changes are all of an expensive character, and the new 
chambers 31 and 36, along with the roof diwan, indicate that the build- 
ing was used by other than normal house dwellers. 


II]. INTERIOR DECORATION 


The House of the Scribes was not only rebuilt but also redecorated 
in the last years of Dura’s existence, in the fifties of the third century. 
The residents had had no time to cover the walls with the usual scratch- 
ings and drawings. The house has yielded only two scratched drawings 
and three scratched inscriptions, one of the latter belonging to an 


18* 
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earlier period in the life of the house. Otherwise the wall plaster is 
immaculately white and presents an unusually clean and smooth 
surface. 

Except for the roof-pavilion, the house was decorated in the most 
common style of wall decoration at Dura. The wall plaster of the 
rooms was not painted, but left dead white. No dado was built to serve 
as a connecting link between the wall decoration and the floor. At 
about half of its height the monotony of the white surface of the walls 
was interrupted by the usual moulded plaster cornice of the Bacchic 
type. As in other houses of Dura the cornice was certainly painted. 
Unfortunately not one of the extant cornices preserves remains of 
colors sufficient for restoring the painting. Above the cornice the white 
surface of the wall continued up to the flat ceiling. In its upper part 
this surface was differentiated by the narrow windows described above. 
Their stucco mouldings might perhaps have been colored. No remains 
of an upper cornice were found in the house (pl. XVII, 1). 

In room 31 this decoration is excellently preserved. If we imagine 
the room with its decoration: the pure white surface of the walls, 
interrupted by brightly painted cornice friezes and by elegant windows 
in the upper part of the back wall and leading up to the gay carpet-like 
symphony of the painted brick coffers of the flat ceiling, all in the 
subdued light of the narrow windows, but brightened from time to 
time by the stream of light which came from the door, we may feel 
a certain respect for the artistic taste of the interior decorators of Dura. 

This is not the place to analyze the system of wall decoration 
described above as it appears at Dura. That will be done in our final 
publication. I may, however, say a few words on the origin and the 
meaning of this system. The system as such is certainly a survival from 
the most ancient systems of wall painting, which are closely connected 
with the structural features of the walls. We have examples of such wall 
painting in monuments discovered both in the East and in the West 
and there is no way of saying whether the West borrowed this system 
from the East or the same natural way of constructing the walls led 
both the East and West independently to the same solution of the 
decorative problem. 

In Europe the best preserved example of the early system is presented 
by a small underground funeral camera of Panticapaeum of the fourth 
century B. C. The walls of this sepulchral room are decorated as 
follows. A yellowish neutral dado separates the wall from the floor. 

1 Cf. section 6, below. 
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There follows the surface of the wall painted red below and yellow 
above. The two parts are separated by a continuous narrow white 
stripe which runs horizontally about half way up the wall. The upper 
part of the wall is occupied by a wide frieze on which athletic imple- 
ments are painted as if suspended from nails.” I gave an analysis of this 
system of decoration in my book on the decorative wall painting of 
South Russia? and quoted the prehistoric, eastern, and western parallels 
to it. There is not the slightest doubt that the scheme was structural. 
It matches the constituent parts of the wall: the dado made of heavy 
boulders and covered with plaster, the wall itself made of stamped clay 
or mud or of unbaked bricks of mud or clay held together by a 
horizontal wooden beam, and the wooden frieze or cornice which 
connected the wall with the ceiling and was used for suspending from 
heavy nails various utensils and other objects, such as articles of 
clothing. . 

This early system of decoration of which the foregoing is a late 
example existed in its primitive forms for centuries and never died out. 
Out of it, in connection with architecture based on the use of cut 
stones for building the walls, developed in the sixth and the following 
centuries a more ambitious and more diversified scheme, the various 
stages in the development of the so-called first Pompeian style. It is to 
be noted that in almost all the forms of this ‘“‘structive”’ style the central 
stripe — a survival of the connecting beam — is retained as a mere 
ornamental device. 

The system of wall decoration at Dura certainly goes back to the 
same prototypes, the plaster cornice in the middle of the wall being 
certainly a survival of the dividing and connecting stripe of the 
“‘structive’’ style. At Dura the system is not Greek in its origin. It goes 
back to oriental prototypes, the only Greek addition being the trans- 
formation of the median stripe into a Hellenized cornice-frieze. 

It is much more difficult to form an idea of the system of decoration 
of the vaulted roof-pavilion of the second story. Many fragments of 
the wall plaster of the barrel vault and perhaps of the walls of this 
room are preserved, but few could be put together. It seems as if the 
barrel vault was decorated by star-like rosettes on a blue ground, the 
center of the vault being occupied by a large head, perhaps a portrait. 
A set of figures (the highest is 0.58 cm.; cf. below, section 3) formed 


2 M. Rostovtzeff, Ancient Decorative Wall Painting in South Russia, pp. 70 ff., and 
pls. XXVI and XXVII. 
2 Op. cit., pp. 126 ff. 
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apparently a kind of wide frieze; the figures are not high enough to be 
put in one of the lunettes of the room, which are 2.28 m. high. Since 
the extant fragments show a slight curve it is natural to suggest that 
they belonged to a frieze with rows of figures which ran along the 
bottom of the vault. Remains of two figures (p. 269, above) much 
larger than the figures of the supposed frieze might have belonged to 
the decoration of one of the walls of the room, or to that of one of the 
lunettes. 

If this distribution of the fragments, suggested by Pearson, be correct, 
the mural decoration of the room presents a curious mixture of Greco- 
Roman and oriental elements. Vaults with a head in the centre and 
decorated by a continuous pattern of floral character (more or less 
stylized) are common in the Greco-Roman world, especially in barrel- 
vaulted tombs. I have collected the evidence bearing on this point* in 
dealing with barrel-vaulted tombs of South Russia of the first three 
centuries after Christ. The same publication gives examples of painted 
lunettes in barrel-vaulted tombs. 

Not so common is the appearance of a broad frieze of figures which 
divides, or better, connects the painting of the barrel vault and that 
of the walls. Of course figured friezes at the top of a wall are common 
in mural decorations of the first and the following Pompeian styles. 
However, in these cases the frieze as such isa structural feature borrow- 
ed from classical architecture. It is narrow, and its structural cha- 
racter is emphasized by the upper and lower lines dividing the frieze 
from the rest of the decorations. The arrangement and the prevailing 
idea of the Greco-Iranian wall decorations of South Russia is different. 
In some tombs of the second Christian century the walls are painted 

In imitation of colored marbles in the incrustation technique. Above 
the heavy imitation marble begins the barrel vault decorated with 
garlands, leaves, buds, flowers, and birds scattered all over its surface. 
The lower part of this vault, however, is occupied by scenes of hunting, 
fighting, banqueting and the like. No lines above and below charac- 
terize these scenes as belonging to a frieze.® Similar though more clas- 
sical is the frieze of tomb I of Marissa® and the frieze of the Palmyrene 
house of Dura described above (p. 12). 

Though we do not know whether the frieze of our house was limited by 


4 Op. cit., p. 218 and passim. 
5 Op. cit., p. 283 ff. Monuments of the mixed inscrustation and floral style. 
6 M. H. Swindler, Ancient Painting from the Earliest Times to the Period of Christian 


Art (1929), figs. 556—558. 
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lines above and below, I am inclined to compare it with those of South 
Russia and of Marissa, and to regard it as a feature of oriental wall 
painting rather than of the Greco-Roman. If large figures were painted 
over the walls of the room, as Pearson suggests, this would be another 
trait connecting the decoration of this room with the Orient. It is well 
known to all students of Dura that rows of figures in one or two 
registers painted over the surface of a wall are a typical feature of wall 
painting as it appears in the temples of Dura. ‘This system of decoration 
is certainly oriental, although it is quite common in the earlier wall 
painting of Greece and Etruria. It is very probable that in Greece it 
was first used by the Ionians of Asia Minor and that it was this Ionian 
and oriental style which was cultivated by the Etruscans. 


III. THE FRAGMENT OF A PAINTING OF APHRODITE 
(Pl. XLIII) 


In the vestibule (38) of the House of the Scribes, and in the 
adjoining room (38a) was found an interesting fragment representing 
Aphrodite, Eros, and female attendants. Apparently the piece, which 
was backed with baked brick, came from a wall of that material, 
and since the fragment was found high up in the debris of a baked 
brick barrel vault it is almost certain that it fell from a second story. 
The construction of the barrel vault is very late in the history of Dura, 
and the above-mentioned fragment of Aphrodite and her attendants 
belongs to the same late date, that is, not before the middle of the third 
century of our era. The height of Aphrodite is 0.89 m. 

The picture is painted on a fine quality of sized plaster of yellowish 
color, not in fresco, but on the dry plaster in tempera. First the figures 
were outlined in rosy brown, then the outline was filled with flat tones 
over which dark lines were added for details of muscles and drapery 
folds, and finally high lights of white on faces and bodies formed the 
finishing touches. This technique rarely occurs on the paintings of 
Dura, but quite similar in technique are the fragments of a scene of 
sacrifice discovered by Cumont.! 

In the center of the composition on our fragment stands Aphrodite, 
nude, the weight of her body supported by her right leg; the left leg is 
bent at the knee, but both legs are pressed very close together so that 
the heels almost touch. On her feet she wears anklets. Behind her is 
a blue garment with a light brown border and folds on either side; the 

1 Cumont, Fouilles, Tableau XVIII, pl. LX, and pp. 134 ff. 
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details of border and folds are marked with black lines. The mantle 
forms an effective background for the nude body. The head is turned 
slightly to her left, and behind her head is a nimbus of white color to 
indicate silver. The left eye and the greater part of the hair is missing ; 
the arrangement of the hair is therefore not clear. Since her left arm 
disappears behind the tip of the mantle, and since her right hand holds 
a pink object which seems to be a mirror, it is clear that she herself is 
not holding the garment. 

On the right of Aphrodite, but a little further in the background, 
stands a winged Eros with legs crossed, a conventional form for a 
figure at rest. The large, drooping wings, outlined in rosy brown, are 
of the late Roman type.? His empty left hand is lowered; with his 
uplifted right hand he grasps the drapery of Aphrodite. 

On either side of this group were two draped female figures, no 
doubt the attendants of the goddess. Neither of the heads is preserved. 
Under the one on the left seems to be a footstool, but her feet do not 
rest on it. She wears a greyish mantle with tight sleeves, the folds of 
which are marked with brown. Her undergarment is pink. With her 
left hand she seems to be holding one side of Aphrodite’s garment; 
her right hand rests on her knee. Behind her appears the right half of 
the back of a chair, criss-crossed to represent wicker work. Of the 
second female figure only one hand and a small fraction of the body is 
preserved. She wore a pink mantle the folds of which are marked with 
brown, and a greyish white undergarment. 

The draped female figure on the right of Aphrodite, behind Eros, 
wears a rose colored garment. Her missing right arm must have been 
uplifted to hold the high edge of Aphrodite’s drapery. Of the second 
female figure very little is preserved. In front of her is an object which 
may be a table with sloping legs. 

The artist has taken a high point of view, so that the floor, above 
a thick reddish brown border, is visible in good perspective. His 
Aphrodite and Eros are based on typically Greek forms. The idea of 
drapery as a foil for a nude figure occurs already in the fifth century on 
a metope of the Parthenon now in the British Museum.® 

The interpretation of the group offers difficulties. It may be Aphro- 
dite at the bath attended by two women holding her garment. The 
white nimbus, however, is suitable, as we shall see below, to Aphrodite 

2 The large drooping wings of our Eros also occur on the painted panel from 


Dura, see colored frontispiece in Rep. II. 
8 E. A. Gardner, Handbook of Greek Sculpture, p. 271, fig. 56, Lapith and Centaur. 
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Urania. Perhaps the artist had the sixth Homeric Hymn in mind, for 
there Aphrodite was carried on the waves of the sea to Cyprus where 
she was received and clothed in beautiful garments by the Horai, or he 
may have been inspired by Stasinus of Cyprus, according to whom the 
Horai and the Charites drape Aphrodite.* 

The closest analogy to Aphrodite is the daughter of the Egyptian 
king bathing in the Nile and holding the infant Moses in her arms, 
a picture found in the Jewish Synagogue of Dura. Behind her on the 
shore stand her attendants who are draped in the same manner as the 
attendants of the goddess of heavenly love. 

The same pose as that of our Aphrodite is found on a bas-relief from 
Dura, representing Aphrodite Anadyomene, but as such she is without 
drapery.®° There are also parallels to the drapery behind our Aphrodite, 
as, for example, the nude goddess on a Pompeian fresco,® but in that 
case Aphrodite herself holds her drapery with her right hand and it 
falls over her left shoulder. Although the pose of the body is practically 
the same as on our Aphrodite, the head is turned slightly to her right 
and she looks down ataseated figure of Adonis. Between them is Eros, 
whose wings, as on all other representations of Cupid on Pompeian 
frescoes, are of an earlier type. Another example is Aphrodite Urania 
holding her drapery behind her.’ 

Other examples of the nimbus on paintings found at Dura are the 
three Palmyrene gods and the Tyche of Dura and the Tyche of Pal- 
myra on a picture representing the sacrifice of the Roman tribune, now 
at Yale,’ the seated goddess served by a standing youth, the standing 
draped goddess,!° and the Palmyrene gods standing on globes.1! For 
Aglibol the nimbus is pink or rose color, for the other Palmyrene gods 


4 Cf. Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, pp. 22 f. See also Rapp in 
Roscher, Lex., s. v. Horai, 2715, and Furtwangler in Roscher, Lex., s. v. Aphrodite, 398. 

5 Cumont, Fouilles, pl. LXXXV, 2, and p. 226. 

6 Reinach, Répertoire de Peintures Grecques et Romaines, p. 400, fig. 1; W. Helbig, 
Wandgemdlde der Stddte Campaniens (1868), no. 965; L. Stephani, ‘“‘Nimbus und 
Strahlenkranz,” Mémoires de l’ Académie Impériale des Sciences de St. Pétersbourg, VI. 
Série, Sciences politiques, histoire et philologie, LX (1859), p. 390 (30). 

7 A. B. Cook, Zeus, II, p. 68, fig. 27 (b) and n. 2 (for Venus Caelestis on coins). 
For Aphrodite Urania, the goddess of heavenly love, and for Virgo Caelestis, who 
was considered to be a moon goddess in Roman Carthage, see O. Gruppe, Griechische 
Mythologie, pp. 1363—1365. 

8 Cumont, Fouilles, Tableau VI, pl. L. 

9 Cumont, op. cit., Tableau VII, pl. LI, 2. 

10 Cumont, op. cit., Tableaux X and XI, pl. LIII, 2. 

11 Cumont, op. cit., Tableau XVII, pls. LV and LVII. 
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yellow, that is, golden, appropriate attributes for divinities of light.” 
On a drawing of a cult scene found in the temple of Azzanathkona the 
statue of the Palmyrene sun god Jarhibol wears a rayed nimbus.” 

In general it may be said that all deities, the heroized dead, and even 
personifications of rivers, mountains, and cities may wear the nimbus; 
to verify this one need only glance at the long list in Stephani, “Nimbus 
und Strahlenkranz,” or the index under nimbus in Helbig, Wand- 
gemdlde.* Nor can the color of the nimbus in all cases be explained. 
The yellow nimbus of the Palmyrene gods is appropriately worn by 
Apollo, so too the blue nimbus of Zeus is suitable because he is a dweller 
of the blue sky,!* but it is not clear why Circe should wear a blue 
nimbus.!” Neither the blue nimbus of Demeter?® nor that of Leda!® nor 
that of Hypnos”° are easily explained. Apollo, who usually has a 
yellow nimbus, occasionally is depicted with a blue one,”! or even with 
one of green color,?? and Dionysus has either a blue or a white nimbus,”# 
whereas Phrixos is depicted with a green one.*4 It is, however, very 
suitable that Selene should wear a white nimbus,”> although she some- 
times wears a blue one.”6 

In most cases the color of the nimbus of Aphrodite is not given,?’ 
but when the color is mentioned it is either white,** as on our Aphrodite, 
or-pluc? 

It is suitable that our Aphrodite Urania, as goddess of heavenly love, 
or as a moon goddess, Virgo Caelestis, as she was called in Roman 
Carthage,*° should wear a white nimbus. 

12 Cumont, op. cit., pp. 97, 106, 107, n. I, 130, 131. 

13 Rep. V, p. 153 and pl. XXXVI, 2—3. 

14 See n. 6, above. 

15 Helbig, op. cit., nos. 201, 203, 204, 214; Reinach, op. cit., p. 29, 3. 

16 See Cook, Zeus, I, pp. 34 ff., p. 40, n. 4. 

1” Helbig, no. 1329; Reinach, p. 173, 6; Stephani, p. 425 (65). 

18 Helbig, no. 176; Reinach, p. 50, 2. 

19 Helbig, no. 143. 

20 Helbig, no. 974. 

21 Helbig, no. 232, 4. 

22 Helbig, no. 1158. 

*3 Helbig, no. 388 (blue), no. 395 (white). 

24 Helbig, no. 1256. 

25 Helbig, no. 955. 

26 Sogliano, Le Pitture Murali Campane (Naples, 1879), no. 457. 

27 As in Reinach, pp. 54, 5; 55, 9; 60, 3. 

*8 Helbig, no. 336; Stephani, p. 414 (54), I. 

9 Helbig, nos. 291, 317, 2; Stephani, p. 414 (54), 3. 

30 See above, n. 7. 
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[V. PAINTED PLASTER CEILING BLOCKS 
FROM ROOMS 31 AND 36 


A. Description. 


In room 31 were found one hundred and fifteen painted plaster 
blocks, of which the whole or major part is preserved. They measure 
0.47/0.48 m. X 0.26/0.27 m. x 0.05/0.06 m. A piece of a mould in which 
they were made was also found. Eight more bricks with the same or 
similar designs were found under the floor of diwan 36, directly in front 
of the door to 31. 

In all except three cases the design itself occupies the center of the 
oblong and is framed at each end by an arc of a circle whose approxim- 
ate center is the center of the block; the arcs are red outlined in black. 
The three exceptions, where the arcs are missing, are designs of 
garlands and patterns. Four of the portrait heads have the top at the 
narrow side of the block; all the other heads have the tops at the broad 
side of the block. 

The following chart shows the variety of patterns and the number of 
each that was found. 


. ? ‘ Room 31 Room 36 
A. Fruit, floral, and animal designs: 


Four pomegranates ‘i I 
Four oranges? 18 

Cluster of grapes II I 
Pine cones? 17 
Four-petalled rose 18 

Garlands 19 

Gazelle I I 

B. Heads of divinities: 

Flora 2 

Pan 

Silenus? I 


C. Portrait busts: 


With inscriptions 
Without inscriptions 


D. Blocks with no paint left 


oO nwo 
i 








115 8 
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The technique of painting is like that used elsewhere in Dura, 
a chalky paint applied to the white surface of the plaster. The color 
flakes off very easily and therefore I am inclined to believe that it was 
applied to dry plaster rather than painted in the true fresco manner. The 
colors found on these blocks, red, pink, orange, brown, green, and black, 
correspond closely to those used in the larger frescoes. Blue is missing. 

The style of the portrait heads is very like that of the Fayum por- 
traits! with the large pupils of the eyes touching the upper lids and thus 
giving a serious expression to the face. The heads are all in full front 
view, again like the majority of the Fayum portraits. A very close 
parallel to the head of Heliodorus is found in contemporary painting 
at Palmyra in the tomb of Magharat el-Jedidah. In room D of the 
tomb the pilasters are painted with figures of Victories who hold above 
their heads round medallions in which are painted portrait busts. One 
of these? has the same smooth hair, the mustache and beard marked 
by short vertical strokes, and the eyeballs touching the upper lids, that 
are seen in the portrait of Heliodorus. A bust framed in a circle seems 
to be a tradition well established in the period of the early Roman 
Empire and one that survived the Byzantine period.? 

The fruit, floral, and animal patterns are all found elsewhere at 
Dura;* cf. the examples from the Synagogue on plate XLVI. Except 
for the so-called oranges and pine cones they are all easily identifiable 
as flowers and fruits well known to the ancient world. Oranges are not 
thought to have been known in the Mediterranean regions and western 
Asia until a much later date.® The citron on the other hand was well 
known, but it is oval rather than round in shape.® The fruit on the 


1 Swindler, Ancient Painting, figs. 511—519, cf. E. Pfuhl, “‘Griechischagyptische 
Mumienbildnisse,” Ente, XV (1933), pp. 49 ff. 

2 Chabot, Choix d’Inscriptions de Palmyre, pp. too ff., and pl. XVIII, I. 

3 At Kertch: Swindler, op. cit., fig. 602; N. H. J. Westlake, History of Design 
in Mural Painting (1902—1905), II, p. 85, pl. XCVIII, A. In Egypt: at Baouit, 
C. Diehl, Manuel d’Art Byzantin® (1925), I, fig. 21; at el-Khargeh, O. M. Dalton, 
Byzantine Art and Archeology (1911), fig. 172. 

4 Cf. Rep. IV, pp. 42 ff., for painted bricks in the House of the Cistern, where 
grapes, pomegranates, roses, and pine cones are found. Cf. also the bricks from 
the Synagogue (below, pp. 384 ff.), with representations of oranges, grapes, pome- 
granates, gazelles, pine cones, and roses; the ornament on the niche in the Synagogue 
with grapes, pine cones, oranges, and pomegranates (below, p. 321); the paintings 
of the Christian Chapel, the arch of the aedicula of which might have been painted 
by the same painter (Rep. V, pls. XLI and XLIII). 

5 Encyclopaedia Brittanica, XI ed., art. orange. 

6 Tbid., art. citron. 
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blocks looks exactly like our oranges and one is tempted to identify 
them as such. If they were meant to represent apples, one would 
expect the break where the stem is attached to be indicated. In a paint- 
ed frieze at Delos a floral design contains fruits that also look like 
oranges.’ 

It is possible that the cross-hatched oval fruits that I have called 
pine cones were meant to represent pineapples. In the painted bricks 
found in the Synagogue and in the House of the Cistern a similar 
cross-hatched fruit is found, in a cluster of three with long thin leaves 
beside them; there the fruit is white, light green, or yellow and the 
cross-hatching is always in black. The leaves do not seem to be those 
of a pine tree.® Could the fruit be a pineapple? In Assyrian art a 
similar cross-hatched yellow fruit is found, represented growing on 
a sacred tree, which Owen Jones calls a pineapple. I can find out 
nothing about the pineapple in antiquity.1° 

Plaster joins varying in thickness from 0.015 to 0.07 m. with beam 
marks on them still attached to the sides of some of the blocks show 
clearly that the blocks were used in a beamed ceiling; the same is 
true of the painted bricks in the Synagogue, and probably of the bricks 
found in other houses at Dura.4 I have not found any parallels for 
such a combination of bricks or plaster blocks and wooden beams; the 
reason may well be that very few, if any, ancient beamed ceilings are 
extant. In the Parthian buildings at Seleucia!’ fragments of burnt bricks 
with decorative designs in relief were found but are supposed to have 
been inserted in the walls to form long friezes. The later Assyrian 
ceramic decoration, knob plates and knobs, were all apparently used 
in the walls,!* and the Sassanian plaster ornament was all on the walls. 


7 Encyclop. of Color and Decoration (London, 1928), pl. XXV, fig. 57. 

8 Baur in Rep. IV, p. 44, assumes that the needles are worn away on the brick 
from the House of the Cistern with this pattern on it. In none of the examples, 
however, found in the Synagogue could I see traces of pine needles. 

9 O. Jones, Grammar of Ornament (1856), pl. XII, 14. 

10 [It is fairly certain that the pineapple is really an American fruit; cf. most 
recently M. O. Johnson, The Pineapple (Honolulu, 1935), pp. t—6. The Editors. ] 

11 During the season of 1932—33, in addition to the bricks found in the House 
of the Scribes and in the Synagogue (below, pp. 384 ff.), two painted bricks were 
found in M7 Wr2 (measuring 0.29 m. x 0.29 m. x 0.04 m.), about twenty bricks in 
the frigidarium of the Roman bath C3A (room 5; they measure 0.23 — 0.27m. x 
x 0.23 — 0.27m. X 0.05 m.), and a number of unpainted blocks of the same 
measurements in C3 B11. 

12 Waterman, Preliminary Report on the Excavation at Tel Umar (1931), p. 25. 

13 W. Andrae, Coloured Ceramics from Ashur (1925), pp. 63 ff. 
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The ceilings at Samarra were without exception flat-beamed ones,” 
but there is no record of ornament on them. 

Wooden ceilings with exposed beams were very generally used in 
antiquity. In a rock cut tomb of the XII dynasty at Beni-Hassan, 
Durm? sees the prototype of a beamed ceiling. There an imitation 
beam is cut out of the rock through the center of the ceiling. According 
to the reconstruction of the palace at Persepolis, given in Perrot and 
Chipiez,!* the main hall of the palace was covered with a beamed 
wooden ceiling. The use of beamed ceilings with wooden coffers or 
sections between the beams in Greece is attested by Pliny, XXX, 40, 
I—2, who says that Pausias of Sicyon (of the fourth century) was the 
first to paint the wooden coffers between the beams.” Wall paintings 
at Pompeii contain pictures of beamed ceilings.?® The suggestion has 
been made that the logical origin of the coffered ceiling lies in a combin- 
ation of wooden beams and tiles, and in the reconstruction of the 
temple of Apollo at Delos a porch ceiling of wooden beams and ter- 
racotta coffer lids has been proposed.?9 

A beamed ceiling with painted bricks or plaster blocks set into it may 
have originated through a combination of an ornamented beamed 
ceiling with the coffered stone ceilings used by the Romans. In the 
tomb of Elahbel at Palmyra, of the second century A. D., there is a 
coffered ceiling with white rosettes on a blue ground.”° Although 
a decorated ceiling such as that of the Synagogue may have been 
influenced by the use of stone coffers, in apperance it must have 
resembled much more closely the later Turkish and Arab painted 
wooden ceilings where the rectangular wooden panels marked off by 


14 E. Herzfeld, Der Wandschmuck der Bauten von Samarra (1923), p. 2. > 

18 J. Durm, Constructive und polychrome Details der griechischen Baukunst (1880), 
pl. V. 

16 G. Perrot, C. Chipiez, History of Art in Persia (1892), pp. 80 ff., pl. facing 
p. 328 and fig. 160. 

1” Daremberg-Saglio, III, 2, lacunar, pp. go2 ff. 

18 In the House of Spurius Mesor, for example, G. Rodenwaldt, Die Kunst der 
Antike (1927), p. 565. 

19 L. B. Holland, P. Davis, Am. Jour. Arch., XXXVIII (1934), pp. 71—8o. 
Cf. especially p. 78. “The whole topic of the coffered ceiling, moreover, points 
to an original construction of tiles on wooden framework, rather than one involving 
the advanced skill required to produce broad wooden planks.” Cf. further the 
trivoxes Spogikoi mentioned in the Delian inventories (Durrbach-Roussel, Inscr. de 
Délos, 1417 A, II, 17; cf. R. Vallois, Mélanges Holleaux [1913], pp. 297 ff.) as forming 
part of the Aphrodisium. 

20 Chabot, Choix d’Inscriptions de Palmyre, p. 89. 
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close set beams are each painted with a complete geometric or floral 
pattern.?! 

Decoration of some sort was used on ceilings from an early period. 
At Beni-Hassan, for example, in the same tomb mentioned above, the 
ceiling between the stone beam and the walls is painted with a star 
design. Pliny’s mention of wooden coffers is in connection with the 
painting of them. Stone coffers were generally painted,?? as in the Parthe- 
non and in the Propylaea (gold stars in recessed paneling), or carved with 
relief ornament as at the temple of Baalbek. A stone coffer with a head 
painted on it was found from the monument of Xanthus,* and many 
examples of stone coffers with heads of divinities in relief are known.”4 

Roman painted ceilings of the early Empire use animal, floral, and 
mythological subjects,” but single heads of divinities such as those of 
Pan and Flora in our series seem to be lacking.*® In South Russia 
parallels to this are found, where a head of Persephone, with whom 
perhaps the Flora is to be identified, is used as a ceiling decoration in 
several tombs. The earliest is a tomb of the fourth century B. C. in the 
mound of the Great Blisnitza where a painted bust of Persephone?’ 
surrounded by leaves and flowers occupies the center of the ceiling. 
On a vault at Kertch, of the first century A. D., a painted bust of 
Persephone (or Demeter) in a circular wreath again is in the center 
of the ceiling.** In the catacomb of Alcimus, also at Kertch and of the 
first century, a similar head is found,” but in this case treated as a mask 
without a neck, as is the head of Flora at Dura. Some of the painted 
ceilings imitate beamed ceilings with painted coffers. *° 


21 Some of the old Turkish houses in Lindos, Rhodes, offer excellent examples 
of these ceilings. Cf. the photograph from such a house reproduced on pl. XLVI, ro. 

22 See Hesychius, "Eyxoupddes, of év Tais dpopais ypagixol trpocatrev trivoKes; 
Koupds, 7) év Tais d6popais ypagr). 

23 J. Six, Jahrb. d. deut. arch. Inst., XX (1905), p. 159. 

24 Rostovtzeff, Ancient Decorative Painting in South Russia, pp. 23 ff.; Knackfuss, 
Milet, 1, 7, pp. 197 ff., figs. 206—211. 

25 The Golden House of Nero, Swindler, op. cit., figs. 588, 589; the Stabian 
Baths at Pompeii, zbid., fig. 619. 

26 Heads of Demeter and Kore are however found in the tomb of the Volumnii 
near Perugia, Rostovtzeff, op. cit., pl. TX, 5, 6. 

27 Swindler, op. cit., fig. 480; Rostovtzeff, op. cit., pls. VII, 2, VIII. 

28 Swindler, op. cit., fig. 602; Rostovtzeff, op. cit., pl. LVII. 

29 Minns, Scythians and Greeks, p. 310, fig. 221; Rostovtzeff, op. cit., pl. XLIV, 2. 

30 Rostovtzeff, op. cit., pl. LX XXII, 3, a ceiling decoration made up of circles 
enclosed in a checkerboard pattern of yellow brown lines, obviously imitating 
beams; cf. also pl. LXX XVII, 1, where one end of the ceiling is so treated. 
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The painted portrait busts have a close parallel at Palmyra. The 
technique of painting is paralleled in painted busts on walls and 
portrait busts carved in relief are used in stone coffered ceilings.*! 
The transition to painted busts in a painted ceiling is a simple one. 

In ceilings of a later date than this Dura house similar painted 
decorative motives are found with the same combination of fruit, floral, 
and figure designs. See for example the ceiling at Kusejr ‘Amra of the 
eighth century,®? and the ceilings in Sta. Costanza at Rome. In a 
funerary chapel at el-Khargeh, also known as el-Bagawat, in Egypt, 
a painted bust on a wall is enclosed in a wreath and the painting of 
the wreath is almost identical with the garlands on the Dura blocks. 
This is dated in the seventh century by Dalton.*4 


B. Catalogue (Inscr. Nos. 782—794). 


1. Blocks found in Room 31. 
A. Fruit, floral, and animal designs. 
1. Pomegranate design. 7 examples. 


Four pomegranates are placed within the circle with the tufts or 
calyx lobes of each facing out. They are outlined in a strong 
orange red and the fruit itself is a lighter pinkish orange. Leaves 
and scrolls separate the pomegranates from each other, thus 
filling the space within the arcs of the circle. The leaves are light 
green with black dots and dashes and the scrolls are black. 


2. Yellow fruit (orange?). 14 examples, and fragments of 4 more. 


Four round fruits are placed symmetrically inside the arcs of 
a circle and are separated from one another by narrow lines of 
leaves. In each case the fruit is outlined by a narrow line of black 
or dark brown within which is a broader band of brownish yellow; 
the fruit itself is light yellow. The leaves are light green with 
black ribs or central line. 


31 Chabot, op. cit., p. 8g. 

32 Dalton, Byzantine Art and Archeology, p. 280, fig. 170. 
33 Swindler, op. cit., figs. 616—618. 

34 Op, cit., p. 286 and fig. 172, p. 283. 
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3. Grape ‘design. g examples, and fragments of 2 more. 


A single cluster of grapes occupies the center of the circle. 
This pattern was found in three different colors: six with a black 
outline, two with pink, two with brown. On one of the fragments 
the color was too far gone to be identified. In every case the bunch 
is attached at one end to a black stem with narrow leaves and 
branches in black and green. The individual grapes are outlined 
in black, pink, or brown and have a dot inside of the same color 
touching the outline, perhaps to indicate the individual stems. 
The center of the grape is left white. The background at the lower 
end of the cluster is filled with scrolls of the same color as the 
outline of the grape. 


4. Pine cones (?). 13 examples, and fragments of 4 more. 


Four pine cones meet in the center of a circle forming roughly 
a four-pointed star. The pine cones are bright green and are 
outlined and cross-hatched in black. A few scattered black dots 
are in the space between the cones. 


5. Rose. I5 examples, and fragments of 3 more. 


A single flower, outlined in dark pink with a lighter pink band 
inside and the base of the petal white, is placed within the usual 
red arcs of a circle. In some cases the flower is identical with the 
four petalled rose found elsewhere at Dura.*° In others the four 
heart-shaped petals have developed into eight smaller petals. 


6. Garland designs. 11 examples, and fragments of 8 more. 


There are four varieties of garland patterns. In the first and 
second the red arcs of the circle are missing; in the first the gar- 
lands cross the long way of the block, in the second the short 
way. Varieties three and four are enclosed in the usual arcs of 
a circle; in variety three, the garlands cross the long way, in four 
the short way. In every case a red garland and a black one, perhaps 
originally green, cross in the center of the block, and the ends 
of the garlands begin curving in for the next crossing. The garlands 

35 Rep. IV, p. 44 and above, pp. 148 ff., p. 284, n. 4. 
19 
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are composed of two parallel wavy lines connected by cross bars. 
On each block there are four small roses (see no. 5 above for 
description), two between the garlands and one at each side. 


7. Gazelle (?). 1 fragment. 


A yellow animal with a background of tufted trees in black 
and light green above him is enclosed in the arc of the circle. 
As the head is missing, it is impossible to identify him accurately. 
In color and in the use of trees he closely resembles the gazelles 
painted on the bricks found in the Synagogue, therefore he, too, 
probably represents a gazelle. 


B. Heads of Divinities. 
1. Flora. 2 examples. 


The head occupying the space between the arcs has a mask- 
like quality, for the neck and shoulders are not portrayed. The 
face in the first example is dark orange pink, in the second a lighter 
pink. In both, dark brown hair is arranged in a knot on top of the 
head; the side hair fits the head closely over the ears and ends 
in a snaky curl hanging down on each side. In the first example 
there is a tight green scroll to the right of the head, and in the 
second there are traces of pink in the background. Because of 
the occurrence of pink and green in the background and because 
of the close similarity to the heads of Flora surrounded by pink 
flowers and green leaves found in the Synagogue,** these two 
heads are probably also representations of Flora. 


2. Pan. (Pl. XLIV, 3). 2 examples (one at Yale). 


A mask-like head without a neck is enclosed within the arcs 
of a circle. The second example is too badly worn to show any 
details, but is well enough preserved to show that the same head 
is represented. The head wears a close-fitting shaggy, light brown 
cap from the top of which rise two horns curving slightly to the 
left. The horns are yellow and both cap and horns are outlined 


36 Below, p. 387 (pl. XLVI, 1 and 2); cf. the plaque with the head of Flora 
found in the House of the Cistern, Rep. IV, pp. 42 f. 
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in dark brown. The pupils of the eyes are large and touch the upper 
lid. The ears are large but do not seem to be pointed. He wears 
a pointed beard that turns a little to the left. To the right of the head 
is a yellow object outlined in black with a rectangular base from the 
left end of which a narrower rectangle projects upwards. To the left 
of the head a single brown line ends in a curve. The horns and the 
brown line to the left which must be a pedum®” or shepherd’s 
crook identify the head as Pan. That being the case the object 
to the right is probably a syrinx or flute. This is usually represented 
with the projecting part at the bottom rather than the top.* 


3. Silenus(?) (pl. XLV, 1). 1 example (at Yale). 


A mask of a man with a bald head is enclosed within a circle. 
The outlining is all in dark brown. The face is a reddish pink. 
The mustache and thick beard are dark brown and black. The 
eyes are oval and pointed at the outer corners. The top of the 
head is concave and the ears are very large. In the background 
are some black lines radiating from the lower part of the head. 
This is probably a mask of Silenus, although the identification 
cannot be positive. Silenus masks are often associated with those 
of Pan.® Here he is represented as the dignified old man, a type 
found often at Pompeii.* 


. Portrait Busts (Inscr. nos. 782—791). 
1. Heliodorus, Actuarius (pl. XLIV, 1). (at Yale) 


The head and shoulders of the man are shown. The hair is 
a smooth dark brown, and the short beard and mustache are of 
the same color but painted with short vertical strokes which give 
a rough effect. The face is pale pink with deeper pink lines at the 
sides for shading. The nose is outlined in yellow on one side, 
on the other in pink. The very large ear is outlined in brown. 
The eyebrow, upper lid, and pupil of the eye are black; the lower 
lid, brown; and the eyeball, pure white. The over large black pu- 


37 Daremberg-Saglio, IV, 1, p. 369, figs. 5538, 5539. 

38 Daremberg-Saglio, IV, 2, pp. 1596, especially fig. 6706. 

39 Roscher, Lex., IV, pp. 494—496; P. W., R. E., s. v. Stlenos, 
40 Rostovtzeff, Mystic Italy (1927), p. 74, pl. XIII, 2. 
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pils touching the upper lid give a serious staring expression to the 
face. The neck which is the same color as the face has dark pink 
shading on the right side. He wears a heavy yellow robe outlined 
in black on dark brown. There is a simple leaf pattern or a fringe 
in dark brown setting off the arm. On the chest, part of a white 
undergarment with a pink border is shown. In his left hand he 
apparently holds a white box outlined in black, probably a pen 
and ink box.*! It is made up of a cylindrical closed tube, which 
probably contained the pen, at the right, and a shorter closed 
box at the left for the ink. Though only two-thirds of the block 
was found, the paint is better preserved here than on any of the 
other portraits. 

782.42 To the right of the head.a painted inscription gives the 
name of the man and his rank in the army. 


“HAloSapos a&kTOUapIS 


The duties of an actuarius are discussed in connection with a 
dipinto found in the Praetorium during the 1931—32 campaign 
at Dura (Rep. V, p. 228). 


2. Ulpius Silvanus, Tesserarius (pl. XLIV, 2). (at Yale) 


The entire block is preserved but the paint is in very bad 
condition. The head and shoulders of a man are shown, but most 
of the face and details of the garments are gone. He has smooth 
dark brown hair and a pinkish skin. The black eyebrow has 
a higher curve than that of Heliodorus. The pupil is smaller, but 
it still touches the upper lid. On his chest is a buff colored rectan- 
gular plaque. The black lines apparently outlining an oblong object 
on his right side are probably meant to indicate the sleeve. 

783.4% To the right of the head a painted inscription reads: 


OWATHIOs ZiAoVaVvos TecoEPa—PIS 


This is the first time a fesserarius has been found at Dura. He 
is one of the principales of the army. His original duty was to collect 
41 Daremberg-Saglio, I, 2, p. 811, figs. 994, 995. 


# Cf. Rostovtzeff, ““Das Militararchiv von Dura,” Miinchener Beitrdge zur Papyrus- 
forschung und antiken Rechtsgeschichte, XIX (1934), p. 354. 
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the wooden block with the watchword or order for attack on it 
from the tribune’s tent and to take it to his own century. It is tempt- 
ing to identify the buff rectangular object that he has marked on his 
cloak as the tessera which he carried. Polybius (VI, 34, 8—12) 
describes it as a tAateiov émryeypayuévov and as TO EvAnpIOVv. 
Lafaye in Daremberg-Saglio (art. Tessera) says, ‘Nous ne con- 
naissons aucune tessére de ce genre et la raison en est simple: 
c’est qu’elles étaient en bois.”” Unfortunately the details of the 
painting are not sufficiently clear to identify the object definitely 
or to give any added information about it.* 


3. Demeas son of Barginnaechus. (at Dura) 


The portrait bust is on a block that has been broken into five 
pieces and the paint is very badly worn. About the head and 
shoulders traces of pink are found that probably are parts of a hood 
worn over the head. The face is orange pink, and the outlines 
are dark brown. The man seems to wear a beard, indicated by 
a line of small black circles, which looks more like a necklace, 
but must be identified as a beard by its position on the chin. 

784. To the left of the head a painted inscription in three lines 
reads: 

Anuéas Bapyivvatyou 


43 [For the form of the ¢essera cf. the funerary bas-relief of marble found at 
Alexandria and now in the museum of that city (A. Adriani, Annuario del Museo 
Greco-Romano, I [1932—1933], p. 49, pl. XXV). It represents a man in civil dress 
holding in the right hand a long staff, in the left a square object suspended from 
a leather handle. We may recognize in the man either a postal officer (tabellarius ) 
carrying an official letter, or a tesserarius carrying the ¢essera and the staff, the badge 
of his office. On the staff as insigne of beneficiarit and speculatores cf. Rostovtzeff, 
Storia Sociale ed Economica del Impero Romano (1933), Pp. 552, n., and pl. LXXII, 
1. Cf. also the altar of Niha in Coele Syria (R. Mouterde, ‘‘Autel de Niha,”? Mém. 
de I’Inst. Frang. du Caire, LX VII [1935 = Mélanges Maspero, II], pp. 67 ff.) repre- 
senting a cursor with his insigne and his horse; the inscription should be read Evtuyns 
KovAoop, Eutyches cu(r)sor. On the tabellari cf. Schroff, R. E., VIII A, 1844 f.; 
see also J. Keil, A. von Premerstein, “II. Reise in Lydien,”’ Denkschriften Ak. Wien, 
phil.-hist. Klasse, LIV (1911), no. 75, pp. 42 f.; L. Robert, Rev. de Phil., VIII (1934), 
pp. 274 ff. On the éesserarii cf. F. Lammert, R. E., IX A, 854. W. Kubitschek, 
Jahresh. d. éster. arch. Inst., XXTX (1934), pp. 45 f., published a bronze object from 
Bulgaria which appears to be the top of a standard in the form of a tessera. 
The inscription, which Kubitschek wrongly interpreted, should read: TIpioxeivios 
BdAns (i. e. Valens) teo(cepdpios) Aeyi(Gvos) mpwtTns “ItoAiKis---. M. I. R.] 
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The common Greek name Anuéas occurs this season for the 
first time at Dura (cf. no. 695, above, p. 177). The father’s name, 
Bapyivwaiyos, is a variant form of the Semitic Bapyiv(v)atos 
(Rep. IT, no. 81 = SEG VII, 605; cf. no. 748, above, p. 251, and 
no. 793, below). To the right of the head a few letters are visible: 


B.. AEY 
. [ZAZ 


One is perhaps justified in reading B[ou]Aeu | [t1\s Ao]Upas as in Rep. 
IV, no. 343 (SEG VII, 715), or Blou]JAeu| ths or Blou]Acu | gas, 
though the last two seem too short. The reading, in any case, 
is uncertain. The |2 may be read also as M. 





4. Salamanus. (at Damascus) 


Only the upper portion of the block is preserved and that is 
in two pieces. The diameter of the head, the features of which 
are all gone, is only 4cm. whereas most of the others range between 
g and 11 cm. in diameter. Perhaps the entire figure was represented. 
Below the neck part of a green cloak is preserved. 

785. To the left of the head an inscription reads: 


ZAAALAVOS 


This form of the name occurs here for the first time at Dura, 
though ZaAayavns is common. 


5. Chariton (pl. XLV, 6). (at Yale) 


Only the upper half of the block is preserved, with a portrait 
bust whose top is at the narrow side of the block. The smooth 
hair and all the outlines are in dark brown, and the flesh is a very 
light brown. Just below the right ear a small dark brown round 
object projects at an angle from the head; perhaps it is intended 
to represent a knot of hair worn low on the neck behind. The 
head would then be that of a woman, although Chariton is of 
course a man’s name. 


786. The name is written in one line occupying the space on 
both sides of the head. 
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Xapitov 
This Greek name occurs here for the first time at Dura. 
6. Hermes. (at Dura) 


Only the right half of a block with a portrait bust was found 
and the paint is very badly preserved. The man seems to be 
wearing a hood and a large cloak, both outlined in black. 

787. An inscription in three lines to the right of the head reads: 


‘Eputis =. . Kos 


Hermes is a common name at Dura. It would be possible to 
restore the second name as 2[éx]kos, a Greek name used in 
Egypt (cf..P. Flor., 297), or, by reading the doubtful sigma as 
a gamma, T[Aav]xos. One would rather expect, however, a genitive 
(of the father’s name) from a nominative in — &. 


7. Iauthus (pl. XLV, 5). (at Yale) 


Only the upper half of the block was found with the figure of 
a man facing front preserved from the waist up. The top is at the 
narrow side of the block and the whole figure must have been 
represented. The paint is not well preserved; the details therefore 
are hard to decipher. The dark brown hair seems to be thicker 
.on the right side of the head than on the left. The man wears 
a buff colored tunic or kaftan belted at the waist. It is ornamented 
with a curved band about the neck and a vertical stripe down 
the front. It is therefore the typical Persian costume.** The right 
arm crosses in front of his waist; between his hands he holds 
out to the left a long pink object apparently tied at top and bottom 
with red and yellow ribbons. Similar unclosed wreaths are found 
at Dura in the frescoes of the Palmyrene temple.** A dark brown 
object, the same color as his hair, rises from the left. side of his 
head. It looks as though it were an ornament attached to the 
head, but may well be the top of a torch meant to be represented 
44 R. Pfister, Textiles de Palmyre (1934), pp. 26—27. 


-45 Cumont, Fouilles, p. 45, n. 3; pl. XXXII; Rostovtzeff, Ancient Decorative 
Painting in South Russia, pls. LXIV, XCV, 3. 
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behind the figure. Traces of paint above and to the left of the 
right side of the head make it possible that there was originally 
something balancing the “torch.” 

788. To the right of the head a painted inscription reads: 


"laos 


Though the reading is uncertain (are there not more letters 
in line 1?), one may compare the Semitic name *laotSos from 
Bostra (Wuthnow, s. v.). 


8. Mar — — 


Very little of the portrait bust is preserved on this block. All 
that is certain is a pink hood covering the head. 
789. To the right of the head an inscription reads: 


MAP 
es 


The name can be restored either as Md&pfio]s or as M&p[xo]s. 
g. Half of a block with a portrait bust. 

The top is at the narrow side of the block. The figure wears a cloak . 
with a pink stripe over the right shoulder, and a pink object is seen on 
or above his left shoulder. The paint is not sufficiently preserved to 
show any other details, but the general composition is similar to 
that in the portrait of the architectus found in room 36 (see below, B 1). 


10. Fragment of a plaster block with part of a hood. 


A small fragment has part of a hood or headdress painted in 
pink with an incised scroll pattern. 


11. Fragment of plaster block with painted inscription. 
790. Part of two lines of a painted inscription, similar to those 


inscriptions found on the other portrait busts, was found on a small 
piece of a plaster block. Incomplete at right: 
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AX! 
TIN 


Eight other plaster blocks were found in this same room, but 
there were not sufficient traces of paint on them to make it possible 
to identify the pattern. 

791. On one of the fragments of a block with an orange design 
(see above, A 2) a graffito was found. It is incomplete at each 
end; height of letters, 0.01—0.006 m. 


— — vos Zevu[Eitr] 
Trou 


The name Zev€i1rros has been found before at Dura, Cumont, 
Fouilles, nos. 62/63 = SEG VII, 685/6. 


2. Blocks found under the floor of Room 36. 

. Fruit and Animal Designs. 

1. Pomegranate design. I example. 
See above Room 31, A 1, for description. 

2. Grape design. I example. 


The color was too badly preserved to tell whether it was origin- 
ally painted in black or brown. For description see above, A 3. 


3. Gazelle (?). 1 fragment. 


As in the fragment of this design found in room 31, only the | 
rear end of the animal was preserved. See above, A 7. 


. Portrait Busts (Inscr. nos. 792—794). 
1. Masimus (?), Architectus (pl. XLV, 3). (at Dura) 


This portrait bust has the top at the narrow side of the block. 
The upper part of the block including the top of the head is mis- 
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sing, and the paint is badly preserved. The head and features 
are outlined in dark brown, and the skin is yellowish brown. The 
man wears a white robe outlined in dark brown on a faint yellow 
wash with a wide pink stripe over his right shoulder. His left 
elbow is bent and the hand placed against his chest. In the hand 
he is holding something that resembles a spear head or. the flat 
end of a narrow hammer. The paint is badly preserved and the 
details uncertain. The object. is probably one of the tools of 
his profession, perhaps a malleus or ogtpa, the stone cutter’s 
hammer. Daremberg-Saglio, III, 2, p. 1561, list the malleus as 
one of the tools of an architectus. 
792. 
Mdéo1pos 
oikod6yos 


The name is probably a misspelling of Maximus. The Greek 
word. oikod6yos is. the equivalent of the Latin architectus, and 
since an architectus occurs among the principales or non-commissioned 
army officers,** I assume that the person here named in company 
with the actuarius and tesserartus is an army official rather than 
a private architect or builder of the building.*” 


2. Barginnaeas (pl. XLV, 4). | (at Dura) 


The block on which the portrait was painted was found in six 
pieces. The features of the man are mostly gone. The outlining 
is in reddish brown and black. The skin is orange pink. The 
man wears a white robe with a broad pink stripe over his right 
shoulder. 

793. To the left of the head a painted inscription in three lines 
reads: 

Bapyiwatas 


For the name Bapytvaios, of which this is a variant spelling, cf. 
above, on no 784. 


46 Daremberg-Saglio, III, 2, pp. 1056 ff.; CZL III, 6178, 1—5; VIII, 2850; 
Cauer, Eph. Epig., IV, p. 474, no. 42. 
47 Cf. however below, p. 300. 
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3. Thaamare (pl. XLV, 2): (at Dura) 


Half of a block with one side of a female portrait bust is preserv- 
ed. The figure wears a hood or scarf over her head which, like 
her robe, is yellow outlined in black. 

794. To the right of the head an inscription in two lines reads: 


Oaayadpn 


The name, spelled ordinarily Qaydpn, is common in Syria (Wuth- 
now, Ss. V.). 


4. A portrait bust with an altar or torch (?). (at Dura) 


The paint is very badly preserved but at the right of the head 
there is a brown object with projecting arms at the top which 
hold a small pyramid, also in brown. The pyramid may represent 
a flame on a small altar. There are traces of black paint between 
the head and the altar-like object which may be the remains 
of a painted inscription, beginning perhaps with a kappa. 

One block on which no traces of paint were visible was found 
with this group under the floor of room 36. 


V. THE RESIDENTS OF THE HOUSE 


The painted ceiling bricks from room 31 have been described in 
the preceding section. It is certain that almost all the bricks which 
adorned the ceiling — entire or in fragments — are in our hands. 
Those which were found in the debris which filled room 31 represent 
the actual ceiling of this room in the very last period of its existence. 
A brick mould found in the same room testifies to the fact that the 
redecoration of the room was either just finished or still going on when 
the house was evacuated and room 31 filled up with sand and debris. 
Before being redecorated the room had a similar ceiling. Witness the 
eight bricks with similar designs found under the latest floor of 
court 36, directly in front of the door to room 31. The bricks are not 
only interesting from the point of view of history of architecture and 
painting, but they give also an idea of the residents of the house in 
the last two periods of its existence. Some of the bricks are adorned 
with “‘portraits” of living men characterized by their names painted 
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at the left and right of the heads. It is natural to assume that these 
“portraits” of living men were those of the actual residents of the house. 

For some reason eight bricks which belonged to the early decoration 
of room 31 were not re-used in the redecorated room, while the others, 
repainted or with their old painting, were re-used. Three of these are 
decorated with portraits. On one we see the bust of a man in the 
white garment with a broad pink stripe, the typical dress of the mem- 
bers of the Syrian town-aristocracy. His name was Bapyiwvaias. On 
a second was painted the bust of a lady named Oaaudpn. Both names 
are Semitic, the first having been found at Dura previously. Note that 
a Bapyiwvaios Bapy&ABou is known from one of the inscriptions. of the 
main gate (D 81; Rep. II, p. 133), and that a sherd found in the 
neighborhood of our house and the Main Gate gives the same name 
(above, no. 748). It looks as if the family in which the name Ba- 
pylvvaios was common lived somewhere in the neighborhood of the 
Main Gate. 

The third portrait was that of Ma&oipos who is characterized as being 
an oikoddpos —“‘architect.”? We may think that he belonged to the 
garrison and was one of the technicians (immunes), but nothing pre- 
vents us from regarding him as a civilian who rebuilt and redecorated 
the house for its owners. It is well known that in Syria the architects 
were very proud of their profession and seldom failed to mention their 
names in the building inscriptions of the buildings which they erected.1 

More numerous is the group of persons whose names and likenesses 
were saved for posterity by the bricks which decorated the latest ceiling 
of 31. The names of these persons may be divided into two groups, 
Semitic and Greek, and “Roman.” To the first class belong: Anuéas 
Bapyiwaixou, ZaAapaves, Xapitov, and ‘Epuijs (I disregard the frag- 
mentary names). To the second belong “HAid68apos d&ktoudei(o)s and 
OWATrios Z1AOVavds TecoEpapi(o)s, both non-commissioned officers of 
the Dura garrison. 

The later group of bricks is connected with the earlier one by 
Demeas’ father Barginnaechus who is probably the Barginnaeas of 
the first group. Note also that the name Salmanus or Salamanus or 


1 Though oixoSoyo1 are very often mentioned in Syrian inscriptions (esp. of the 
villages) and some of them at least were public officers, neither Harper nor Jones 
in their respective papers (G. McLean Harper, “‘Village Administration in Syria,” 
Yale Class. Stud., I [1928], pp. 116 ff., and A. M. H. Jones, ‘““The Urbanization of 
the Ituraean Principality,” Journ. Rom. Stud., XXI [1931], pp. 270 ff.), have collected 
evidence bearing on them. 
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Salamanes*is met with three times in the inscriptions of the Main 
Gate (the family was connected with the garrison and the administra- 
tion of the gate. See Rep. H, D 24, 32, 116, p. 145; cf. Cumont, 
Index, s. v.). It is therefore very tempting to regard Barginnaeus, his 
son Demeas, and the other bearers of Greek names, as men who lived 
in the house during the two last periods of its existence, i. e. probably 
at the time when rooms 36 and 31 were added to the earlier less 
ambitious house which at the same time was thoroughly reconstructed. 

Closely connected with the Greco-Semitic group of names was the 
“‘Roman”’ group, 1. e. the group of Roman non-commissioned officers. 
From the time when the Romans occupied Dura, and especially since 
they built their camp in the northern part of the city, large numbers 
of Roman soldiers and officers stayed in Dura for longer or shorter 
periods. Some of them belonged to the garrison of the city, some spent 
here a winter (hibernatio, Tapayeiwacia), some remained at Dura a 
few days or weeks only during one of the Roman wars against the 
Parthians and the Sassanian Persians.” 

In other Roman military camps special barracks were built for the 
occupants of the camp. At Dura we have found no such barracks. 
It may be an accident. However, we have found many private houses 
in the precincts of the camp which were probably expropriated or 
bought from their owners and were rebuilt by the soldiers for housing 
a unit of the garrison. Such a one was House E4 illustrated in this 
Report. Others were found in 1934—35. 

On the other hand, soldiers and officers, especially those who spent 
at Dura but one winter or stayed here a still shorter time, were billeted 
in private houses all over the city. Such a billet was certainly House C 
in block C7 (Rep. V, pp. 38 ff.), and probably House M8 south of the 
Main Gate, described above, Chapter V. 

Our house might have belonged to the first or to the second class. 
We must not forget that a large detachment of soldiers was used for 
guarding the Main Gate. They were commanded by a beneficiarius and 
a stator and acted in the main in the capacity of a police force (see 
Rep. I, pp. 30 ff., and Rep. I, pp. 114 ff.). There was good reason there- 
fore for letting the soldiers and officers who were in charge of the 


2 Cf. Dura Papyrus 74, below, pp. 433 ff. Another papyrus contract from a military 
unit similarly passing through Dura (the Cohors Tertia Augusta Thracum) was found 
in the season of 1933—34, D. P. 101. Its subject is the purchase of land by a soldier 
from a native of Mesopotamia, probably, though the place names mentioned 
have not been identified. 
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Main Gate live in the neighborhood of the gate in houses either ex- 
propriated by the Roman administration, or belonging to some private 
owners and requisitioned in part for the soldiers as their otaSpoi or 
hospitia. We may therefore suggest either that the House of the Scribes 
was expropriated by the commander of the Dura garrison for the use 
of non-commissioned officers of the gate detachment, i. e. was used 
as a kind of headquarters of this detachment, or that some non- 
commissioned officers were billeted in the house which belonged in 
the last period of its extence to Barginnaeus and his family and was 
rebuilt by him for housing his compulsory guests. In the first case the 
masters in the house were the officers, and the Greco-Semitic group 
might be regarded as members of their respective families.? In the 
second, the Greco-Semitic group represents the owners, and the Roman 
the guests (hospites, étmiotaSpoi, see above, p. 177). A third solution 
may be suggested, i. e. that all the inhabitants of the house were in 
one way or another, as soldiers or civilians, Kaioapiavoi connected 
with the gate administration. 

In any case, the house served both as dwelling quarters and offices 
for a group of non-commissioned officers of the Dura garrison and this, 
by the way, may explain the fact that many documents on parchment 
and papyrus were found in the debris near the house (cf. below, 
Chap. XII). The actuarius of the house might have acted as a kind 
of military notary public and might have kept in custody documents 
which the soldiers and persons connected with the soldiers deposited 
with him. 

I may note in passing how much light Dura throws on the little 
known and little studied problem of how the soldiers of the Roman 
army were housed in case they were not stationed in camps built for 
their use but in previously existing cities and villages.* Such cases were 
exceptional in most of the parts of the Roman Empire. While on 


3 After Septimius Severus the soldiers of the Roman army had the right of having 
a family; see Rostovtzeff, Storia Sociale ed Economica del Impero Romano, p. 463, n. 12. 

4 There exists no adequate treatment of this important question in books dealing 
with the Roman army or the organization of the Roman Empire in general. Kro- 
mayer and Veith in the well known book on the military organization of Greece 
and Rome never mention this problem and the same is true of Marquardt, Staats- 
verwaltung. A few notes devoted to the question will be found in H. Thomas, Des 
Requisitions Militaires et du Logement des Gens de Guerre chez les Romains (1884); Cagnat 
in Daremberg-Saglio, III, p. 302 (hospitium militare); Liebenam, Stddteverwaltung 
(1900), pp. go ff. The Roman practice was doubtless based on Hellenistic tra- 
dition. The soldiers of the Hellenistic armies were divided into three classes, the 
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expeditions, i. e. moving from one part of the Roman Empire to 
another or fighting in a civil war, Roman armies or smaller detach- 
ments might spend days or weeks or even a whole winter in cities or 
villages. Such cases were, however, not very frequent. As a rule the 
Roman armies lived in permanent camps built for this very purpose 
on or near the frontiers of the Roman Empire.: 

Syria in this respect formed an exception. We know this from 
various sources and for both the early and the late periods of the 
Early Roman Empire. All the sources emphasize how detrimental 
was the practice of keeping large detachments of the Roman army 
of Syria in cities and villages, and how it undermined in its very 
foundations the morale and discipline of the Syrian army. Corbulo 
bitterly complains about it. Tac., Ann., XIII, 35: sed Corbuloni plus 
molis adversus ignaviam militum quam contra perfidiam hostium erat: quippe 
Syria transmotae legiones, pace longa segnes, munia castrorum aegerrime tole- 
rabant. Satis constitit fursse in eo exercitu veteranos qui non stationem, non 
vigilias inissent, vallum fossamque quasi nova et mira viserent, sine galeis, sine 
loricis, nitidi et quaestuosi® militia per oppida expleta. And later on, at the 
ume of Caracalla, Cassius Dio (78, 3, 4) gives the same picture: t& Te 
yap GAAa Kai év oikiais éxyeivagov, tdavta Ta Td&v EevodoxyovvTwv 
opas ws Kai iSia a&vaAiokovtes (cf. Rostovtzeff, Storia Soc. ed Econom., 
pwidg2) 0.45) 3 clo Digs; 18) 1; 4 (bed, p465, n.i14): 

It is evident that what Tacitus and Dio have in mind is the fact 
that large detachments of the Roman army of Syria were almost 
permanently or for long periods, kept in cities, not in camps. The 
Roman frontier of Syria, i. e. the Euphrates frontier, was from time 
immemorial a country of cities, most of them strongly fortified cities. 
It was natural for the Roman Government to. use such cities as mili- 
tary strongholds and to keep in them large detachments of the Roman 
army. It was cheaper and more convenient than to build camps in 


field army, the units which lived in barracks in the cities (oteyv&, oteyvotroieiv) 
and formed their garrisons, and those troops which stayed in cities for a short 
time only and lived in private houses (otaSpoi). Such was for example the 
organization of the Pergamene army (Inschr. v. Pergamum, 158 = Welles, Royal 
Correspondence, no. 51; cf. M. Segré, Riv. di Fil., LXIII (1935), pp. 222 ff), 
probably also of the Macedonian army (Roussel, Rev. Arch., VI (1934), pp. 40 ff.; 
de Sanctis, Riv. di Fil., LXII (1934), pp. 575 ff.). The situation in Egypt was 
somewhat different; cf. San Nicol6d, R. £., VI A, 2178 ff., s. v. otaSpotxos. 

5 This means probably their taking part in the business life of the city. The 
statement is supported by some business documents found near the House of the 
Scribes, documents which record business transactions of the soldiers. 
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a thoroughly urbanized country. No wonder that the soldiers in the 
atmosphere of Greco-Semitic cities became involved in business, mar- 
ried or cohabitated with native women and at the same time acted 
in an outrageous way in their relations to their compulsory hosts in 
whose houses they had their hospitium or otaSpos. 

Dura illustrates this situation very well. Many graffiti found in 
the billeted houses of Dura reflect the lack of discipline and demo- 
ralization of which both Tacitus and Dio speak. At the same 
time, the same graffiti show how close were the relations which the 
billeted soldiers established with the inhabitants of the houses. 
As a rule the soldiers billeted in private houses had not the right to 
demand food and drink, or even salt or 
oil from their hosts, eid were cruelly 
punished for acts of violence, especially as 
regards women, even in the later Roman 
Empire when the Syrian habit of housing 
the soldiers in private houses became the 
normal way of providing soldiers with 
quarters.® For the owners of the houses 
the hospitium or étriotaSpia (later metata) 
was a terrible burden which became quite 
intolerable in the third century and later 
when most of the detachments of the 
Roman army were stationed in cities. 
Complaints about occasional visits of 
soldiers, officers, magistrates, and officials 
occur occasionally in the second century, 
become frequent in the third, and are 
prevalent in the late Roman Empire.’ 


VI. GRAFFITI (Nos. 795—797) 


795. Cut in stone on the inside of the 
arch on the south side of the entry passage, 
33 (p. 270). Length 0.14 m., height 0.31 m., 
height of letters, 0.04 m. Complete. 





§ See Cod. Theod., VII, 4, 12 (A. D. 364); Just., XII, 37, 3. 

? For the early Roman Empire and the third century see for Syria G. McLean 
Harper, op. cit., pp. 158 f., for the rest of the Empire Liebenam, op. cit., and Rostov- 
tzeff, op. cit., p. 497, n. 31, and p. 557, n., esp. Dig. 50, 4, 3, 13, 14 and 275.8) 0,18. 
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A wuvnoSi} text, perpetuating the memory of a man whose name 
ended in -yos (-1avos ?), and whose father’s name was apparently 
“HAid8epos, possibly the actuarius of no. 782 (p. 292). 

796. Scratched on the plaster of room 31. Dimensions not recorded.! 


TPICON 


FACT VASLUI YAALE TCM 


797. On a fragment of white plaster found in the house, 0.17 by 
0.15 m. Height of letters, 0.02—0.025 m. 


TON eeu 


VII. SCRATCHED DRAWINGS 


1. On the south wall of court 37, east of the monumental entrance, 
0.09 m. X0.10 m. (fig. 22). 

Warrior on horseback shooting an arrow to the right, one of the 
many figures of this type found in Dura. The sagittarius of our graffito 
is represented in the usual way: head and upper part of the body in 
front view, legs in profile. His dress and equipment present some 
interesting peculiarities. He wears a tight riding kaftan, wide baggy 
trousers, and soft shoes. A fibula or small breast plate forms the center 
of his collar (the collar itself might be thought of as being of metal 
also). On his head he wears a peculiar metal helmet of turban-like 
shape. The helmet is not made of one piece of metal but consists of 
metal plates probably riveted together. From his left shoulder a line 
goes down, assuming a zig-zag form beyond his body. A second similar 
line, which runs parallel to the first, comes from behind his body. 
The two lines may indicate his floating cloak or may represent a 
porte-épée with the sword floating behind him. No quiver is represented. 
The horse is represented in the usual way, galloping to the right (not 
in the posture of flying gallop). Its mane is cut and stands upright. 

1 The fascimiles of nos. 796/797 are made from copies, not from tracings, 
and the subjective element in them is, accordingly, large. 

20 
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The bridle straps are not held by the rider whose two hands are busy 
with the bow, but hang down from the horse’s neck. The hind part 
of the horse is mailed. Plate armor covers its croup. The tail is knotted 
or docked. To the right of the horseman is scratched a mask-like head 
of a man. 
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Fig. 22. 





The figure of this half-cataphractarius is well preserved and permits 
one to interpret better some details of the equipment of the Dura 
sagittaru. It is certain that the horseman of our graffito wears on his 
head not a turban but a metal helmet. The head dress of the horseman 
figured in Rep. IV, pl. XXI, 1, was apparently of the same type as 
was perhaps that of Rep. IV, pl. XXI, 2, also. The cataphractarius, 
ibid., fig. 3, wears a metal mask but no helmet. The form of the helmet 
reminds one of Sassanian melon-shaped helmets which go back to the 
Achaemenian times.! However, the Sassanian and Achaemenian hel- 
mets were made of one or two solid pieces of metal (similar to the 
Sassanian helmet found in the sap in 1933—34, above, p. 194), not 

1 Sarre, Kunst, pl. 70, the coronation of Ardashir — A. D. 226—242. 
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of plates. On the contrary the conical helmet of the clibanarius, Rep. IV, 

pl. XXII, 2, and the egg-shaped and conical helmets of his Bosporan 
cousins, consist of square plates riveted together.? Metal collars of 
the riding kaftan appear on some other graffiti, e. g., Rep. I, pl. XLI, 

2, and Rep. IV, pl. XX, 3, but the fibula or collar circular plaque 
occurs here for the first time. Finally I may point out the incomplete 
plate of the horse. I know of no parallels to such pieces of armor. 
We may therefore think that it was from negligence that the draftsman 
failed to indicate the armor on the fore part of the horse. However, the 


las 2 be _) 
S 





Fig. 23. 


Dura draftsmen were very fond of exactness as regards details of 
equipment and the like. It may be therefore that incomplete horse 
armor was in use by the Parthian horse. I may remind the reader 
of the fact that large metal phalarae which protected various parts of 
the body of the horse were quite common in both Assyria and Achae- 
menid Persia and were extensively used in the Hellenistic and Roman 
times, both in the Sarmatian and the Parthian army.® They were later 
adopted by the Sassanians. These phalarae might have played not only 
an ornamental role in the horse trappings but served also for protecting 
some more vulnerable and more exposed parts of the horse’s body. 
2. Room 31, west wall, 0.31m. x0.11 m. (fig. 23). 


2 Rostovtzeff, Iranians and Greeks in South Russia (1922), p. 162, pl. X XIX, 1 and 3. 

3 For the Sarmatians, cf. Rostovtzeff, Recueil N. P. Kondakov (1926), pp. 241 ff.; 
for the Parthians cf. the Dura graffiti Rep. IV, pl. X XI, 1: large phalara on the croup 
of the horse of a helmeted sagittarius, cf. the phalarae of the horses of the Dura cata- 
phractarius and clibanarius respectively (op. cit., pl. XXI, 3, and pl. XXII, 2) which 
I wrongly interpreted (op. cit., p. 216) as circular bands or tamgas. 


20* 
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Crude and childish drawing of a bowman on horseback galloping 
to the right and shooting an arrow at a fierce beast moving left, which 
attacks him and is probably a lion rather than a boar. The rider is 
represented as usual with head and body in front view, legs in profile. 
He wears the usual riding kaftan and a tripartite coiffure. Behind 
him, fastened to the saddle strap, is a quiver full of arrows. The horse 
belongs to the Median breed. The bridle straps hang down from the 
neck of the horse. Hunting scenes are common among the graffiti and 
dipinti of Dura, cf. Rep. V, pl. XX XV, 3 and 4, and especially Rep. IV, 
pl. XX, 3; cf. below, pl. XLII, 1, and others in the forthcoming 
Rep. VII (sherds of jars with hunting scenes drawn in ink). Hunting 
scenes were one of the beloved subjects of Iranian secular art, see 
Rostovtzeff, ““Dura and the Problem of Parthian Art,” Yale Class. Stud., 


V (1935), pp. 262 ff. 


xX 
THE SYNAGOGUE 


I. HISTORY AND ARCHITECTURE 
(Pls. VII, VIII, and IX) 


Spatial limitations and earlier buildings on the plot, as well as the 
building materials used in its construction, have influenced the form 
of the Dura Synagogue. Yet, while the building is of a simpler arrange- 
ment and poorer quality than other ancient synagogues, all the 
essential elements of the traditional synagogue are present. It is of the 
greatest value that both its architecture and its remarkable murals 
were so well preserved under the mud brick embankment along the 
city wall. Because of this circumstance we have not only a wealth of 
ancient Jewish art, but we can reconstruct the main building and its 
colonnaded forecourt with unusual completeness. 


A. Position. 


The building and its precincts extend through the block of private 
houses, L7, which has already been described (Chap. VIII, above). 
It was adjacent to the city wall, Wall Street running immediately 
behind it. The entrance to its forecourt is on an alley leading to a 
neighbouring house instead of on a public street. Its construction of 
mud brick on rubble, while heavier, could not have differed enough in 
appearance from the neighbouring dwellings to have made it conspi- 
cuous. Thus there are indications that the Jewish religion was kept 
isolated and was not popular among the inhabitants of the city, and 
it is a fact that the workmen who finally blocked the building with the 
mud brick of the embankment contemptuously gouged the eyes from 
some of the painted figures. 

Nearly all contemporary synagogues are built of stone and are 
isolated or have plots that do not impose such restrictions on their 
arrangement. The synagogue at Miletus is within a city block, and 
that at Priene, “‘unlike most ancient synagogues, which lie free, is 
wedged in among other buildings.”’? When the Dura Synagogue was 
constructed there was probably no prominent site in town not already 

1 E. L. Sukenik, Ancient Synagogues in Palestine and Greece (London, 1934), pp. 42; 43. 
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occupied. This, as well as the unpopularity of the Jewish religion and 
the limitations imposed by their lack of wealth, kept the Jews from 
observing the Talmudic canon to build on the highest site in town. 


B. Orientation. 


There is some confusion about the orientation of ancient synagogues. 
Some have their facades toward Jerusalem, in which case the priest, 
facing his congregation, faced the Holy City. In others the congregation, 
in facing the Torah shrine and the priest opposite the entrance, also 
worshipped toward Jerusalem. In Palestine the synagogues of Caper- 
naum and Chorazin have their doors toward Jerusalem while the 
synagogues in Beth Alpha and Na’Aran are of opposite orientation. 
In Asia Minor the Miletus synagogue has its door on the side toward 
Jerusalem, but that of Priene is on the opposite side. 

The Dura Synagogue faces east, the Torah shrine of the main 
chamber being on the west wall, so that the congregation entering the 
building faced Jerusalem and the Torah shrine at the same time. This 
orientation is not only the best solution for the worshippers, but the 
most practical solution for the plot. The earlier synagogue on this site 
was of the same orientation, although it was necessary for the congrega- 
tion to enter the precincts from the west and walk through a passage- 
way to come into the building from the courtyard on the east side. 


C. Arrangement. 


The Dura Synagogue, in its final period, is divided into three princi- 
pal units, the main chamber, the colonnaded courtyard, and the outer 
precinct. From the outer precinct, surrounded on three sides by 
chambers, a doorway leads into a smaller courtyard with a colonnade 
that extends along each side and across the facade of the main chamber. 
This chamber, entered by a large central doorway and by a smaller one 
on the south end of its facade, is open and simple, containing neither 
the columns nor the balcony of the later basilica synagogues. In this 
respect, the building is similar to the earlier type of synagogue which 
did not pattern itself after the basilica. Sukenik remarks, ““The Syna- 
gogues of Delos (2nd century C. E.), Aegina (built on the foundations 
of, and on the same plan as, an older one) and Miletus, were all, at 
least originally, built without the dividing columns.’’? This chamber 

2 Op. ctt., p. 46. 
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is furnished with two tiers of benches along the walls, interrupted only 
by the two doorways and by the Torah shrine with the adjoining seat 
of the elder opposite the central doorway. 


D. Periods. 


The site of the main chamber and the colonnaded courtyard was 
first occupied by part of a very early building,’ which was replaced by 
an earlier Synagogue, its courtyard, main chamber, and four supple- 
mentary rooms occupying the plot. Since its plan, that of a group of 
chambers about a semi-colonnaded courtyard, is similar to the ordinary 
Dura house, it is possible that this building was originally a private 
dwelling, later being converted into a synagogue. There is no evidence 
as to the age of this structure, but we know that the later building was 
built in 245 A. D. and that the earlier one had attained considerable 
age at that time. There is evidence in it of several major alterations 
denoting a period of many years, and it is not in any way an exaggera- 
tion to place the origin of this building at the end of the second century 
or the beginning of the third. 

House H, to the east of this Synagogue, preceded it in the building 
history of the block but remained a private residence until 245 A. D. 
when it was converted by the new Synagogue into an outer precinct. 
The later Synagogue was nearly completed in 245 A. D. as the date 
on one of its ceiling tiles shows. It existed only until 256 A. D. when 
it was blocked up by the mud brick embankment built to support the 
wall.4 Its history, therefore, spans little more than a decade, but such 
abundant evidence remains that the periods of its construction and the 
development of its decorations are entirely clear. It is obvious from 
many things that the building, while bigger and more imposing than 
the earlier Synagogue, was not well enough financed to be of the best 
construction, or to be finished at one time. Its first decorations were on 
the main door reveals and on the Torah niche and above it. Later the 
panel over the niche was covered by the registers of paintings which 
were done so soon before the building was engulfed that paint drops 
on the floor had not yet been worn away (cf. IV, B, p. 394, below). 


3 See above, pp. 223 f. 
4 Coins of the date 256 A. D. were found in a hoard buried by the embank- 
ment; they will be published in Rep. VII. 
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E. Description. 


1. The Outer Precinct. 


House H, which was converted into the outer precinct, is discussed in 
the report on the block.® This outer area, instead of being protected by 
the mud brick embankment, lay exposed at its base. There is evidence 
elsewhere that the strip of buildings along the base of this fortificaticn 
was razed purposely to secure materials for the embankment and te 
clear a new place d’armes in back of it. Also, water shed by the embank- 
ment has so eroded this area that much is obliterated, and no wall 
stands higher than the doorsills. Here as well, the chambers of the 
courtyard are older and of poorer construction than the rest of the 
Synagogue. 

There is definite proof that this area was used by the later edifice but 
is of older construction. The only possible place for the doorway into 
the colonnaded courtyard is the party wall. In the foundations of it is a 
later rubble addition on the main axis of the central doorway and 
Torah shrine. This patch is undoubtedly the foundation of a connect- 
ing doorway added later to the wall. Moreover, this wall, of the poorer 
and earlier construction, has a setback of 0.35 m. where the back wall of 
a chamber intruded into the later courtyard. Certainly this chamber 
and those integral with it existed during and after the reconstruction. 
Otherwise the dividing wall would have been rebuilt straight and of 
better construction. 

The function of this outer precinct must have been similar to that 
of the four rooms adjoining the main shrine in the first Synagogue 
since it replaces them in the later plan. Probably it was used as 
lodging for strangers and as the house of the priest or synagogue 
officials. It may also have furnished schoolrooms for children and 
rooms for feasts and other occasions not closely connected with the 
rites of worship. 

The only visible alteration in the house plan is the addition of the 
doorway from its corner room, H4, into the colonnaded courtyard. 
While no evidence exists for other changes, one would suppose that 
direct access to this room, which became a vestibule, would be made by 
doorways from Hg to H4, and from the entry passage to H3. 


5 Above, pp. 220 ff. 
6 Above, p. 172. 
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2. The Colonnaded Courtyard. 


The colonnaded courtyard lies over the earlier courtyard and the four 
chambers about it. Across the facade of the later main chamber, in the 
courtyard, are four plaster columns standing on square gypsum bases. In 
the middle of each side of the courtyard is another similar column, mak- 
ing six in all. These are supported by a heavy rubble stylobate that runs 
continuously beneath them from wall to wall and cn the sides connects 
the cross stylobate with the front or east wall of the courtyard. This cross 
foundation does not quite hit the north side of the courtyard, but comes 
within 0.17 m. of it. After the construction of the stylobate, the north 
party wall was rebuilt slightly farther to the north, causing this gap. 

The construction of this heavy stylobate shows the economy with 
which the later building was built. Instead of the interior of the wall 
being mortared with plaster, mud was used to set the rocks in place, 
only the exterior rocks being mortared with plaster. It was constructed 
in two tiers, the top of the lower tier also being plastered across to give 
a tie to the center of the wall. This construction was feasible since the 
foundation supported only the columns and the colonade roof. 

The columns, of rubble, were about 0.96 m. in diameter, and had 
gypsum capitals as well as bases. The capitals, of which one was found 
in the courtyard, are simple, being composed of a quarter-round 
against the square abacus which is equal in size to the base. Such 
columns as these are common in Dura and reflect the tradition of the 
Doric columns first used in the city. The shafts of these columns are of 
plaster, but are marked with a stone adze to give them the appearance 
of stone. On the north side of the northwest column is a small half basin 
of plaster that may have been the foundation of some construction or 
furniture beside the column and connected with the laver basin. 

The laver basin was in the northwest corner of the open courtyard 
against the stylobate. Here there is a tile drainpipe constructed in an 
L so that its mouth is vertical. It leads through the stylobate to the 
cesspool which falls partly under the northwest column and was the 
cesspool of the earlier building as well. Although the courtyard was not 
tiled, there is, in this corner of it, a tile still in sttu beside the drain. This 
was either the foundation for the laver basin, or part of a paved area 
about it. While nothing remains of the basin itself, the corner of a 
rectangular stone basin, possibly the laver basin, was found belonging 
to the earlier Synagogue. The later basin may have had the same form, 
or it may have been constructed of rubble. 
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The walls behind the colonnade were smoothly plastered and are 
covered, where preserved, with numbers of undecipherable graffiti. 
Beside the main doorway and on the wall north of it are marks of fire. 

The colonnade undoubtedly supported a flat roof of the pole, wattle, 
and plaster construction common to Dura. There is no direct way to 
ascertain its height, but it was higher than the main door lintel, pro- 
bably joining the wall close above it to leave room for windows in the 
chamber wall that extended above it. The height of the door, as com- 
puted below, is 4.35 m. Allowing for the columns being higher than 
the door lintel, and their bases being lower than the door sill, the 
height of the columns was approximately five meters, which makes 
them of the proportion commonly found throughout the city. 

A colonnaded courtyard such as this frequently exists in other syna- 
gogues, although it is less common in Palestine than in Greece. Some- 
times, as in the synagogue of Kafr Bir’im, there is a porch or narthex, 
and in others the courtyard contains no colonnade. The synagogue 
at Miletus’ has an arrangement very similar to that at Dura, with 
a courtyard before the building containing a colonnade on three sides. 
Kraeling® writes, “‘It may well be that in Palestine the court is at the 
side only because it would have disturbed and concealed the beauty 
of the facade.”” The position of the colonnaded court in Dura is not 
only the logical place for it because of plot limitations, but it follows the 
Greek tradition that was so strong at Dura. Moreover, there was no 
attempt to expose or beautify the facade of the Synagogue. 

Several of the larger houses in the city have peristyle courtyards from 
which open the diwans or main chambers of the house. The Praetorium 
not only has before it a colonnaded courtyard, but it is entered on the 
long side of the main chamber as is the Synagogue. 

Beneath the colonnade are two doorways. The main door is on the 
axis of the Torah shrine and the entrance to the courtyard. To the left, 
in the corner, is the smaller door called the ‘‘women’s door.” 


3. The Main Doorway. 


The main doorway was constructed in the fashion of nearly every 
large doorway in Dura, and, although nothing remains of its upper 
part, it can be reconstructed with accuracy. Projecting from the wall, 

7 Sukenik, op. cit., p. 41, fig. 11. 


8 C. H. Kraeling, “The Earliest Synagogue Architecture,’ Bul. Am. School of 
Oriental Research, LIV (1934), p. 19. 
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the gypsum sill supported two stone jambs that slanted slightly inward 
and were terminated by molded capitals supporting the huge lintel 
carved to represent a crude entablature and decorated on the soffit 
with a narrow band of sculptured ornament. Within this stone trim, 
double wooden doors swung inwards on posts sunk into sockets imbed- 
ded in the plaster floor and ceiling of the reveal. The plaster sides of 
this reveal are splayed so that the opening, which is 2.02 m. wide 
between the jambs, becomes 2.70 m. at the inner face of the wall. The 
slanting jambs, the molded capitals and lintel, and the proportions of 
the whole are remnants of the Macedonian tradition in the city. 

The sill is composed of three gypsum blocks 0.47 m. wide, but of 
varying thickness, the middle one being 0.09 m. thicker. They are 
bedded on a rubble foundation which projects 0.32 m. from the wall, 
slightly further than the stone sill it supports. Between the bedding and 
the mortar used to set the stones in place is a thin layer of dirt, as if the 
doorway had been used before the trim was in place. 

The jambs project 0.18 m. from the wall and rest on the sill, their 
position having been determined by a scratch on the sill. They are not 
monolithic, being made in several sections, and they are 0.38 m. thick 
by 0.49 m. wide. This exterior width is made 0.05 m. wider than origin- 
ally intended by plaster additions to the outer edges. The joint 
between stone and plaster is disguised by a thin coat of plaster over the 
exterior face of the jamb. The reveals of the jambs are left exposed, and 
they show sings of having been painted red, as was probably also the 
soffit of the lintel. The jambs are not cut rectangularly, but are made 
with an inside angle to form the beginning of the door reveal. This 
projection is cut to the same splay as the reveal and it, like the back of 
the stone, was left rough to give a grip to the coat of plaster covering the 
entire reveal. This projection holds the stone imbedded firmly in the 
wall. On the exterior of the right jamb is a vertical graffito. Inside the 
chamber were found several fragments of the higher jamb, and on the 
plaster of these as well were several graffiti, the only decipherable one 
being three crossed spears. 

No vestiges of the jamb capitals or of the lintel stone were found. 
However, those found in Dura are all sufficiently alike for the missing 
ones to be restored accurately. They projected from the first embank- 
ment and were probably taken to form the foundations of the second. 
It is also possible that they were made of molded plaster reinforced 
with poles, in which case they might have completely disintegrated. 
The span of the lintel at the top of the slanting jambs was 1.70 m. and 
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it had to be lengthened sufficiently to cover the jamb capitals and to 
account for the projection of its cornice, making it slightly more than 
3-00 m. long. No lintel stone quite so long has yet been found in Dura, 
although that from the Temple of Zeus closely approximates it. 

Unless there was a large window above the door, an arrangement 
without precedent in the city, a strong lintel was necessary to support 
the weight of the wall over the doorway. If the door, as discussed later, 
was used before the door trim was in place, extra bracing to support the 
wall above would have been necessary until the lintel was inserted. 
Evidence that the builders lacked funds, the difficulties of inserting 
a stone lintel into the finished wall, and the shelter against weather 
afforded by the colonnade roof all suggest that the lintel and the jamb 
capitals could have been of reinforced plaster. 

The reveal floor was first smoothly finished rubble. This, wearing 
down, was replaced by a hard cover of real concrete. Next to the stone 
sill, which is 0.10 m. higher than the reveal floor, are the two doorpost 
holes and the lockbeam hole into which the vertical bar dropped. 

This hole is set 0.05 m. from the sill; far enough to allow for the 
thickness of the wooden door, and it is 0.11 m. by 0.07 m. by 0.09 m. 
deep. It is 0.25 m. to the left of the center, showing that the left flange of 
the door was habitually closed. This is logical when one considers that 
the men entering the doorway took their places to the right. The hole 
is faced with a small baked tile set into the floor so that it could not be 
broken out by any force exerted against the door. 

The doorpost sockets are made, as is usual, by imbedding on a sheet 
of iron a wooden block, 0.24 m. by 0.19 m. by 0.15 m. thick, pierced by 
a large hole. The post rested in the wooden hole and was supported by 
the iron plate beneath, which was nailed to the block to keep it from 
turning. The wooden block, after the doors were set in place, was 
covered over with the same plaster of the reveal floor. 

From these holes, on either side, extend rough trenches in the floor, 
coming to the surface about halfway across. These were made when 
the doors were removed, during the wrecking of the facade before the 
erection of the final embankment. The posts of the doors were broken 
out of the blocks, and it was necessary to dig the trenches so that they 
could swing inward, thus releasing the upper ends of the posts from the 
lintel sockets and disengaging the doors. 

The south doorpost hole, on the side toward the sill, discloses a small 
irregular cavity made in the plaster beneath the sill. In this cavity were 
the bones of a middle finger and the end bone of another. In the sockets 


. 
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of the women’s door were found, as well, several human teeth. It seems 
significant that these bones were found in a cavity that could not have 
existed but by intent. Elsewhere in Dura, notably in Eq (above, p. 7), 
were found foundation deposits indicating the performance of a small 
ceremony in connection with the doorway of the building. The bones 
found in the Synagogue may have a sacred significance and be relics 
of someone sufficiently holy to sanctify the entrances by their presence 
there. 

The reveal floor, 0.14 m. higher than the final floor of the chamber, 
is 1.20 m. wide and extends 0.40 m. into the chamber, being stopped 
on either side by the benches against the wall. At these points and at 
the same level are two plaster projections, not entirely symmetrical and 
about 0.47 m. square, which, because they serve no purpose either for 
the entrance or the benches, must have been pedestals for some furni- 
ture of the Synagogue. Removal of the later floor revealed a second 
step down to the earliest floor level of the new building. The left pedestal 
projects through this flooring and was contemporary with the benches. 
That on the right was first constructed at the height of the step, but, 
being covered by the later floor, was rebuilt on it at the same height 
as the left pedestal and the reveal floor. 

The sides of the reveal were added after the stone trim was placed in 
the rectangular opening of the wall left for the doorway. The opening 
being splayed, they are wedge-shaped, and, because the jambs slant 
inward while the inside opening was not tapered, these surfaces had 
to be warped to accommodate the change. 

Regardless of register alignment, these surfaces were decorated with 
a pattern of large wreaths bordered by a red band. Their outline is 
wavy, being done in bright red, and the border, the dots in the center 
of each wreath, and the body of the wreaths are done in lighter red. 
The bottom border is 0.40 m. from the reveal floor, falling much lower 
than the bottom of the dado. 

Reveal ceilings are usually made of poles reinforced with plaster. 
In a few instances, such as the entrance to the diwanin the House of the 
Cistern in Block D5, the reveal ceiling is composed of gypsum slabs. 
It is more probable that the reveal ceiling of the Synagogue doorway 
was of the former construction since it was cheaper. 

The best indication of the height of the doorways lies in the unequal 
heights of the registers of paintings. Since there is no other apparent 
reason to account for this inequality, it is probable that the artist 
aligned the top of the lowest register with the top of the women’s 
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door, and the top of the middle register with the top of the main 
doorway. The height of this last division is 4.60 m. from the floor, 
and, substracting from this the height of the reveal floor, the opening 
was 4.50 m. from floor to ceiling of the reveal and 4.35 m. high from 
the sill to the lintel, allowing for a downward projection of the lintel 
stone. The height of the doorway was thus slightly over twice its 
width, a usual proportion in the doorways at Dura. 

The two wooden doors overlapped the projecting stone trim, pro- 
bably fitting closely against the reveal edges. Their dimensions would 
therefore have been about 1.05 m. wide by 4.50 m. high for each 
flange. The doors, when open, covered the door reveals and projected 
0.20m. into the room. It is possible that these furnished the inspir- 
ation for the design of several doors shown in the murals. If so, 
each side was divided into panels and decorated with bronze studs 
to form a pattern. Four square panels fit well into each flange. The 
carpentry of the doors can be approximated by a study of the ordinary 
wooden doors found elsewhere in the embankment. 

The dirt on the bedding of the sill and the wear on the plaster 
reveal floor and on the step covered by the final floor indicate that 
the Synagogue was used for some time before the stone trim was 
added and the final flooring put in. A proof that the doorway was 
used before the rubble wedges forming the reveal splay were cons- 
tructed is a coat of red paint underneath them on the rubble wall. 
The history of the doorway must then be divided into two short 
periods between the date found on a ceiling tile, 245 A. D., and the 
construction of the embankment in 256 A. D. 

The fact that work was halted before completion, and that the trim 
of the doorways was second hand, as the unequal sill stones and the 
insufficient width of the jambs indicate, gives grounds for the hypothesis 
that the Jews lacked sufficient funds to build as they wished. 


4. The Women’s Doorway. 


There is no evidence that the women’s doorway was not contempo- 
rary with the building, or that a third doorway existed on the north 
end of the front wall, giving a symmetrical facade. The building was 
planned with two doors, following the altered plan of its predecessor. 
Had the women’s door been added later, the benches through which 
it would have been necessary to cut would now be of the same height 
on either side of the opening. However, those on the left are 0.10 m. 
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higher than.those on the right. Concerning a doorway on either side, 
nothing in the foundations or benches indicates the presence of one 
at any time during construction. 

The women’s door is not well built, and its construction is identical 
with the normal house doorway. The width of the jambs was increased 
with plaster, and the sill was made to project beyond their faces by 
the addition of a plaster slab which shows that this doorway trim, 
like that of the main doorway, was second hand. Part of the lintel 
stone fell into the courtyard. It is composed of a series of fillets and 
slightly curved bands similar to other lintels in the city, and is a rough 
copy of the Greek entablature. The stone is cut rectangular at each 
end so that it would fit in the door opening with its exterior mouldings 
running further on each side to cover the lintel capitals. The side 
reveals of the door are asymmetrical because the doorway was placed 
too near the corner to splay the south side. The other side is curved 
inward probably to give more room for entrance. The reveals were 
once colored. The only remaining trace of the pattern is a red bottom 
border occurring 0.36 m. from the reveal floor. 

The benches on the south wall project about a third of the way 
across the door opening, and the south flange of the door was for that 
reason normally shut, as is shown by the position of the lockbeam 
hole. The two doorpost holes and the lockbeam hole were not im- 
bedded in the reveal floor, but were formed when a rough plaster 
step was built around them. The final floor covered a second step 
down at the inside face of the reveal. The doorway between jambs 
is 1.35 m. wide and, if the bottom border of the middle register 
passed over the top of the opening, was 2.75 m. high. 


5. The Main Chamber. 


The Synagogue proper is 13.65 m. long by 7.68 m. wide, and the 
wall stands, at the highest point, 6.12 m. above the floor level. The 
walls stood, when complete, at least to a height of 6.70 m. This 
height gives monumentality to the chamber, though it is common 
in Dura to have the rooms of great height. This was possible because 
second stories were not usual, and was desirable because the high 
ceilings afforded cool, well ventilated interiors. The chamber of the 
painted ceiling tiles in the House of the Scribes of the same block 
(room 31), stands 5.42 m. above the floor level. 

In the tradition of other sacred buildings in Dura, the axis of this 
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chamber is across the room instead of being longitudinal. The closest 
parallel to this chamber and its arrangement and orientation is the 
Temple of Aphlad in the southwest angle of the city wall. Here a similar 
doorway enters a chamber of identical construction. Around the 
chamber are plaster benches and opposite the doorway is a projecting 
niche of simpler construction than that in the Synagogue. The naos 
shrine beside the Temple of Aphlad, the sanctuaries of the Temples 
of Azzanathkona, Artemis Nanaia, Hadad and Atargatis, the Palmy- 
rene Gods, and the Temple of Zeus all have the same orientation 
with the altar or niche on the west wall opposite the doorway. 

To give more room for the women’s benches between the doors, 
the main doorway is nearly a meter north of the center of the wall. 
The niche, opposite the doorway, is about 0.50 m. north of the center 
of the back wall, a difference small enough to be unnoticeable. 


6. The Niche. 


The niche opening is 1.06 m. above the floor. It is 0.84 m. wide 
and 1.48 m. high to the top of the arched opening. The back and 
head are rounded, and it is decorated on the interior with a conven- 
tionalized, fluted scallop-shell in plaster. The entire interior is painted. 
A wainscot, 0.85 m. high, is divided into five panels, the first, third, 
and fifth being larger. The second and fourth are painted to resemble 
green marble veneer panels, surrounded by an inlaid white and red 
border as are the other panels. The first and fifth panels are divided 
diagonally. The two horizontal triangles thus formed are yellow 
with random red-bordered areas decorated with concentric black 
lines, probably in imitation of agate. The two vertical triangles are 
pink dotted with red, and in the center of each is a device in black 
lines of an upward elliptical curve connecting with two smaller 
curves which meet to form a central stem. The shape can best be 
compared to a conventionalized lotus flower. The central panel con- 
tains an inscribed diamond in black centered with a yellow circle. 
The four triangles excluded by the diamond are yellow decorated 
with a scale pattern in red lines. 

Above this imitation veneer the niche is dark blue and the shell 
was a very light blue that faded out immediately on its exposure to 
the air. The edge of the shell, like the exterior edge of the opening, 
is emerald green. 

The niche is imbedded 0.50 m. in the rubble wall. It projects as 
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a rectangular block 0.41 m. from the wall, intercepting the benches. 
Against this block, on either side of the opening, is a plaster column, 
0.26 m. in diameter by 1.13 m. high, painted to represent green and 
black striped marble. The capitals and bases are square, being formed 
of baked tiles 0.28 m. square and 0.04 m. high, and painted chrome 
yellow. The columns support a rectangular arcuated facade, 1.06 m. 
high by 1.28 m. wide, and projecting 0.40 m. above the block of 
the niche. This facade ® is decorated with paintings of a Torah shrine, 
various symbolic objects, and a scene depicting the sacrifice of Isaac 
by Abraham painted on a blue background bordered by an emerald 
green stripe edged in black. 

The reveal of this facade is 0.31 m. wide and is decorated with a band 
of fruits intertwined with a ribbon. In the seven divisions thus formed, 
the fruits depicted are three pomegranates alternating with bunches 
of purple grapes. 

The columns rest on rectangular bases that are integral with, 
and rise higher than a step 0.42 m. lower than the floor of the niche. 
This distance is decorated with a diamond painted in imitation of 
green marble veneer centered with a brown circle. About the diamond 
is a red stripe bordered by black and red lines, and the four triangles 
completing the rectangle are painted in imitation of red and white 
striped marble. 

The niche is fronted, then, with a step from which two columns 
rise to support a facade on which are painted symbolic scenes and 
objects. Before this two steps lead up from the floor level. The top 
one of these was very badly crushed because all the distortion of the 
back wall and niche, due to the pressure of the fill in the street behind, 
was concentrated at this point. It is also possible that the step was 
deliberately broken to remove some treasure from beneath it, although 
no signs of a cavity are visible. 

The niche and its decorations were finished well before the rest 
of the chamber was decorated. In the geometric decorations and the 
niche facade is visible a technique entirely different and less adept 
than that in the other paintings. 

The two panels above the niche were first decorated at the same time 
as the niche, later being altered to conform with the register system 
of decoration. The first design was a vine that started 0.54 m. above 
the top of the niche facade and, branching symmetrically, formed 
an unconventionalized wreath that terminated above the top of the 


9 Below, pp. 343 ff. 
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final register of paintings. About it were various symbols (below, 
pp. 367 ff.). This area, then, was first decorated to accentuate the niche 
and to form with it a decorative spot opposite the door. / 

During this first period there was a canopy over the niche sup- 
porting the curtains, or veil, that screened the Torah. On the top of 
the upward-projecting facade are two sockets for poles, with the 
plaster that set them in place still marked with the grain of the wood, 
and on either side of these holes are cord marks running diagonally 
across the top of the facade where were the draw cords for the curtains. 
At the base of the wreath over the niche, and on either side below 
it, forming a triangle, are three round holes in the wall which held 
the horizontal members of the canopy. Further, the sides of the 
niche are not decorated but are splashed with the paint of the pictures 
above, so that they could not have been exposed. The structure and 
position of the first canopy are then quite clear. There was a pedi- 
mented top of cloth supported by poles that came to a point at the 
base of the wreath. Hanging from this, and covering the sides as well 
as the front of the niche, were the two curtains which looped back 
and upward to disclose the decorative facade and the niche with 
its Torah. The draw cord undoubtedly hung by the side of the elder’s 
seat in the north of the shrine. There is a horizontal band halfway 
up each column where the paint is better preserved. Probably there 
were bands about the columns from which the cords pulled the 
curtains horizontally. 

When the room was being redecorated, the canopy was removed 
and the decorations over the niche painted out with an opaque red 
color. This paint, entering the earlier canopy holes, establishes their 
priority to the later holes and proves them to be contemporary with 
the wreath decoration of the first period. The line between the top 
and middle registers was continued across this area dividing it into 
two scenes.1° 

The position of visible groups on the lower scene is such that a pedi- 
mented canopy could rise between without covering them. The 
arrangement of holes made after this repainting (i. e. those without 
red paint in them) is complex and not sufficiently clear for the later 
form of the canopy to be reconstructed. Their presence indicates 
that a later canopy did exist, and that it was of more elaborate cons- 
truction and shape than the earlier one. 

The painted decorations of this niche are paralleled in the baptistry 

10 Below, p. 368. 
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of the Christian building. There are two similarly painted plaster 
columns which hold a rectangular arcuated facade faced by a garland 
of fruits intertwined with a ribbon in the same manner as the decor- 
ations of the facade reveal of the Torah niche. The appearance and 
construction of the two niches being so similar may indicate either 
that such was a Dura tradition or that the early Christians adopted 
a system of decoration common in contemporary synagogues. 

After the walls were plastered and the floor graded, the benches 
were built about the room. They are made of rubble, broken frag- 
ments of the earlier building including many sections of plaster 
columns and broken oil jars. These were laid about the walls and the 
form of the two tiers of benches filled out with wet mud and covered 
with a thick coat of plaster. The architectural facade of the projecting 
block of the niche was then added and the whole niche covered with its 
final coat of plaster. Then, before the final coat was put upon the benches, 
the elder’s seat was built on top of the benches against the north side 
of the niche. 


7. The Elder’s Seat. 


The elder’s seat is a simple construction of four steps leading up 
to a higher one that served as his seat. This last step projects 0.28 m. 
above the top bench and is 0.76 m. long by 0.43 m. wide. The riser 
was at one time painted red, but the color is much worn off and the 
tread of the step below is deeply indented where the priest stood or 
rested his feet while sitting. 

It was probably considered significant that, over the seat of the 
priest Samuel, who reconstructed the building, should be placed the 
mural of Samuel the priest anointing David.4 


8. The Benches. 


The women were separated from the men only by their own door- 
way and by their benches which are distinguished from the men’s 
by having no footrest. There are no signs of a separating partiticn 
on the floor, and one could not have been put in any position that 
would not have hidden some of the paintings and have intercepted 
the men’s benches on the west wall. 

The benches extend about the entire chamber, interrupted only 
by the doors, the niche, and the seat. The men’s benches extend along 

11 Below, p. 376. 
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the entire back wall, the north wall and the east wall to the main 
doorway. They are differentiated from the women’s benches by 
a footrest on the top of the bottom tier. This is constructed of baked 
bricks 0.23 m. square by 0.04 m. high, covered and fastened in place 
with the finish coat of plaster on the benches. The top bench varies 
in width from 0.38 m. to 0.41 m., and in height from 0.29 m. to 0.37 m.; 
the lower bench, generally narrower because of the footrest, varies 
in width from 0.28 m. south of the niche to 0.34. m. elsewhere, and 
in height from 0.45 m. to 0.27 m. The upper bench is terminated 
beside the main door by a curving rise on the end, a common feature 
in Dura. The lower bench here continues around the end of the upper 
bench connecting with the wall. 

The women’s benches, without the footrest, extend between the 
two doorways and along the south wall. The upper bench is, on an 
average, 0.36 m. high by 0.40 m. wide, and the lower is 0.46 m. high 
by 0.40 m. wide on the south wall and 0.29 m. high by 0.40 m. wide 
between the doors. 

The corner of the lower bench on the south wall, where it projects 
into the opening of the women’s door, is cut out to form a small 
step and in the southwest corner is a step, 0.44 m. wide by 0.99 m. 
long by 0.15 m. high, constructed of baked bricks covered with plaster. 
Both of these steps were put in place so that the women might mount 
to their seats, which are rather high, with ease and dignity. 

Allowing approximately 0.60 m. per person, which is ample, the 
benches could accommodate from fifty two to fifty five men and from 
thirty two to thirty five women, making ninety the number of persons 
that could easily be seated. 


g. The Floor. 


The floor of the building is well constructed of plaster mixed with 
pebbles. Underneath the plaster, which is about 0.10 m. thick, is 
a layer of arkosic sand which served to keep the floor both warmer 
and drier. The floor varies in texture and was obviously poured on 
the sand and tamped down or puddled. There is a vague trace of 
more wear near the benches which comes to a sharp edge about 
1.40 m. from them. It is usual for synagogues of this era to have mosaic 
floors if possible. Since this building could not afford them, and since 
the walls and ceiling were richly decorated, it is highly probable 
that the floor was covered with colored rugs or mats. 
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There are a number of small holes in the floor. That none of them 
is over a meter from the benches is corroboration of the theory that 
rugs or mats covered the middle of the room. These holes have a 
roughly symmetrical arrangement. There is one on either side of the 
niche and seat, one in each corner of the west side, and three in an 
asymmetrical group near the middle of the north and south walls. 
These holes have octagonal sides and are 0.04 m. wide, tapering 
to a point 0.16 m. below the floor surface. Most of them are broken 
out on one side, as if the poles which made them had been violently 
yanked from their sockets. What they contained is unknown, but it 
is probable that they were some kind of standard for a lamp or torch. 
Perhaps a close approximation of their appearance can be derived 
from the candlesticks lying on the ground in the scene of the Philistines 
with the Ark. 

Different from these holes are six larger holes in the floor without 
any apparent correlation or arrangement. Four of them are to the 
south and two to the north of the niche, and all are within the west 
half of the room. In the largest, 1.60 m. from the niche and to the 
north, was a quantity of oily soot. There is nothing about the others 
to suggest their use. All of them are irregular and unlined so that 
it is impossible to determine whether they are intentional or not. 
The one containing the soot hints that they could have been the 
sockets for some of the synagogue furniture, and that the largest 
held some object productive of soot, perhaps the seven branched 
candlestick. 

Varying at a depth of 0.24 m. to 0.30 m. beneath the final floor 
is an earlier floor of much the same construction, but not as well 
made. The final floor covered a step at both doorways showing that 
it was not at first intended. The lower benches are too high above 
the first floor level to be comfortable. It was easier to raise the floor 
level than to tear down the benches, which explains the two levels. 
At the time that the second floor was laid, the benches were given 
their final coat of plaster, which does not carry entirely to the lower 
floor level, but joins the upper level evenly. 

The most significant discovery on this earlier floor is two holes 
filled with rocks and placed at third points down the center of the 
room. These are probably the foundations for poles that upheld the 
ceiling beams until their bedding and the supporting walls were 
sufficiently dry to bear the weight of the ceiling. 
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10. The Roof. 


The theory that the roof was supported by two cross beams is 
further substantiated by two deep scratches on the murals of the 
back wall at approximately third points. If the roof was made to 
fall in when the building was razed, the two beams would have made 
two such scratches. Structurally it would have been impossible to 
have a center beam because the end would have to be supported 
by the wall over the door and niche openings. Neither is there evidence 
or necessity for four beams. The beams themselves were probably 
taken for fortification purposes when the building was wrecked. 

On the lower mud brick embankment were found many ceiling 
tiles 0.41 m. square by 0.04 m. thick, painted with various animal 
and floral designs. On the edges of many there was plaster with the 
impression of poles about 0.10 m. in diameter (see below). 

Running from beam to beam were pole rafters on which were 
laid the painted tiles. These were plastered in place and over the 
top was put a layer of plaster that covered the entire roof surface. 
On this was a layer of poorer quality plaster resembling adobe dirt 
that was, however, sufficiently hard to withstand the rain. 

Estimating that the weight of one square meter of such roofing 
is about 375 pounds, each beam had to support a total of 10,400 
pounds. By our modern standards a wooden beam 0.31 m. by 0.41 m. 
would support this load and the shifting or “live load” of people 
on the roof. The beams of the synagogue were then at least so large, 
probably about 0.50 m. square. Such have not yet been found in 
Dura, but they were of sufficient value to have been taken when 
the city was abandoned. The strongest wood obtainable in this size 
was cedar or pine, floated down the river from the mountains. 


11. Windows. 


There were probably windows to supplement the light from the 
two doorways. Above the highest register of paintings extended un- 
painted plaster, indicating that there could have been a clerestory. 
The beams, breaking into the wall, may have alternated with the 
windows, thus giving three on both the east and west walls. The 
windows in the other buildings of the same block are narrow openings, 
widely splayed on the interior, that were glazed with either glass or 
gypsum crystal plastered in place. 
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There may have been, instead of the small windows, a large one 
over the doorway to relieve the pressure of the lintel, to give an 
abundance of light on the Torah shrine, and to ventilate the room. 
Such an opening is unprecedented in Dura, the nearest parallel being 
the large relieving lunette over the main doorway of the Praetorium 
in which was set the stone dedicating the building. While there is every 
reason to believe that the Dura Synagogue followed the tradition of 
local construction even to having small windows, it may have had a 
large window, as described, following the tradition of Palestinian 
synagogues which had windows over their side doors.?? 


12. Wall Construction. 


The construction of the walls follows the usual pattern of their cons- 
truction throughout the city. It was the custom to build a rubble 
foundation by digging a trench wide enough to accommodate a 
workman on either side of the wall. The only variation in this method 
in the Synagogue is that the foundations of the north and south walls 
were built on top of the earlier walls there. The rubble foundation was 
laid up in layers about 0.50 m. high. The sides were built solidly, each 
stone being mortared in place, and the outside roughly covered with 
the same mortar to give a base for the finish coat of plaster. The middle 
part of the wall was filled with loose stones. At the top of each section, 
mortar mixed with broken stones was puddled across the top to bind 
the unit. When this had sufficiently dried, the next layer was cons- 
tructed on it. Often one or more of these units, as in the outer precinct, 
have disappeared through erosion, exposing the even top of a lower 
unit. It is therefore impossible to assert without question that a flat- 
topped rubble wall is the entire foundation of a higher mud brick wall. 

The west foundation of the main chamber is three meters higher 
than the floor level, coming almost to the top of the bottom register 
of paintings. This wall, being on the street, follows the precedent of the 
neighbouring buildings in having a high foundation. Perhaps it was so 
constructed for the same reason that the corners of the block have 
projecting buttresses, i. e. to pretect the building from street traffic. 
Were the mud brick within reach, it could easily be scored to such an 
extent that the wall would be endangered. 

It is also possible to find some correlation between the rising level 
of the street next the wall and the height of the foundations on it. If the 

12 Kraus, R. E., IV A, 1311, s. v. Synagoge; Sukenik, op. cit., p. 54, fig. 14. 
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builders of the houses on the street knew that the street was filling up, 
they would have built foundations higher than usual to keep the mud 
brick walls above the possible street level. Should a mud brick wall be 
below the street level, water from the street would seep through it into 
the house. Indeed, although the back wall of the Synagogue is of rubble 
above the established street level, water from the street seeped through 
the rubble and obliterated the south end of the dado on the west wall. 
On either side of the main chamber the foundation drops to 0.23 m. 
above the top of the benches. These walls, because they did not support 
the weight of the ceiling beams, are 0.12 m. thinner than the east and 
west walls which are 1.04 m. thick. The front wall, because of the 
doorways, is of a different construction. The south side of the women’s 
door is entirely of rubble as high as it is preserved, and, between the 
two doors, the rubble steps down until it is only two units high. On 
either side of the main door it rises in a series of steps forming a buttress 
on either side of the opening to support the lintel and reveal ceiling. 
North of the main door the foundation steps down to the same height 
as on the sides of the room. 

Much of the material used in the rubble foundations is the wall and 
ceiling plaster from the earlier Synagogue. This is marked on the back 
by the mud brick of the walls and by reed bundles of the ceiling. In 
the mud mortar between the mud bricks of the walls above are also 
found many small fragments of the earlier ceiling plaster. They occur 
so continually that they must have been placed there intentionally. 
Perhaps by this means it was thought tc sanctify the new structure. 

The mud brick was placed on top of these foundations. There are 
two kinds employed, one, which is red, is very hard and durable, and 
the other, of finer, grey dirt, is quite soft and easily broken. The wall, 
averaging a meter in thickness at this height, was formed by the width 
of two and a half bricks, each layer alternating the half brick row to 
give a thorough tie to the wall. It is further tied by a layer of reeds 
through the wall at about every fifth course, and occasionally in the 
layers between. The mortar used is the same mud used in the poorer 
bricks. These poorer bricks were used in every alternate course, 
although every half brick is of the red variety. The mud mortar was 
raked out of the joints so that the plaster, later applied to the inside 
of the chamber, would enter between the bricks and be thereby firmly 
fastened to the wall. On the exterior of the west wall, the mud brick 
was covered with a layer of the mud used as mortar, a common 
practice in the city. 
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13. Mural Decoration. 


The final step toward the completion of the Synagogue was the 
decoration of the walls with three registers of paintings over a con- 
ventional dado painted to represent panels of marble, animals, and 
masks. Paint drops on the benches and floor, an unfinished panel on 
the west end of the north dado, and the lack of wear shown in the 
paintings that would eventually have been worn by the people sitting 
against them, indicate that the interior decoration had not long been 
finished when it was necessary to block up the room. There are enough 
graffiti and painted inscriptions superimposed on the paintings to show 
that some time did elapse before the building was condemned and 
abandoned.” 

It was the original intention of the decorators to have four registers 
of paintings. The black snap lines marking the wall into four registers 
are visible under the paintings. The dado was last done. The artist, 
after the panels had been marked off by scratched lines, had not 
determined their decoration and tried, in the middle panel to the left 
of the niche, a quatrefoil pattern of circles which he had replaced with 
a leopard cub in a circle. 

An interesting architectural device, and one reminiscent of the Roman 
tradition of painted architecture, is the representation of a pilaster in 
each corner of the room. They start from the top of the bottom register 
and are bent round the corners so that half falls on each wall surface at 
the corner. They extended through the two upper registers. On neither 
end of the west wall is the top preserved, although it is apparent from 
the north end of the wall that the capitals did not occur any lower than 
the top of the paintings. Probably they projected through the unpainted 
clerestory, supporting a painted cornice on which the ceiling beams 
apparently rested. It is possible that the rubble bedding for the beams 
was an actual projection into the room and that these pilasters were 
painted below it to give the impression of supporting it. Their bases 
were represented by a series of yellow moldings and their shafts are red, 
decorated with large circles around a pattern of leaves, probably a 
simple guilloche. The only apparent reason why they did not continue 
through the lower register as well, which would be more logical, is 
that, in the southeast corner, the women’s door falls so close to the 
corner that the pilaster there would have been interrupted. These 


13 [Editors’ Note: for the date of the paintings cf. Professor Pagliaro’s note 
on the Pehlevi dipinti, below, pp. 393 ff.]. 
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pilasters, by continuing through the paintings and the unpainted 
clerestory, tied the decorated ceiling to the murals by a band of 
continuous decoration in each corner. 

The artist who painted the pictures erected about the room a scaffold 
of poles. The horizontal members of the construction were fastened to 
the wall by breaking through the plaster and imbedding their ends in 
the mud brick wall. When the top register was finished, the scaffcld 
was removed and the holes, which fall in the center of the middle 
register, were filled with rubble and plastered over. One spot on the 
register below seems to have been scraped with a knife. If, in painting 
the top register, some of the paint had splashed on the lower wall, 
the easiest way to have removed the stain would have been to 
scrape it off with a knife. 


14. Synagogue Furniture. 


Although no portable appurtenances of the Synagogue have been 
found, it is possible to list, from the evidence discussed throughout the 
above description, and from a study of contemporary synagogues, some 
of the missing objects. 

In the niche was the Torah or Ark of the Covenant. If the representa- 
tion of it on the facade of the niche is similar to it, it was a chest of 
brass or gilded metal decorated with architectural devices to resemble 
a small classical structure. In connection with the reading of the scroll 
there was usually a portable lectern which stood near the niche. 

The Menorah, or seven branched candlestick, may have stood over 
one of the holes in the floor. If the representations of it in the murals 
are copies of the one used, it was also of yellow metal. Its base, supported 
by three short legs, was heavily moulded and the branches were carved 
in beads and reels. That painted on the niche supports small oil lamps 
while those in the scene of Aaron and the scene to the left are shown 
with the usual candles. 

In these latter two pictures are represented two single candlesticks 
of similar ornament and color. It is difficult not to connect then with 
the two pedestals that are on either side of the main doorway. The 
octagonal holes about the room near the benches may also have sup- 
ported candlesticks or torch standards. 

No bema, from which the lesson is recited, was found, and the priest 
may have so officiated from the much worn step below his seat. It is 
possible, however, that there was a wooden structure for that purpose. 
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Perhaps the unexplained holes of the floor were made by this piece 
of furniture. 

There is no evidence for a table for shew bread, but such an object, 
probably of wood, may have been within the chamber. 

There were also, without doubt, several small ceremonial objects 
of which no trace remains. Amongst these was probably a horn such 
as that from which Samuel is seen to be anointing the head of David. 

There are indisputable evidences of a canopy over the niche and 
of curtains or a veil screening the Torah. The Ark, in the scene of 
the Philistines with the Ark, is draped in a manner which may have 
been similar to the drapery around the niche. 

There is also slight evidence that the floor was covered with mats 
or rugs. It may be also that there was some sort of covering for the 
seats which are remarkably well preserved, even to the paint that 
fell on them during the painting of the murals. 


15. History of the Construction. 


When the walls and roof were completed, and the floor graded and 
plastered, when the doorways were merely rectangular openings in 
the wall without stone trim, when the benches were constructed but 
not given their final coating of plaster, and when the niche with its 
adjoining seat was completed, the building operations were halted, 
no doubt for want of funds. From that time until the completion of 
the murals, the Synagogue was in constant use and its completion 
took place gradually as money for it was acquired. 

When it was first occupied, the sides of the rough door opening 
were painted red. That it was thus used for some time is shown by the 
much worn and dirtied bedding of the sill stone, and by the wear 
of the reveal floor and the step covered by the later flooring. 

Later the stone trim was added and the reveal constructed and 
painted with a pattern of wreaths. Perhaps the same artist painted 
at that time the niche facade and decorations and the great vine with 
its symbolic objects on the wall above. At that time, as well, the first 
canopy was erected to support the veil over the Torah. At the same 
time, or shortly afterward, the second floor was put in to lower the 
height of the benches. 

After this another period elapsed before the murals were painted. 
The wall under the paintings is scratched with graffiti of animals 
and devices resembling score tallies of some game. The benches are 
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also slightly worn at the corners although the drops of paint on them 
and the floor, which also shows slight wear, are not worn off. 

From 245 A. D. when the roof was complete, as we know by the 
dated inscription, until the construction of the embankment in 256 
A. D."4 is only a span of eleven years. It 1s therefore little more than 
ten years that the rebuilt Synagogue was in use. Probably several 
years elapsed from the time that the new chamber was first used 
until the murals were painted. The graffiti on them indicate that 
they were completed for some time before the building was abandoned. 
We are therefore dealing, in this later building, with periods of cons- 
truction that were easily contained within a decade. The frescoes 
were fairly new, and they were sealed beneath the mud brick, which 
accounts for their remarkable preservation. 

The completed building had no architectural distinction from the 
outside. Like all the houses of Dura it presented to the streets high 
mud brick walls interrupted only by tiny windows near its top. The 
roofs of the precinct, the colonnade, and the chamber were flat and 
at different levels, accessible only by the stairway in the outer court- 
yard. The two courts were unpaved, and the construction through- 
out is exactly typical of Dura. The interior of the chamber, however, 
must have been exceptionally impressive. The entire ceiling and 
walls of the lofty chamber were rich with color, deepened by the 
tapestry-covered benches and the rug-covered floor. 

Added to this was the veil of the niche and all the appurtenances 
of the Synagogue illuminated by the high windows or by the various 
lamps and candles about the chamber. 


F. The Earlier Synagogue (Pl. IX). 


While a full account of the earlier Synagogue cannot be given 
here, it is necessary to give a general description of it so that some 
of the features in the later building can be understood. With the 
greatest of luck, enough of it has been recovered to reconstruct not 
only its plan, but also the decoration of its walls and ceilings. 

When it was torn down, the walls were broken up and the stones 
and plaster, much of it painted, were used in the construction of the 
later walls. The columns from the courtyard were put under the later 
benches and the south benches were built against part of the mural 
decorations of the earlier south wall, so that their exact position 

14 Cf. note 4, above, p. 311. 
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and design is seen. Even the stone door trim was used again in the 
later doorways. Fragments of walls and benches that were not used 
in the later building were covered by a fill of dirt that varies in thick- 
ness from 0.45 m. to 0.65 m. 


1. Plan. 


The plot was originally occupied by part of a very much earlier 
building that was torn down to make room for this earlier Synagogue. 
From its plan, it is possible that this Synagogue had been at first 
a private house. The entry, from Wall Street, runs by the north side 
of the main chamber to a courtyard which was colonnaded on its 
northern and eastern sides. Beside the stylobate of the colonnade, 
on the north, is the cesspool used by both Synagogues as the drain 
for the laver basin. The central part of the courtyard was paved 
with tiles 0.22 m. square laid without mortar over cinders. Some 
of these tiles were used in the upper building to construct the niche 
facade and the footrest of the men’s benches. 

On the east side of the courtyard, opening under the colonnade, 
was a chamber surrounded by a bench 0.50 m. wide with a raised 
plaster block in the middle of the floor showing signs of fire on its 
top. To the south of this chamber and partly across the south side 
of the courtyard were two smaller chambers of which nothing remains 
to indicate the position of their entrances or to show whether they 
were also equipped with benches. 

The main chamber is constructed with the main doorway very 
much off axis to the north. Directly before this doorway is a square 
plaster patch in the plaster floor where some piece of furniture was 
removed. Probably associated with the removal of this object is 
some alteration that took place in the northeast corner of the chamber. 
The benches there are of later construction, and, although nothing 
of the wall remains, the position of the original benches leads one 
to suppose that there existed a third doorway which was later closed. 
Opposite the main doorway and behind the plaster patch the bench 
continued uninterrupted with a lower footrest before it, that starts 
from the northwest corner and extends along two thirds of the western 
bench. The footrest, on either side of the axis, is deeply worn, but 
in the center it is hardly worn at all. Here, what remains of the face 
of the bench is slightly marked with traces of red paint. Before this 
spot, in the fill, were found two short stone colonnettes. Also two 
random graffiti, one from the face of the earlier southern bench and 
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the other from inside the later rubble walls, show a rectangle topped 
with a semi-circle, flanked by two colonnettes or pilasters, and cross 
hatched in representation of a geometric design, a doorway or a 
curtain. 

Nothing remains of the west wall, which was replaced to its founda- 
tions by the later, thicker wall, but we can easily suppose from these 
evidences that there existed a decorated niche set into the wall and 
flanked by short stone colonnettes. In any case, it must have been 
much smaller than the later Torah shrine. Perhaps, as Mr. Kraeling 
suggests, the earlier object in the center of the floor was replaced 
by the niche. Certainly the continuance of the benches by this spot 
indicates that a central niche of importance was not originally con- 
templated. 

The main doorway being off axis, the south end of the chamber 
is very much larger, comprising about two-thirds of the room. The 
single bench continues about the room and has the footrest only 
to the north of the main entrance and along part of the west wall. 
It is therefore obvious that the room was not divided between men 
and women by either the axis of the main door or by the presence 
of the footrest. 

In the southeast corner is a small doorway which seems to have 
had wooden trim and no doorpost holes. It leads into a large chamber 
which was entirely open on the north side, giving onto the courtyard. 
This opening was spanned by a great archway of which many frag- 
ments were found. Benches ran from either side of the projecting 
buttresses of this archway about the entire room, and along the back 
wall a footrest was later added. Unfortunately the center of the 
south wall is hit by the front wall of the later Synagogue so that 
an axial niche or furnishing, did it exist, has been completely destroyed. 


2. Decorations. 


Unlike the later Synagogue, there was no representation of human 
or animal figures in the decorations of this earlier building. Both this 
adjoining chamber and the main chamber were, however, decorated. 
In this smaJler chamber the walls, above a wainscot of white plaster, 
were painted yellow and covered with red, black, and green foliage, fruit 
and flowers, probably in an all-over arabesque. The turn of the ceiling 
was a smoothly curved cove which was painted with blue, red, and 
black stripes, banded with white and black lines. The ceiling was 
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decorated with red-banded squares, outlined on two sides with 
a heavy black line to give them the appearance of coffers.’In the 
center of each coffer was a conventionalized pattern of flowers or 
fruit, very similar to the patterns on the painted bricks of the later 
Synagogue. 

The main chamber was decorated geometrically. At a height of 
0.87 m. from the floor was a band painted in imitation of marble 
incrustation divided into panels. The three devices used, a rectangle, 
a diamond inscribed in a rectangle, and a rectangle divided diagonally, 
are exactly paralleled in the lower decorations of the later niche, 
another argument that this decoration preceded the decoration of the 
walls. What may be a representation of a panel of incrustation occurs 
on a graffito depicting the niche of the early Synagogue. It is arectangle 
diagonally divided, to the left of the niche representation. It is even 
with the bottom of the niche and its top is a continuation of the line 
of the spring of the rounded niche top. If this can be taken as the 
niche and an adjacent panel of incrustation, we know that the niche, 
to the spring of the arch, was exactly 2.65 m., the height of the in- 
crustation as established from that part still zn situ on the south wall. 

Below this line of incrustation, the plaster was given a coating 
of either white paint or whitewash and dappled over with light pink 
dots, evidently in imitation of marble. Above, there is no evidence of 
any decoration. Of the many hundred fragments found there were 
none with a pattern that is not accounted for elsewhere. Also, the great 
quantity of white, unpainted plaster in the walls and under the floor 
must have come from an unpainted surface nearby. Probably the walls 
above the incrustation were left unpainted. 

The ceiling was bordered by a wide black stripe, a white line and 
a narrower red stripe. Its decoration can be completely restored. 
The basis of the decoration is squares, about 0.60 m. on the side. At 
each crossing of the lines is a circle about 0.22 m. in diameter, thus 
forming a series of circles and areas approximately octagonal, four 
of their sides being the arcs of the circles. These forms were banded 
with white and red bands. The circles were red, overlaid with a light 
blue to obtain lavendar and with a light yellow to obtain orange. 
The panels were painted brilliant blue, and the bands about them, 
pink on four sides and red on the other four sides, gave the effect of 
sunken coffers. In the middle of each blue panel there is a small 
round hole in which was a wooden peg. Throughout the earth fill 
of the floor were found fragments of very thin, gilded plaster rosettes 
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of simple but varied symmetrical forms. The inside center of each is 
raised and pierced by a hole in which was fitted a wooden peg. They 
undoubtedly were attached with these pegs to the center of each 
blue area, thus forming a ceiling of circles and imitation coffers 
with a plaster-relief rosette in each coffer. 


3. Summary. 


The earlier Synagogue, then, had at first three doors, one of which 
was closed, thus giving a precedent for the two doors of the later 
Synagogue. There is circumstantial evidence for the later addition of 
a central niche which was preceded by a central object in the room. 
The later building employed a niche, enlarging and improving on its 
predecessor, and entirely omitted any central feature in the floor, 
unless it was of wood or movable. 

The fact that the south end of the main chamber is so much larger 
in the earlier building, that the benches do not demark the division 
between sexes, and that there is an adjoining chamber surrounded by 
benches, argue either that the women were not in the main chamber 
but held their services in the adjoining chamber, or that they were not 
allowed in the Synagogue at all, and that the adjoining chamber was 
used for some other purpose, perhaps as a separate shrine for the 
Torah from which it was brought during services. 

When this Synagogue was torn down, the house to the east, House 
H, was employed to take the place of the chambers sacrificed on the 
earlier plot for the larger building and courtyard. It is possible, but 
not probable, that House H was always connected with the Synagogue. 
It could have had a doorway under the present later door, and have 
been used as the house fer the priest or officials of the Synagogue. As 
mentioned in the report on Block L7,!° Houses H, D, C, I, and the 
Synagogue are all inter-connected in such a way as to indicate a defi- 
nite alliance between their inhabitants. It is probable that all of these 
inhabitants were Jews and that the Synagogue was in a Jewish quarter 
of the city. 

On only two of the fragments of this earlier Synagogue were graffiti 
inscriptions found, and both of them are in Aramaic. Their discussion 
will be in the final report on the earlier Synagogue. It is sufficient here 
to note that they give documentary support to the overwhelming 
evidence that this earlier building was a Synagogue. 

15 Above, p. 228. 
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G. Comparisons. 


The early period of these two Synagogues makes it difficult to find 
others to which they can be justly compared. While the orientation 
of the synagogue in Delos is opposite that of the Dura Synagogues, 
the chamber is arranged somewhat in the same fashion and it does 
not follow the basilica plan as do the later buildings. On the long side 
of the chamber are three doors and, before the central one, is the seat 
of the elder interrupting the marble benches encircling the room. It may 
be later discovered that a Torah niche sometimes stood in the center 
of the room. Perhaps the absence ofa Torah shrine in the Delos building 
allies it more closely with the first period of the earlier Dura Synagogue. 

The closest Greek parallel to the Dura plan is that of the Miletus 
Synagogue. This has the same orientation and consists of three parts. 
There is a courtyard with a number of chambers on two of its sides, 
a colonnaded courtyard, and a chamber which before the erection of 
the two interior colonnades had three doors and was almost as simple 
in plan as that at Dura. The notable differences are, first, that the. 
courtyard is to the north of the chamber, making it unnecessary to 
traverse the colonnaded courtyard to enter the Synagogue by its side 
door, and, secondly, that the doors and shrine are on the shorter walls 
of the building, giving it a longitudinal instead of cross axis. 

Because the Dura Synagogues are so completely adapted to the archi- 
tectural style and materials of their environment, it is difficult to ascer- 
tain to what extent they follow the precedent of earlier synagogues in 
other places. It does appear, from the absence of interior colonnades 
here, and from the later addition of them in the synagogues of Delos, 
Aegina, and Miletus that the earlier synagogues were certainly without 
a colonnaded interior. This, and the plan of the earlier Synagogue 
at Dura, offer interesting speculations as to whether women were, in 
the earlier buildings, allowed to mingle indiscriminately with the men, 
whether they had a separate adjoining alcove for their worship, or 
whether they were not allowed in the Synagogue at all. 


II. THE WALL DECORATIONS 
(Pls. XLVII—LIII) 


The excavations at Dura have yielded no more startling discovery 
than that provided by the interior decorations of the later of its two 
Synagogues (fig. 24). The earlier, which is undated, was also decorated, 


22 
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as the remains of its painted plaster amply demonstrate. But the decora- 
tions were limited, it would seem, to a simple monochrome cover-coat 
in red, relieved just above the benches by a dado representing marble 
paneling. The later edifice, which really concerns us here and belongs 
to the years 245 A. D. and following, substituted for this a brilliant 
scheme of pictorial decoration unfolding before the eye of the wor- 
shipers the pageant of Israel’s national and religious history. What 
the total effect of this great piece of work may have been, we can 
never fully know, for only about one half of it has been preserved. 
Judging by what remains it must have been very impressive indeed. 

To interpret these decorations adequately and to explain fully all 
the many aspects of their importance will require the cooperation of 
specialists in a number of fields, and the preparation of a volume 
devoted to this edifice alone. All that can be attempted within the 
compass of this preliminary report is a statement indicating what the 
decorations are, what the problems are which their interpretation 
raises, and what the general fields of investigation to which they 
promise to make significant contributions. In attempting such a state- 
ment at this time I gratefully avail myself of a first-hand knowledge 
of the material made possible by the Yale Committee on Research 
in the Humanities, of the field notes and the counsel of the director 
and the staff of the Dura Expedition, and of the literature which the 
discovery has already provoked.} 


A. The Plan of the Decorations. 


Pearson’s description of the building shows that, architecturally, 
the interior of Dura’s later Synagogue was exceedingly plain. The 
extensive surfaces of its high walls were broken in but three ways, 


1 The following titles have come to my attention: Clark Hopkins, Jlustrated 
London News, July 29, 1933, pp. 188—191; Comte du Mesnil du Buisson, L’/llustration, 
July 29, 1933, pp. 445—457; Hopkins and du Mesnil, ‘“‘La Synagogue de Doura- 
Europos,” Comptes rendus, 1933, pp. 243—254; J. Hempel, eitschr. f. Alttestament. 
Wiss., X (1933), pp. 284—294; du Mesnil, “Les Peintures de la Synagogue de 
Doura-Europos,” and ‘Les nouvelles Découvertes de la Synagogue de Doura- 
Europos,”’ Revue Biblique, XLIII (1934), pp. 105—119, 546—563; M. I. Rostovtzeff, 
“Die Synagoge von Dura,” Rémische Quartalschrift, XLII (1934), pp. 203—218; 
E, L. Sukenik, Ancient Synagogues in Palestine and Greece (London, 1934), pp. 82—85. 
In his recent publication By Light, Light (New Haven, 1935) my colleague E. R. 
Goodenough has laid the foundations for an interpretation of the Synagogue paint- 
ings along entirely new lines. The other volumes of the series which he has promised 
for the near future will present his interpretation in detail. 
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by the two doors in the east wall, by the aedicula projecting from the 
center of the west wall, and probably by small windows let into the 
east and west walls immediately below the ceiling. To decorate this 
unrelieved interior in such a way as to produce a rich and pleasing 
effect required no little planning. Evidence of various stages in the 
development of the plan will be stated in due time. In the final ar- 
rangement the walls were divided, to the height at which they have 
been preserved, into four superimposed zones separated from each 
other by black bands c. 0.12 m. wide.” There is every reason to believe 
that the zones continued around the whole interior of the building, 
and that the uppermost of the four known to us was also, in the final 
disposition, the first below the windows under the ceiling. 

The lowest of the zones, lying just above the benches, was treated 
ornamentally. It was painted to represent marble paneling. Inadopting 
this treatment the artists followed a practice familiar in Roman decora- 
tive art and already employed in the earlier Synagogue at Dura. 
Moreover, they showed themselves more circumspect than those who 
decorated the Christian Chapel, where the lowest zone contains 
pictorial material which is naturally hidden from view when the 
worshipers are assembled in the room. 

The three upper zones of the Synagogue’s decorations are given 
over to pictures of Old Testament scenes. They will be referred to 
here as Registers A, B, and C respectively, beginning at the top. No 
two are of the same height, A being the lowest (c. 1.10 m.), B the 
highest (c. 1.50 m.), with C intermediate between (c. 1.30 m.). The 
reason for this difference is not yet apparent. Whereas in the Christian 
Chapel the various scenes depicted in one register were permitted to 
run into each other haphazard and with unfortunate effect, in the 
Synagogue they are separated by vertical black bands such as divide 
the registers. The walls are thus laid out in a series of panels, each 
enclosed by a frame and given over to the portrayal of one scene or 
one sequence of related events. 

The panels at the ends of the several walls are contiguous, forming 

2 This method of blocking out the surface of walls is one with which we are fami- 
liar at Dura from other shrines, both pagan and Christian, though the number 


of zones is otherwise not as large. The bands of the Synagogue are decorated with 
a simple double wave ornament. 

3 On the photographs the position of the band dividing Registers B and C appears 
to be determined by the top of the aedicula in the west wall. This is not strictly 
correct, for there is a narrow blank space between the top of the aedicula and the 
bottom of the band in question. 
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an unbroken series, only in Register C. In the upper two zones they 
are separated by corner pilasters with elaborate vine ornament. Pos- 
sibly these pilasters are to be thought of as supports of a painted cornice 
originally interposed between the top of Register A, or the windows, 
and the beams of the ceiling. The common use of architectural frame- 
work in Roman pictorial decoration would make this likely. It is 
surprising, however, that the pilasters stop short at the top of Register 
C and are not carried down to the top of the benches.4 

In dividing the several registers into panels, the artists apparently 
tried to achieve a specific pattern only in certain instances. The west 
wall, being the one toward which the worshipers faced and simultane- 
ously the one most completely preserved, provides the best evidence 
of the extent to which symmetrical arrangement was a factor in their 
plan. In their final form the decorations of this wall show central 
panels in Registers A and B just above the aedicula and approximately 
of its width. These are flanked to right and left by narrow “portrait” 
panels, just wide enough to accommodate a single standing figure.® 
They serve, it would seem, as a frame for the center panels, setting 
them off from the rest of the decorations and providing a central group 
in the middle of the west wall which focuses the attention of the 
worshiper in the line of the aedicula.® 

Other instances of the symmetrical arrangement of two or more 
panels can readily be adduced; a glance at the diagram of the decora- 
tive scheme will reveal them. Of more immediate importance for our 
purpose is the disregard of symmetry equally pronounced in the final 
lay-out. Thus on the west wall the space in Register A to the left of 
the central group is divided into two panels while the space to the 
right is undivided and forms but one. Similarly in Register C of the 
west wall the long and short panels are unsymmetrically distributed, 
a comparatively short scene (Samuel anointing David) adjoining the 
aedicula to the right, a comparatively long one (Mordecai and Esther) 
on the left. On the south wall Register C contains three or possibly 
four panels; on the north wall it contains but one. 

This combination of freedom and design in the panel arrangement 


4 For a suggested explanation see above, p. 329. 

5 Cf. the diagram of the decorations, fig. 24. 

6 At this point I am inclined to disagree with du Mesnil, who associates the 
“portrait” panels with the theme of the several registers, rather than with the center 
panels. Cf. Rev. Bib., XLIII, p. 118. However, we are not in a position to decide 
the matter one way or another at present. Cf. further below, p. 378. 
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is significant in a number of ways. To the extent that there is freedom 
it indicates that other factors than the symmetrical arrangement of 
scenes with the same space requirements are involved in the plan. 
‘What these factors were and the extent to which any one of them may 
be considered basic will concern us later. To the extent that there 
is design we can say that space requirements could limit the choice 
of subject and determine the position of individual scenes or groups 
of scenes. To the extent that there is both freedom and design it would 
seem that the space requirements of all the scenes depicted were well 
known in advance. In the case of elaborate pictures this might imply 
either the preparation of cartoons or an acquaintance with other 
reproductions of the same scene elsewhere. 


B. The Nature of the Decorations. 
1. Ceiling, Dado, and Aedicula. 


In describing the decorations of the Synagogue a few words will 
suffice for the ceiling and the dado or frieze. The ceiling, as Pearson 
and Miss Crosby have indicated (above, pp. 326 and 285 ff.) was 
composed of heavy square tiles ranged upon beams running from wall 
to wall. The majority of these tiles were decorated with conventional 
zodiacal, floral, and fruit designs. But the decorations are scarcely the 
work of the Synagogue artists, for identical specimens have been found 
in the House of the Cistern.” They were probably available commercial- 
ly inithe; city# 

The dado or frieze occupied the lowest of the four zones. It was 
decorated to produce the effect of marble paneling c. 0.75 m. high. 
Bands of reddish purple form the framework of this paneling, dividing 
the zone into rectangular fields of various lengths. Some fields are 
inscribed with circles in which masks and faces appear; others contain 
representations of animals, especially leopards and lions or tigers; 
still others are grained in imitation of white, green, or yellow marble 

7 Rep. IV, pls. VI, VII. 

8 The only sure exceptions are the tiles bearing the Aramaic inscriptions. They 
were finished by someone who knew the language but had a poor sense of space 
and symmetry. Other possible exceptions are the tiles guarding the building against 
the ‘‘evil eye,’ which du Mesnil describes and reproduces (Rev. Bib., XLIII, 
p- 558). Not having seen them I cannot speak as to their execution and origin. The 


tiles with the Greek inscriptions I regard as having been made commercially 
on order. 
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slabs. The distribution of the patterns is symmetrical,® but no special 
significance would seem to attach to their allocation, save possibly 
in the instance of the lions (?) which flank the aedicula where the Torah 
was probably kept.!° 

The imitation of marble which constitutes the dado reappears on 
the lower portion of the aedicula. Its columns are veined, the rise of the 
semicircular ledge on which the Torah shrine probably stood and the 
inner surface of the niche paneled, the latter to approximately the 
height of the dado. Geometric designs are here used exclusively. On 
the arcuated entablature of the aedicula, however, we find pictorial 
representations, the first of those which are our chief concern in this 
description. The entablature has a yellow border of its own to create 
the semblance of gold. Directly over the center of the conch which 
crowns the niche stands the Aaron ha-Kodesh (the cabinet for the scrolls 
of the Law), at the left the Menorah (the seven-armed candlestick), 
both in the color of gold. Between them are Ethrog and Lulad (citron 
and palm branch respectively). The right side of the entablature is 
taken up with a somewhat crowded representation of the Sacrifice 
of Isaac (Gen. 22), the various elements of which are arranged in 
a vertical sequence. At the bottom are the ram and the bush in which 
it was caught. Isaac lies on an altar immediately above, with Abraham 
standing to the right, his two-edged sword in his outstretched right 
hand. At the top there is a conical tent in the door of which a small 
figure, that of Abraham’s servant, stands. The hand of God appears 
from the sky beside it. 

In their iconographic conventions the pictorial decorations of the 
aedicula differ from those of the remainder of the Synagogue. The form 
of tent, altar, and candlestick is unique, and Abraham the only figure 
in the whole building seen from the rear. What the origin and the 
significance of these differences are is not yet evident. Perhaps the 
Aramaic graffito under the candlestick will eventually help us to 
interpret them. 


9 The sequence of the patterns on the west wall, beginning at the aedicula and 
running to left and right is: lion (tiger ?), tragic mask, green marble, leopard, 
white marble, comic mask, lion (tiger?). 

10 Rampant lions appear on both sides of Torah shrines on Jewish gilt glass and 
in the mosaics of the Beth Alpha synagogue. Cf. Sukenik, op. cit., p. 56, figs. 8 and 16. 
However, the lions (?) in the Dura dado face away from the shrine and are pictured 
with a paw on a bullock’s head, in the style familiar in Roman art, as for example 
on the funerary monuments. 
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2. Register A. 


Having disposed of the various incidental decorations,’ we can 
now turn to a brief description of the scenes depicted in the panels 
‘of the several registers, which, taken together, form the heart and core 
of the Synagogue’s interior ornament. It seems advisable to describe 
the panels of each register separately beginning with Register A, 
proceeding from right to left, and omitting for the moment only the 
center panels of Registers A and B, directly over the aedicula.12 To these we 
shall return later. Description naturally involves an attempt to identify 
the scenes depicted. Both description and identification must, however, 
be regarded as highly tentative and exploratory in some cases. Certain 
panels are so poorly preserved that there is of necessity some disagree- 
ment as to what is visible and what the visible elements taken together 
represent.!8 In such cases, and in others where the panels are preserved 
only in part or are ambiguous for one reason or another, there is still ample 
ground for disagreement concerning the identity of the scene depicted. 
Jacob’s Dream. On the north wall only a small pertion of Register A 
is preserved. It gives us the lower left corner of the panel nearest the 
west wall. In the foreground a large white-robed figure reclines in the 
midst of and upon a pile of stones. Behind him, beginning at the left, 
a ladder slants upward. The trousered legs cf two persons are visible, 
ascending the ladder. Judging from the green used in the background, 
the scene is laid in the open. Very probably we therefore have here 
a picture of Jacob’s Dream (Gen. 28).14 
Along the right half of the west wall Register A is preserved almost 
to its full height. Beyond the first of the two “‘portrait”’ panels the line 
of denudation drops rapidly, leaving us slightly more than half of the 
central panel and the second “portrait” panel, and increasingly 
smaller portions of the two farther to the left. 


11 The only incidental elements not mentioned in the preceding description are 
the wreaths on the reveals of the main door. 

12 The sequence in which the panels are here described is not to be construed 
as having any bearing upon the problem of the arrangement of the scenes. Cf. on 
this below, pp. 373 ff. 

13 In part the examination of the material by a variety of observers will eventu- 
ally provide a consensus of opinion to replace this disagreement. In part we shall 
need to fall back upon the observation of those who saw the decorations first, before 
the process of fading had set in. 

14 Professor Rostovtzeff, however, reports that this interpretation has been 
questioned (Rém. Quartalschr., XLII, p. 211). 
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Exodus and Red Sea Crossing (pls. LI—LII). Occupying the whole 
of the space between the corner pilaster and the first of the “port- 
rait’’ panels the scene at the right end of the register develops one 
theme but contains a number of different episodes. The subject 
matter of the scene is without doubt the Exodus and some of the 
events which followed. At the extreme right stands a section of crenel- 
lated city wall, to which two columns, one black, the other red, are 
attached. From the heavens above, flecked with streaks of red, heavy 
round objects descend in great quantity upon the city. They are 
probably the hailstones that accompany the fire from heaven in the 
story of the plagues visited upon the Egyptians (Ex. 9). Another crenel- 
lated wall adjoins the one already mentioned, to the left. In it is set 
a gate whose doors are open to the outside. On top of the relieving 
arch over the door’s lintel stands the figure of a deity or king holding 
a spear; to the right and the left are Victories mounted on globes. 
A host of people, having apparently issued from the gate, marches 
on to the left. It is arranged in four distinct columns. The first column, 
strung across the foreground, consists of people in short tunics (or 
with their garments “‘girded up’’), one leading a child, the majority 
bearing objects away with them. The second and fourth are files of 
soldiers with spears, shields, and simple knobbed helmets. Ranged 
between the soldiers and comprising the third column is a file of 
twelve men in long garments, no doubt the “elders” of the twelve 
tribes. In the van marches a figure of heroic proportions clad in a 
long white garment, a staff in his upraised right hand. Between his 
legs is the painted Aramaic title of the scene: ““Moses when he went 
forth from Egypt and divided the sea”’ (cf. below, pp. 395 f.) . The episode 
then represents the Exodus from Egypt (Ex. 12). 

To the left of the figure of Moses the scene continues with the 
sea which the title leads us to expect, only instead of being “‘divided’’ 
it is shown at the moment when the waters are made to return, 
engulfing the host of the Egyptians (Ex. 14). Numbers of them, 
some naked, some clothed in tunics, are seen swimming about in 
the water in which green and red fish appear. The horses, chariots, 
and armor familiar in the Christian iconography of the scene are 
entirely lacking. To the left of the waters stands the figure of Moses, 
this time somewhat smaller, his rod outstretched closing the sea. Above 
his head the hand of God appears from the clouds, here as always in 
token of divine intervention in human affairs. A faded dipinto to the 
left of Moses’ head apparently reads: “‘Moses when he closed the sea.”’ 
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Beyond a short blank space in which the foreground is marked 
off horizontally with a series of straight lines the panel continues 
with a third appearance of Moses, again in full heroic proportions. 
This time he holds his staff down into a long narrow stream of water 
that extends across the foreground to the left end of the panel. In 
the water are round objects. Fish leap from the water in profusion. 
Behind the stream stands a host of soldiers with spears, shields, and 
helmets. Behind them in turn is a row of men in long garments each 
bearing a standard. They are no doubt the ‘“‘elders’’ of the Exodus 
episode, and the standards they bear those referred to in Num. 1, 52. 

Comment to date has tended to separate the figure of Moses with 
his staff in the stream from the company depicted behind it, thus 
distinguishing between two different episodes. The first is that of 
Moses sweetening the waters of Marah or supplying water at Elim,'® 
while the second is that of the Numbering of the Twelve Tribes.'® 
This separation of the elements of the scene is rendered suspect by the 
existence of a dipinto to the left of (the third) Moses’ head, which, 
though somewhat obscure, can scarcely be read otherwise than: 
“Moses when he divided the sea.” If the testimony of this dipinto is 
taken at its face value, as it should be until reasons to discredit it 
along with others become apparent, the whole left end of the panel 
will need to be taken as one scene, the scene of the Crossing of the 
Red Sea (Ex. 14). The stream in the foreground, into which Moses 
dips his rod, must then be all that is left of the Red Sea, while the 
round objects in it are sea-shells on the bottom showing through. 
The host behind is that of the Israelites preparing to march across. 
The series of horizontal straight lines to the right and left of Moses, 
which previous interpreters have not been able to explain, can then 
be regarded as an attempt to portray masonry, that is, as a represen- 
tation of the waters standing “‘like a wall to the right and to the left”’ 
(Ea TA hao), 

Anyone accepting this interpretation has two things to explain, the 
sequence of episodes in the panel and the overlapping in the content 
of the first and third dipinti. If the panel really ended at the left with 
the episodes of Marah and of the Numbering of the Tribes, there 
would be a perfect historical progression of events. If it ends with the 
Crossing of the Red Sea, the order is confused, as the drowning of the 
Egyptians precedes the crossing of the Israelites as one moves from 


18 Du Mesnil, Rev. Bibl., XLIII, p. 111; Goodenough, of. cit., p. 222. 
16 Du Mesnil, loc. cit. 
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right to left. Furthermore, if the ‘“‘dividing of the sea” was to be shown 
at the left end of the panel, why should the title between the legs of 
the first figure of Moses continue from the statement “‘when he went 
out of Egypt” with the words ‘“‘and divided the sea”? There are 
genuine difficulties here which cannot be set aside lightly and which 
will provoke further discussion. My inclination is to accept the rendering 
of the third dipinto given above, and to admit that it correctly iden- 
tifies the scene at the left end of the panel. To meet the difficulty in 
the matter of sequence I should offer the suggestion that for a variety 
of reasons the drowning of the Egyptians may not have been accept- 
able as the last element of the panel. The difficulty raised by the over- 
lapping of the titles is more troublesome. We know from the Samuel 
panel that titles were amended or extended in the course of the work 
of decoration. Perhaps the last line of the first dipinto, the line con- 
taining the words ‘‘and divided the sea,’”’ is such an addition. Its 
letters are smaller than those of the first three lines, and it looks 
somewhat as though it had been crowded in. Its script, too, seems 
less florid, though it is difficult to be sure on this point.!’ 

Moses and the Burning Bush. The first of the “‘portrait’’ panels, 
which is the next in line in Register A, causes no difficulties whatso- 
ever. It represents Moses and the Burning Bush (Ex. 3). Clad as usual 
in long white garments, Moses is shown facing full front, his right 
hand extended into the bush from which red tongues of fire issue. His 
shoes are on the ground before him. The hand of God appears in the sky. 

Moses Receiving the Tables of the Law (?). Leaving the center panel 
aside for the present, we come next to the second of the “‘portrait”’ 
panels, only the lower part of which remains. It shows us the body of a 
man who is clad in long white garments, standing turned to the right. '8 
His left foot is advanced; his shoes stand on the ground before him. 
He has been interpreted, not unreasonably, as Joshua in the presence 
of the Angel of the Lord (Josh. 5, 15), for apart from Moses Joshua 
is the only person of whom the Old Testament speaks as removing 
his shoes.!® As Moses’ successor, Joshua is by no means out of place 
in this second “‘portrait”’ panel of the upper register. But there is one 
difficulty, namely this, that in Josh. 5, 15 Joshua is spoken of as falling 


17 Other difficulties in the interpretation of the panel are brieflly considered 
below, p. 382. 

18 The head, which is gone, may well have been facing, but the pose is unquestion- 
ably important, for the other three “‘portrait”’ figures are frontal. 

19 Du Mesnil, Rev. Bib., XLIII, p. III; Sukenik, Ancient Synagogues, p. 84. 
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on his face in the presence of the Angel. Whether the artist would 
have felt himself bound by the details of the biblical narrative it is 
impossible to say. Du Mesnil has offered the alternative suggestion 
that the figure represents Solomon. The reason is that Solomon 
appears on the next panel. But there is a twofold objection to this 
proposal, first, that the man in the panel does not wear the royal 
garments invariably worn by kings in the frescoes of the Synagogue, 
and second, that it would be difficult to imagine what particular 
episode in Solomon’s life might be alluded to in the panel. As the 
result of my own observation, which will need to be checked by 
others, I am inclined to believe that the background behind the 
figure’s feet indicates a slope (in addition to a shadow), and that 
his right hand rests on a squarish white object held at the level of 
his chest, possibly by his left hand. If this be correct I should be 
inclined to adopt the suggestion first made, as far as I know, by 
Goodenough, and interpret the figure as that of Moses receiving the 
tables of the Law on Mount Sinai (Fx. 34).?° 

Solomon and the Queen of Sheba (?). Of the two panels which take 
up the remainder of Register A on the west wall only a strip along 
the bottom is preserved. This becomes narrower as the southern end 
of the wall is reached, at which point it virtually disappears. The 
first of the two panels reveals at the right the bottom of a golden 
throne raised on a dais of six steps. Pairs of animals are shown at 
the ends of each of the steps; these are alternately eagles with out- 
stretched wings and lions couchant. In the center of the third step 
is the legend ZAHMOQN. To the right and the left of the throne figures 
are seated on finely wrought chairs, dressed in long white garments. 
Between the legs of the chair to the left of the throne we have 
the legend ZYNKAQAAPO (ouvkéS(e)Spo[s]). As the titles show, we 
are dealing with an episode from the life of Solomon. What that 
episode is, however, depends upon the interpretation of the scanty 
remains of the left half of the panel. But this at least is clear, that 
the artist has used the opportunity to introduce the monarch’s famous 
throne as described in later legend and some of the seventy elders 
who were mentioned as his advisers.74 


20 Goodenough, of. cit., p. 242. 

1 ‘The representation of the throne, so far as it differs from J Kgs. 10, is in line 
with that furnished by the Targum Sheni to Esther as du Mesnil and I discovered 
independently. Cf. the Targum ed. by Lagarde, p. 227, 17 ff. and p. 228, 17 (where 
the elders are mentioned), and Rev. Bib., XLIII, p. 111, n. 3. 
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At the left of the panel the feet and a portion of the long flowing 
garments of two women are visible. This has suggested to du Mesnil 
the visit of the Queen of Sheba mentioned in J Kgs. 10, where the 
throne is described.?? The suggestion is very plausible. The feet of 
a man may be seen half way between the women and the nearest 
of the elders. From the way the three figures are arranged one might 
be tempted to argue that the scene depicts Solomon’s famous judgment 
(I Kgs. 3). But this is apparently ruled out by the formal court dress 
which both the two women and the man advancing toward them 
wear. 

The last of the panels of Register A on the west wall is almost 
entirely destroyed. It shows the feet of three men approaching a fourth 
who wears white boots and trousers. Before the feet of the booted 
(royal?)figure there are traces of a painted title which, if it can be 
read, may yet yield the key to the identification of the scene. 


3. Register B. 


No portion of Register A has been preserved on the south and the 
east walls. We therefore turn now to Register B, beginning with the 
north wall and proceeding from right to left. 

On the north wall Register B originally contained only two panels. 
A triangular piece is all that remains of the one to the right, which 
is also the shorter of the two. It shows two men, one with a checkered 
garment and black boots, the other with pink trousers and white 
shoes before the crenellated wall of a city. Above the wall rounded 
knobs (hills ?) seem to be visible. The background behind them seems 
to be black and may have been flecked with traces of red.?4 I have 
no identification to offer at the moment.” 

The Ark in Battle. The remaining two-thirds of the register on the 


22 Rev. Bib., XLII, p. 112. 

23 Du Mesnil speaks of a woman’s garment in this scene and does not mention 
the men, Rev. Bib., XLIII, p. 114. The original will need to be studied again to 
determine who has interpreted the evidence correctly. 

24 So Hopkins’ field notes. The red had probably faded out when I saw the 
original. 

25 The only other figures in the Synagogue paintings that wear checkered garments 
are Moses and Aaron. This may not be significant. Du Mesnil thinks it possible 
that the scene represents Hannah bringing the infant Samuel to Shilo (J Sam. 1), 
but this identification (Rev. Bib., XLIII, p. 116) rests on the assumption that a woman 
appears in the panel. 
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north wall are taken up by one great picture. It is a stirring battle 
scene in the right part of which groups of infantry equipped with 
coats of mail, swords, and hexagonal shields are engaged in mortal 
combat. In the midst of these groups two riders, one mounted on 
a white, the other on a black horse, charge at one another with 
leveled lances. At the left the Ark of the Covenant, carried on poles, 
is being borne away from or through the battle, soldiers equipped 
as above guarding it before and behind. Because of the scene which 
follows on the west wall, the episode depicted here is usually inter- 
preted as the Capture of the Ark by the Philistines (J Sam. 4). This 
seems quite plausible. But if the Ark is to be regarded as leading 
the host in battle (Num. 10, 33 ff.) almost any of the early encounters 
would do. 

The Ark in the Land of the Philistines. ‘The adjoining scene in Register 
B, the first on the west wall, shows the mutilated images of two deities 
and various cult implements lying on the ground before a temple 
in which a table and two unoccupied pedestals stand. In the left 
foreground the Ark mounted on a cart is being drawn away by two 
cows. Three figures in long white garments stand in the left back- 
ground observing, while two lads whip up the animals. The picture 
skillfully combines elements of two Old Testament stories, that of 
the damage caused in the temple of Dagon by the captured Ark (J Sam. 
5), and-that of the method used by the Philistines in ridding them- 
selves of the baneful palladium and in determining the identity of 
the god responsible for the damage wrought by it (J Sam. 6). The 
three figures in white garments are then either the princes of the 
Philistines mentioned in the second narrative, or the priests and divin- 
ers whom they consulted. 

Solomon’s Temple. The second of the scenes which Register B brings 
on the west wall is devoid of action of any kind. It depicts a peripteral 
Corinthian temple standing out from a background of seven separate 
crenellated walls set one behind the other.”® The first of these walls 
is pierced by three gates, the doors of which, like the doors of the 
temple, are closed. The panels of the central door are decorated 
with bulls, large nude male figures conducting children, and personi- 
fications of Fortuna with cornucopias. The panels of the other doors 
have more conventional ornament. 


6 Jt is not evident whether the artist meant the seven walls to represent seven 
separate concentric enclosures. They are so disposed that four stand before and 
three behind the line of the temple’s podium. 
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There is nothing in the picture itself to assist us in its interpretation. 
From the context it can legitimately be inferred that the edifice must 
play some part in the history of the Ark. Du Mesnil has thought 
in this connection both of the temple of Solomon and of a temple 
of the sun at Beth Shemesh, whither the Ark went from the land 
of the Philistines.2” The second alternative is suggested by the fact 
that the edifice lacks all the specific features traditional in the 
description of the Solomonic sanctuary, being conceived rather in 
the style familiar from the shrines of Syria and adorned with symbols 
of a possibly solar character. That the use of this style and these 
symbols is important, I am free to admit. But they are more important, 
I should judge, for what they tell us about the religious and cultural 
horizon of the artist, than for our knowledge of the subject of the 
scene. For the interpretation of the scene the really important question 
is, which sanctuary or sanctuaries would be of sufficient importance 
for a Jew to merit reproduction in a separate panel without further 
marks of identification? The answer is undoubtedly, only the sanctuary 
at Jerusalem, and in this specific instance the structure erected by 
Solomon as a permanent repository for the Ark.” 

Next to the temple scene we have the first of the “‘portrait’’ panels 
of Register B. It shows a man in a long white garment standing 
and reading from a scroll. His face is probably the most sympathetic 
of all those that the Synagogue artists painted. At his right, on a low 
table, stands an object covered by a reddish brown cloth. This is 
undoubtedly the cabinet in which the holy scrolls were kept. In the 
second “portrait” panel, beyond the central scene, we have an aged 
man with white hair and a white beard, dressed in long white garments. 
His hands are crossed and covered by the folds of his cloak. Above 
his head sun, moon, and seven stars appear. 

The identification of these two figures is as yet entirely uncertain. 
Du Mesnil has suggested Jeremiah for the first and Abraham for the 
second.29 Sukenik offers Moses and Joshua.®® Goodenough proposes 
Moses proclaiming the (higher) Law, and Moses being taken up to 
heaven.?! Esra would not be an unreasonable suggestion for the first 

27 Rev. Bib., XLII, pp. 114—115. 

28 It can of course be inferred from the name Beth Shemesh that a temple of the 
sun existed in this city, but the story of the Ark as told in the Old Testament has 
nothing to say about such a shrine. 

29 Rev. Bib., XLIII, pp. 112, 115. 

BS Op wits paib4- 

31 Op, cit., Pp: 242, 
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of the two, but no indentification can be considered probable which 
does not explain all four of the “‘portrait’’ figures at the same time 
and which does not derive some cogency for itself from the theme 
of the obscure center panel.” 

The Aaronic Priesthood. On the west wall the remainder of Register B 
is divided into two panels of the same length as those in Register A 
immediately above. The first, going from right to left, contains a 
complicated scene the various elements of which are by no means 
all understood as yet in their particular significance. The central 
theme to which they contribute would seem to be the Aaronic Priest- 
hood in the glory of its office. The framework for the scene is provided 
by a temple set into a court surrounded by an enclosing wall which 
is pierced by three gates. Temple and enclosing wall are apparently 
patterned after the example provided by the Temple of Solomon 
panel, but the execution is infinitely poorer. In this instance the temple 
is open, revealing the Ark of the Covenant within. Candlestick, 
braziers, and sacrificial altar stand in the court. Beside the altar, on 
which a ram (?) lies ready for sacrifice, stands the high priest himself 
clad in his jewelled ceremonial garments and mitre. Five other persons 
are scattered about in various parts of the picture. They wear short, 
sleeved garments and trousers. The two at Aaron’s left carry trumpets; 
the one before the temple carries an axe. Two bullocks and a ram 
are shown in the lower right and left corners, filleted and ready for 
sacrifice. 

The strange thing about this panel, whose composition is also very 
poor indeed, is that the high priest is clearly labeled Aaron (in Greek), 
but performs his functions in a sanctuary which has all the permanence 
of the Solomonic edifice. No allowance whatsoever is made for the 
fact that the wilderness Tabernacle was a portable affair. Perhaps 
this inconsistency will seem less striking when we know more about 
the contemporary interpretation of the elaborate description of the 
Tabernacle in Ex. 26. At any rate we have no reason to doubt that 
the title is original and correct. The biblical basis of the imagery 
is hard to define. One naturally thinks first of Ex. 40 and Lev. 8—o, 

32 At the present I am inclined to introduce but two observations into the dis- 
cussion, both of which may be unimportant. The first is that the only other figure 
with its hands covered like the aged man in the second of the “portrait” panels 
of Register B is David in the scene which shows him being anointed by Samuel. 
The second is that the rectangular fields behind the heads of the two lower “‘portrait”’ 


figures appear to me to be devices of the artist intended to set the heads off from 
the background, rather than anything in the nature of square haloes. 
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where many of the details depicted find a natural explanation. But 
if the institution of Aaron were really portrayed it would be necessary 
to find the four sons of the high priest in the picture, two of whom 
were subsequently removed from office in disgrace. The fifth of the 
lesser figures, the man with the axe, would then of necessity be Aaron 
again, in other vestments, or Moses. Another possibility would be to 
suppose that some of the lesser figures were intended to be Levites. 
In this case we should expect three Levites, one to represent each 
of the Levitic families. But only two can possibly be represented 
because the man with the axe and the two with trumpets are necessarily 
priests. The best escape from this dilemma is to assume that the scene 
was painted without reference to a particular episode or a particular 
group of individuals, and is intended to depict the Aaronic priesthood 
in all the glory with which it was ordained by the Law. This would 
explain the introduction of such details as the silver trumpets of 
Num. to. Yet it is strange that the artist should be so meticulous in 
his treatment of details like the curtain outside the main gate of 
the enclosing wall, which corresponds to Ex. 40, 8, and yet be so 
careless in his treatment of the persons. Perhaps we have not un- 
derstood him correctly, or perhaps this is merely another example of 
the inconsistency of which we have already convicted him. 

Miriam’s Well (?). The last of the panels in Register B on the west 
wall shows a group of twelve tents arranged in a semicircle, six on 
each side of the Tabernacle. An “elder’’ is placed in the doorway 
of each tent, his hands upraised.** In the left foreground stands the 
figure of Moses, again in heroic proportions, wearing a long checkered 
garment. His staff is directed downward into a circular basin from 
which twelve streams of water issue, one running to each of the 
twelve tents. Behind the well, which lies in the center of the encamp- 
ment and immediately before the Tabernacle, stand the seven-branched 
candlestick and other ritual objects. 

We are evidently dealing with some form of the story telling how 
Israel was miraculously supplied with water in the wilderness. But 
the form which the story takes in the two episodes dealing with the 
theme in the Old Testament (Ex. 17; Num. 20) falls short of a full 
explanation of the picture. It fails to account for the fact that the 
source of the water supply is a well rather than a rock, that the well 


33 The fact that one of the “elders” is displaced, appearing in the right fore- 
ground, does not seem important. The artist may have had some difficulty fitting 
the figures into their required positions. 


23 
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is in the midst of the encampment, and that twelve streams issue from 
it. All these are important details of the picture. A possible escape 
from this difficulty is to assume that Ex. 17 (or Num. 20) has been 
conflated by the artist with the story of the twelve wells of Elim (Ex. 15) 
and the well at Beer (Num. 21).34 But this is rather complicated and 
does not explain the rivers. The closest approach to the imagery of 
our scene is that provided by the haggadic narrative of Miriam’s 
Well, a story connected with Num. 21 and told for instance in the 
Tosefta to Sukkah 3, 11—16. It speaks of a miraculous well revealed 
to Miriam in order to remove the difficulty which produced the 
Rephidim episode (Ex. 17). This well followed the Israelites during the 
whole of their wilderness wandering, and settled down in the midst 
of the camp, before the Tabernacle, whenever the host stopped to rest. 
Moses and the “elders” would thereupon appear from their tents 
and sing the Song of the Well (um. 21). Then the well would gush 
forth rivers of water. The rivers were said to divide the camp into 
twelve parts.?° 

The Ark is Brought to Mount <ion (?). Only one other panel of 
Register B is known to us. The right part of it is preserved at the 
west end of the south wall. This shows children with leaves in their 
hair and branches in their hands accompanying four men who bear 
long poles on their shoulders, such as are used to carry the Ark in the 
corresponding panel of the north wall.3® A man in white boots is ad- 
vancing toward the group from the left. Du Mesnil mentions a tent 
which he believed he could see in the background.*” The scene is 
clearly of a festive character, and stands in effective contrast to the 
battle scene on the north wall. One is tempted to connect it with 
the story of how David brought the Ark home to Mount Zion “‘with 
gladness” (IJ Sam. 6, 12 ff.), or with the occasion of Solomon’s transfer 


34 Goodenough uses the Elim episode as a starting point for his interpretation 
(op. cit., pp. 209 f.). 

85 Cf. L. Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews, III (1911), pp. 50—53; VI (1928), 
p- 21, n. 129. In the Synagogue picture the rivers flow into the tents and thus do 
not strictly divide the camp. Also the “elders”’ have no staffs, as in the later legend. 
The antiquity of the legend cannot be doubted. It is already referred to by Paul, 
Es Corseto, (4s 

36 It seems safe to assume that the Ark is actually being borne on the poles. 
Certainly the artist did not intend to depict anything hanging from the poles, for 
he placed two children below them between the bearers. 

3” Rev. Bib., XLII, p. 114. I was unable to verify his interpretation, but the 
tent may have faded out. 
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of the Ark from Mount Zion to the new temple (J Kgs. 8). If the panel 
really shows a tent the first alternative would be preferable. Whether 
the unpleasant associations of David’s ‘‘dancing before the Ark”? would 
have deterred the artist from depicting the scene described in II Sam. 
is hard to say.%8 


4. Register C. 


All of the paintings comprising Register C have been preserved in 
one form or another. The two on the east wall and the easternmost 
on the south wall have suffered a great deal and are extremely difficult 
to make out. It will therefore be convenient to leave them to the last, 
beginning our description with the north wall and proceeding about 
the room from right to left. 

The Ezekiel Panel. On the north wall the whole of Register C com- 
prises a single panel, the longest we have. On the analogy of other 
pictures, for instance the Exodus and Red Sea panel of the west 
wall, it may be assumed that the episodes presented are parts of one 
sequence of events. But this assumption is not without its difficulties, 
as we shall see.*® 

Following du Mesnil and Hopkins, who have contributed most to 
the interpretation of the scene,*® we are inclined to connect the panel 
with the prophecies of Ezekiel, 41 and to assume that the action here 
moves from left to right. The description must therefore follow the 
same direction. 

The left part of the panel shows a desolate region whose herbage 
is limited to cactus-like plants. In the foreground human heads and 
limbs are strewn about. In the midst of these stand three figures 
clothed in dark embroidered tunics, trousers, and white boots. 
From the sky the hand of God appears three times. The first hand 
is closed and seems to grasp the first figure by the hair; the second and 


38 Hopkins and du Mesnil prefer the second alternative (Comptes rendus, 1933, 
. 248). 

2 eyeteate the crowding of the material or the presence in the picture of 
mountain ranges which effectively separate various episodes are responsible for 
the lack of subdivisions marked by panel lines. Certainly the background, which 
changes from white to black at one point, is not treated in any uniform way. But 
this particular change in background does not mark a change in subject. 

40 Comptes rendus, 1933, pp. 251—252; Rev. Bib., XLIII, pp. 117—118. 

41 Sukenik, however, prefers to associate the panel with the prophecies of Ze- 
chariah, as he intimates in his Ancient Synagogues, p. 85. His interpretation has not 
yet been published in detail. 
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third are open. They extend toward but do not touch the other persons. 
To the right of the desolate region, but cast against the same white 
background, are two lofty mountain ridges with what looks like a dark 
valley or cleft between them.*? Two trees are prominently displayed on 
their summits; a city or temple with crenellated enclosing walls 
tumbles from the mountain farthest to the right. Human limbs and 
bones are scattered about the ridges; three lifeless human bodies, 
entirely nude, lie at their foot. 

Beyond the mountains the background suddenly changes to a darker 
color. Against it four Psyche-like winged beings are shown flying 
about. One of these, dipping downward, raises in her hands the head 
of the third of three nude male figures lying on the ground. To the 
left of these figures stands a man dressed in light tunic and trousers. 
His left hand gestures toward the winged being; his right extends 
into the white background of the preceding scene where the hand 
of God comes toward it from the sky. 

The panel continues with a large group of small persons in long 
formal garments. Each has his hand (or hands) upraised before 
him. They are flanked to right and left by two large figures in similar 
long garments. The one at the left has his right hand upraised; the one 
at the right gestures toward the group with his right hand. The hand 
of God comes from the sky toward him. 

Du Mesnil interprets the three episodes of the panel thus far des- 
cribed as follows. The first shows Ezekiel siezed by the hair (Ezek. 
8, 3) and transported into the Valley of Dry Bones (Ezek. 37). Here he 
sees the bones take on flesh and the limbs assembled into dead bodies 
(the bodies which lie at the foot of the mountains). The winds (the 
four winged beings) come and breathe into the dead bodies, bringing 
them to life. The revivified stand upon their feet, a great company 
(the large group of small figures) and, in the words of the tractate 
Sanhedrin, “‘sing the glory of the Eternal.’ With the main lines of 
this interpretation I am in full agreement, but the essential import 
of the scenes and the meaning of some of its details require clari- 
fication. 

The spirit in Ezek. 8 actually carries the prophet to the vicinity 
of Jerusalem, and with the prophecies against and about Jerusalem 
and its vicinity some of the details of the first scene appear to be con- 


#2 On one of the ridges of these mountains we meet the first of the Pehlevi dipinti 
that appear in certain panels of Register C. 
43 Rev. Bib., XLII, pp. 117—118. 
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cerned. The mountains in the scene I should be inclined to interpret 
as the “mountains of Israel’? (Ezek. 6, 2 et al.); the city or temple 
tumbling down might represent the destruction of the “‘high places” 
and cities mentioned in this connection (Ezek. 6, 3—4) or the des- 
truction of Jerusalem or the temple itself; the nude figures at the foot 
of the mountains may be the “‘dead carcasses of the children of Israel?’ 
(6, 5) or the “slain” who have fallen in the midst of the mountains 
(6, 7). Certainly the trees on the top of the hills are those which the 
Lord is to plant on the mountains of Israel (Ezek. 17, 22—24). It may 
seem strange at first to find all these elements of prophecies against 
Jerusalem combined with the vision of the Valley of Dry Bones. The 
explanation is to be found in the fact that later Jewish tradition 
places the resurrection of the dead, to which this vision testifies, in 
the Valley of Jehoshaphat, just outside Jerusalem to the west.“4 

The most troublesome elements in the first two episodes are the 
three standing figures which follow that of the prophet himself at the 
left. The two in the Valley of Dry Bones can scarcely be revivified 
Israelites, because the action of the panel has not proceeded to the 
revivification at the point at which they are introduced. Since their 
dress is identical with that of the prophet and since the hand of God 
coming toward them marks them out as the recipients of divine 
inspiration, it would seem to follow that they are further representa- 
tions of Ezekiel. This repetition of a single figure at such close inter- 
vals has some analogy in the Exodus panel, but requires motivation 
none the less. I am inclined to find it in the fact that the scene com- 
bines elements of so many different prophecies. Each of the supple- 
mentary figures seems to be pointing with at least one hand in the 
direction of important details of the imagery. If this be correct and 
significant the repetition is a device intended to prevent the worshiper 
from missing any of the allusions intended. The third figure, in the 
scene of the winged beings, since he both receives divine inspiration 
and gestures in the direction of a significant event, must be Ezekiel 
once more. The change in the color of his garments is no doubt to be 
ascribed to the change in the color of the background against which 
he is portrayed. 

The only troublesome elements in the third episode (that of the 
“sreat company”) are the two large figures in long white garments 
at either end. The one to the right, toward whom the hand of God 
comes and who gestures toward the group, should, on the analogy 

44 It is still, for this reason, the chosen burial place of the Jews. 
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of the preceding episodes, be the prophet dressed to befit his environ- 
ment. Is the one at the left the prophet also? He seems to participate in 
the adoration of the “great company” and ‘could therefore readily 
be interpreted as its leader. If this be correct it would be possible 
to regard the group as the company of the children of Israel restored 
to its native land under the leadership of the Lord’s Servant (Ezek. 
37, 21—25). This interpretation merely broadens out the one given 
by du Mesnil, brings out the national association of the prophecy 
concerning the revivification, and simultaneously unifies the geography 
of the sequence of episodes. The return of Israel to its native land 
having long been an historical fact when the Dura pictures were 
painted it is possible that the Lord’s Servant in our scene is Ezra 
(or Zerubbabel) rather than the David of Ezekiel’s prophecy. This 
would account for the absence of royal garments such as are usually 
found on kings in the Synagogue. 

The panel with which we are dealing contains yet a fourth episode 
separated from the first three by a ridge of mountains.* At the left 
the picture shows a great warrior in full armor, consisting of plumed 
helmet, cuirass, and greaves. He grasps the shoulders of a man.in 
an embroidered red tunic who kneels before him clinging to the 
horns of an altar. Behind the altar stands a tent in which round 
objects and a brazier are visible. Farther to the right, before a company 
of soldiers armed like the warrior at the left, the man who was first 
shown clinging to the altar, or another dressed exactly like him, 
kneels. Over him stands a man with upraised sword ready to de- 
capitate him. The executioner holds his victim by the hair of the 
head and has twisted his head around to the left so that it is seen 
frontally instead of in profile.*¢ 

As Hopkins has already indicated, the scene recalls nothing so 
much as the story of the violation of the right of sanctuary which Solo- 
mon committed when he had Joab executed in the sacred confines 


45 T see no way at present to fix the significance of these mountains. They may 
belong to the preceding episode, forming the background of the “mountains of 
Israel” for the returned exiles. Or they may indicate that the action of the fourth 
episode takes place beyond these mountains, or both. 

46 A portion of the decapitation scene was repainted. In the earlier attempt 
the victim seems to have been shown in a standing position, possibly attempting 
to ward off the expected blow. The arms and the sword of the executioner were 
at this time in a different position. Subsequently the arrangement described above 
was adopted. Portions of both the over and the underpainting are now in evidence 
as the result of fading. 
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of the Tabernacle (J Kgs. 2, 28 ff.).4” But why should the Synagogue 
artists give so much room to so unfortunate an episode and what 
has this episode from the days of the early monarchy to do with 
a panel that deals with the days of the Exile? If we are not to abandon 
the principle of the essential unity of the action portrayed within 
the confines of a single panel almost any other interpretation that 
will satisfy the iconography would be preferable. Du Mesnil, cons- 
cious of the difficulty, has suggested the death of Ezekiel, but while 
the suggestion is extremely interesting we have no actual legends 
about the prophet such as would suggest this particular representa- 
tion.*® The only alternative which I see at the moment is to connect 
the episode with Zedekiah, who is actually referred to in Ezekiel’s 
book (Ezek. 12). One would then need to assume that the figure at 
the altar is Zedekiah witnessing the execution of his sons at Riblah 
before being himself blinded and taken away to Chaldea (IJ Kgs. 25). 
But there is nothing in the biblical form of the story which would 
account for Zedekiah’s clinging to the altar. 

The Infancy of Moses. The four panels of Register C on the west 
wall offer. no problems comparable to those involved in the Ezekiel 
scenes. The first, beginning at the right (north) end of the wall, 
brings us an episode from the infancy of Moses. The scene is laid at 
the banks of the Nile which probably runs along the entire foreground 
of the picture. At the right Pharaoh is shown seated on a throne 
before the gates of a city. Two courtiers are in attendance upon him, 
one of whom is reading from or writing in a book or tablet. To the 
left, in the king’s presence, stand two women, their hands upraised 
in a gesture of supplication. Judging by their dress, they are identical 
with the two who handle the child Moses at the left end of the panel 
and must therefore be Moses’ mother and sister (Jochebed and 
Miriam) respectively. A third woman kneels in the foreground before 
them, her hands downward toward the ground or toward the edge 
of the river. Unfortunately the foreground is badly weathered at this 
point, so that nothing below the line of her forearms is visible. This 
makes it impossible to determine the significance of her posture. 


4° Comptes rendus, 1933, p. 252; Rev. Bib., XLITI, p. 118. 

48 Rev. Bib., XLIII, p. 118. Du Mesnil suggests that Ezekiel’s death may have 
been described after the analogy of Zechariah’s or Isaiah’s. It seems unwise to 
stress the similarity of the dress of the person executed to that of the prophet in the 
episode of the Valley of Dry Bones because the figure at the altar wears a scabbard. 
One would scarely expect this of a prophet. 
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Farther along the river bank to the left are three girls holding toilet 
articles. They are in attendance upon Pharaoh’s daughter, portrayed 
in the nude, who stands in the river up to her thighs holding the 
child Moses in her arms. To her left the ark is seen swimming upon 
the water. Beyond, on the bank, Miriam is shown giving the child 
to (or receiving it from) its mother Jochebed. 

In the interpretation of this panel I am inclined to follow du 
Mesnil’s example and to read the action from right to left. However, 
I should differ from him in supposing that the initial episode represents 
Pharaoh giving instructions to the Hebrew midwives not to spare 
further male children. The fact that Moses’ mother and sister are the 
recipients of the orders does not militate against this interpretation 
as he supposes,*® for in later Jewish legend Jochebed and Miriam are 
the midwives in question. The real problem is what to do with the 
kneeling woman. She might be a third midwife, but Jewish legend, so 
far as I know it, restricts the number to two. Du Mesnil detaches her 
from the court scene and interprets her as Moses’ mother placing 
the infant in the ark at the river’s bank.°® This may be correct. If 
so it involves either crowding of the action or boldness on the part 
of the artist or both, for the act is done at the very feet of the king 
himself. The scene then continues with the princess discovering the 
child and turning it over to its mother through the instrumentality 
of Miriam (Ex. 1—2). 

Samuel Anointing David..The next scene to the left, between the 
Moses panel and the aedicula, brings us Samuel anointing David 
(I Sam. 16). It shows the seven sons of Jesse standing in line with 
David in their midst. He is distinguished from the others by the dark 
cloak that he wears (now brown, possibly originally purple) and by 

49 Rev. Bib., XLIII, p. 550. 

50 I cannot quite agree with the point that du Mesnil makes (ibid.) about the 
“mourning”’ clothes which the woman is said to wear. Strict mourning is indicated, 
as he correctly says, by partial nakedness. So in the scene of Elijah raising the 
Widow’s Son. The reddish-brown dress with the pinkish or orange upper garment 
and the brown veil which the widow wears in the scene of the Widow’s Cruse (Re- 
gister C south wall), and which she has thrown open at the bosom while mourning 
her dead child, I should regard as a “‘house dress.’”’ This she replaces with her best 
garments in celebration of her child’s return to life. Similarly, the woman kneeling 
at the river’s bank in the Infancy of Moses scene, if she is really Moses’ mother, 
wears her “‘house dress” when secretly depositing the child in the ark, while donning 
her best garments when in the presence of the king or his daughter. Indeed the 


change in the woman’s dress may be intentional, a device to bring out the fact 
that she does not belong to the group in Pharaoh’s presence. 
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the fact that his hands are crossed before him under his cloak while 
his brethren each have a hand upraised in salutation or astonishment. 
At the left of the group stands the larger figure of Samuel, dressed 
in long white garments. His right hand stretched far to the right 
holds the horn .from which the oil pours down over David’s head. 
The painted Aramaic title to the left of Samuel’s head reads: 
‘Samuel when he anointed David.’ *! 

Esther and Mordecai. To the left of the aedicula we have in Register C 
the long and exquisitely done Esther panel. Here again the question 
arises in what direction the action is to be read. My inclination, at 
the moment, is to read from left to right.°? At the left of the panel we 
find Mordecai, clad in royal garments, seated upon a white charger. 
His accoutrements, including flying cloak and quiver, are conceived 
in the best Persian manner. Haman leads the horse, clad in the ab- 
breviated tunic of a stable-boy. To the right of him is a group of four 
bystanders, their hands raised in astonishment or acclamation. The legs 
and belly of the horse, Haman’s legs and the long white garment of 
one of the by-standers show Pehlevi dipinti not yet completely deci- 
phered.® Under the horse’s belly is the Aramaic legend: “‘Mordecai,”’ 
rendered ‘>712. An Aramaic graffito has been incised into the 
plaster at about the level of Mordecai’s shoulder and runs over into 
the next panel to the left. 

To the right of the by-standers already mentioned, we have the 
second episode of the panel. It shows Ahasverus seated on a throne, 
attended by his courtiers. The throne is identical with that of Solomon 
depicted in Register A directly above, save that the name of Ahasverus 
(rendered wiinwn) replaces that of Solomon. At the right of the 


51 The significance of the fact that David’s hands are crossed under his cloak, 
which finds a parallel in the left “portrait”? panel of Register B, is not yet clear. 
In Christian iconography an analogous but not identical gesture implies that the 
individual is in the divine presence. Incidentally, the title of the picture which 
originally read 3+ nee > bxiew was later corrected (?) by the addition of sin 
after 42. This du Mesnil also has observed, Rev. Bib., XLIII, pp. 552. 

52 Du Mesnil adopts the reverse order, Rev. Bib., XLITI, pp. 552 f. 

53 Cf. Rostovtzeff, op. cit., p. 213, n. 9. The dipinti are apparently eight in number. 
All are carefully done in ink or black paint, with a very fine brush. A preliminary 
note on the inscriptions appears below, pp. 393 ff. 

54 That this is not fortuitous du Mesnil (Rev. Bib., XLIII, p. 553) and I noticed 
independently. The Targum Sheni to Esther speaks of Ahasverus’ throne as modeled 
upon that of Solomon and gives a description of the latter (ed. Lagarde, p. 227, 
17 ff.). Hebrew legend gave considerable importance to Solomon’s throne and worked 
out its long and intricate history. It was carried to Egypt by Shishak, thence to 
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throne sits Queen Esther attended by a maid. She wears a turreted 
crown;®> her name appears beneath her footstool (rendered 70x). 
From the left a courtier approaches the throne. His right hand is 
extended, holding a rolled document or letter. The king’s right hand 
is extended toward the rolled object, as though he is about to receive 
or has just given it. Upon the choice between these two alternatives the 
identification of the episode and the interpretation of the direction 
which the action of the panel takes really rest. Du Mesnil, adopting the 
first alternative, interprets the episode as portraying the king at the 
moment when he discovers, from the reading of the royal archives, that 
Mordecai has once saved his life (Esther 6). This results in Mordecai’s 
elevation as shown at the left. The action then moves from right to left. 
This interpretation is entirely possible, but is open to two objections 
which may or may not be serious. First the episode of Esther 6 takes place 
at night when the king is alone and finds it impossible to sleep, scarcely 
a situation to conjure up a brilliant court scene with Esther in attend- 
ance, and second, there is nothing in the story to motivate the courtier’s 
act of handing the archival document to the king. There being 
apparently no other episode in the biblical Esther narrative in which 
the king receives a significant document, it may be necessary to weigh 
the other alternative and to suppose that he has just given the letter 
to the courtier. In this connection it will be well to remember that the 
real importance of the Esther story lies for the Jew in its connection 
with the origin of the Purim festival. It would not be amiss to find this 
connection borne out by the Synagogue picture. Consequently Esther 9, 
25—27, where the king gives the letters which became the occasion 
for the origin of the feast and for the final downfall of the Jews’ enemies, 
may be suggested as another possible explanation of the scene. If this 
explanation is correct the action of the panel moves from left to right. 

Elijah Raises the Widow’s Son. The last panel in Register C on the 
west wall portrays the episode of Elijah restoring life to the son of the 
widow of Zarephath (J Kgs. 17). The style is continuous, the action 
moving from left to right. At the left of the panel stands the widow, 


Assyria by Sennacherib, and eventually became the property of the Persian kings 
[Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews, IV (1913), p. 157 and VI (1928), p. 296, n. 69]. 
In the later forms of the tradition Ahasverus had a copy of it made for his own 
use, in admiration and fear of the original. Perhaps there was an earlier form of the 
story in which he used the original. 

55 On the garments of this whole panel, and especially on Esther’s crown see 
the excellent comment of du Mesnil, Rev. Bib., XLII, pp. 352—354. 
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naked to the waist in token of bereavement, holding the dead child out 
to Elijah. The prophet reclines on a couch in the center. He has just 
revivified the child which he holds upright in his arms. From above 
the hand of God appears. To the right of the couch stands the widow, 
now fully clothed, but with different garments, the living child in her 
arms. As du Mesnil has correctly seen, the episode might with equal 
‘propriety be that of Elisha and the Shunamite woman (JI Kgs. 4).56 
But the name “‘Elijah”’ painted on the couch under the reclining figure 
as a legend makes the identification certain.®’ Further Aramaic graffiti 
have been incised into the plaster above and below Elijah’s name. 
There is a Pehlevi dipinto on his foot. 

Elijah’s Miraculous Sacrifice on Mount Carmel. The south wall brings us 
three additional scenes from the life of Elijah. The first two, beginning 
at the right, concern the conflict of the prophet and the priests of Baal 
on Mount Carmel (J Kgs. 18). In the center of the first stands an altar 
with a bullock upon it, filleted for the sacrifice. At the right four lads 
in short tunics are pouring water from amphorae and pitchers to make 
the promised miracle more difficult. At the left, in the foreground, are 
three figures in long white garments, their hands upraised. The first 
may be Elijah invoking divine aid, the others by-standers from among 
the few who have “not bowed to Baal.” From the sky a great mass 
of flames roars down upon the altar and the bullock in answer to 
Elijah’s prayer. A smallish figure also in long white garments appears 
before and to the right of the altar. This might be either Elyah, 
Elijah’s servant, who plays a part in the later portion of J Kgs. 18, or 
Elijah’s pupil Elisha. There is a Pehlevi dipinto across a portion of 
his garment. 

The Attempted Sacrifice of the Prophets of Baal. Eight standing figures in 
long garments take up the greater part of the next panel to the left. 
They represent the great multitude of the prophets of Baal mentioned 
in J Kgs. 18, 19 who oppose Elijah and his few followers. Between them 
in the center of the picture is the altar with the bullock upon it, but the 
fire to consume the sacrifice is missing for the prophets’ prayers are 
ineffective. All this is in agreement with the biblical narrative. One 
additional detail of the scene, however, finds no explanation in the Old 
Testament. It is the smallish figure in pink jacket and trousers that 


56 Rev. Bib., XLITI, p. 117. 

57 Elijah’s name is rendered xxbp. The yod is written with a long straight stroke 
as in the name “‘Mordecai” of the preceding panel. I doubt that the letter was intended 
as a waw, as du Mesnil supposes, Rev. Bib., XLIII, p. 117. 
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stands underneath the altar,®® and is being attacked by a great serpent 
whose coils run across the entire right foreground of the scene. Jewish 
legend as preserved in the very late Yalkut Shimeoni supplies the inter- 
pretation of this detail. It tells the story of a compact between Hiel and 
the prophets of Baal in accordance with which the former agreed to 
hide under the altar and ignite the sacrificial fire should the prayers 
of the latter prove ineffective. This plot the Lord frustrated by sending 
a serpent which bit and killed Hiel.5® Verification of this interpretation 
is provided by an Aramaic graffito incised into the plaster of the panel 
and running over into the next scene, which begins with what seems 
to be the name of Hiel written twice and rendered 5yson. 

Elujah and the Widow’s Cruse. Of the next panel on the south wall 
only the right half is preserved. It too deals with the life of Elijah. 
In front of the gate of a city, one door of which is open, we see a woman 
bending over from the waist, her hands toward the ground. This is 
undoubtedly the widow picking up sticks to cook her last meal, as 
told in J Kgs. 17, 10o-—16. From the left a man in long white garments 
advances toward her, his right hand outstretched. Though only partly 
preserved the figure is very probably that of the prophet Elijah. To 
the right of the widow, stacked against the city wall and running 
over into the panel line, are an amphora and a round-bellied handleless 
jar, representing the cruse and the “barrel” of the Old Testament 
story respectively. This is all that remains, but judging by other 
pictures the scene must originally have contained at least the hand 
of God coming from above, and some astonished by-standers. In 
addition to the Hiel graffito which runs over into the panel from 
the right the surface of the plaster shows incised representations of 
a lion and of a Parthian rider on horseback. 

Hopkins mentions a fourth and last panel in this register on the 
south wall, of which only the reddish background has been preserved. 
What it depicted, if anything, is entirely unknown. 

Proceeding now to the east wall, we find that just enough of the 
pictures of Register C remains to make them tantalizing to the inter- 
preter, but scarcely sufficient to make any interpretation certain.®° 

88 The black background against which the figure is painted I take to be the 
shadow of an opening under the altar. Black is so used in other scenes, for instance 
to show the interior of tents. All other altars in the Synagogue paintings are solid. 

59 Ginzberg, op. cit., IV, p. 198; VI, p. 319, n. 15. 

60 The colors of the pictures are now so completely faded that I was unable 


to make out anything whatsoever on the originals. I therefore fall back here entirely 
upon Hopkins’ excellent field notes. 
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Two panels are all that the register here contains, one to the right 
and one to the left of the main door. The one to the right is shorter 
because of the fact that the womens’ entrance takes up the southern 
corner of the wall. 

Elijah Fed by the Birds (?). In the center of the shorter panel, accord- 
ing to Hopkins’ description, the legs of a man dressed in a long white 
garment are visible. He is in a recumbent position, probably leaning 
on his elbow. At his left stands something resembling a table. At his 
right two large birds are to be seen, one walking, the other flying. 
The birds have red legs and beaks, white breasts, white wings with 
black spots and a long neck. Between the birds there is a rounded 
object painted with dark red lines. Nothing more is visible. Du Mesnil 
and Hopkins mention a suggestion to the effect that the scene concerns 
Noah.*! Though scarcely in a position to dispute this or any other 
suggestion I should be inclined to look here for a picture of Elijah 
fed by the birds (J Kgs. 17). The birds admittedly look more like 
storks than like the ravens traditional in the narrative, but conceivably 
this contrast is mitigated in later Jewish legend. Certainly the position 
of the man in the picture, the table and the round object between 
the birds, which might well be a loaf of bread, are more in line with 
the Elijah story than with what the Old Testament tells about Noah. 

David Surprises Saul in the Wilderness of Xiph (?). The longer panel on 
the east wall, to the left of the main door, is also very much faded. 
A sketch made from the original by M. Cavro and reproduced by 
du Mesnil,® clarifies at least the important details. The scene is 
divided into two portions by a change in the color of the background. 
At the left, cast against a red background, a troup of horsemen 
accompanied by dogs is visible, moving to the right. All are accoutred 
in Persian fashion. Particular prominence is given to one of the horse- 
men, both in the position assigned to him and in the care with which 
horse and rider have been executed. In the center of the picture, 
where the background changes to green, we have a large reclining 
figure dressed in a white bordered tunic, green trousers, and white 

61 Comptes rendus, 1933, p. 253- This suggestion was made on the strength of 
an incised Aramaic graffito which appears on the scene and in which the name 
Noah has been thought to occur. I have no reading of the graffito to offer at the 
present time. 

62 Rev. Bib., XLII, pl. XXXIV, 1, 2 

63 Horse and rider are almost exact duplicates of those which appear in the 
Esther panel on the west wall. This does not mean that the rider is necessarily 


Mordecai. 
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boots. His left hand apparently supports his head. He seems to be 
utterly oblivious of the horsemen at the left. Behind him two small 
figures are seated on the ground. They too seem to be supporting 
their heads with their hands. At the right portions of four persons are 
visible. Two approach the immediate vicinity of the large reclining 
figure in the foreground. Both have their right hands extended, the 
first to a point directly in line with the figure’s head. The first appears 
to rest his left hand on a scabbard at his hip, while the second holds 
a round object with a long neck in front of him. 

Du Mesnil connects the scene with the story of Job.“ The right 
portions shows Job’s humiliation. Here he is seated on a dung heap, 
sneered at by the children, and reviled by his accusers or comforted 
by his friends. The left portion shows Job’s restoration and triumph 
over adversity. Here he is returned to his original estate as “‘a king 
in the army,” surrounded by his sons and his friends. This inter- 
pretation, while quite plausible, hardly seems to catch the spirit of the 
picture in my estimation. In spite of the passing reference to “a king 
in the army” the story of Job seems to me to be alien to the martial and 
royal temper of the Synagogue scene. Moreover, it is strange that in 
his humiliation Job should wear luxurious garments of royal cut 
instead of sack-cloth. Hopkins mentions a pillow under the head of 
the reclining figure in the center and ventures the suggestion that he 
is asleep. The two small figures behind him also look as though they 
too were asleep, bivouacking, as it were, in the open. If this is correct 
I should be inclined to interpret the scene as David surprising the 
sleeping Saul in the Wilderness of Ziph (J Sam. 26). The left part of 
the panel would in this case depict David and his band of roving 
followers, the right part Saul and his company asleep, with David and 
Abishai removing Saul’s spear and water bottle from beside his bolster.® 

This completes the description of the scenes depicted on the walls 
of the Synagogue except for the two center panels immediately over 
the aedicula of the west wall in Registers A and B. These have been 
saved for separate treatment because they originally formed one large 
scene which transcended the limits of the zone or register division 
and are probably more difficult to interpret than all the others. 


64 Rev. Bib., XLII, pp. 555—556, 563 note. 

85 David, the first of the two figures approaching the sleeper from the right, 
would then need to be thought of as reaching out for the spear behind Saul’s head, 
and Abishai, the second, as holding the water bottle. Hopkins, however, interprets 
the object which the second figure holds as a purse. 
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5. Lhe Center Panels 


What makes the center panels so difficult to interpret is a combina- 
tion of circumstances arising from the fact that the area they comprise 
has been repainted. Originally the area was treated as a unit and 
decorated with a single design which we shall call the underpainting. 
‘Most of this was subsequently obliterated by a red wash. The area 
was then subdivided, the zone line separating Registers A and B being 
extended to run through it, and covered for the most part with new 
designs which we shall call the overpainting. The overpainting naturally 
comprises two separate panels, one in each of the two upper registers. 

The basic problem of the center panels is to give an accurate and 
complete description of both the under and the overpaintings. Under 
normal circumstances the overpainting would be tolerably clear and 
the underpainting hidden. In this instance, however, the overpainting 
is somewhat obscure, partly because it has faded (especially since its 
discovery), and partly because the paint has flaked from the plaster 
entirely in spots, due to the application of so many coats. While this 
reduces the clarity of the overpainting, it increases our knowledge 
of the underpainting. Where the overpainting has faded the under- 
painting comes unexpectedly to view, and where the paint has flaked 
off completely we are able to trace at least the design of the under- 
painting, since the flaking follows the lines of heaviest coverage. With 
portions of both paintings visible simultaneously, the task of gaining 
an accurate conception of either is, however, not so simple. Nor is 
the task simplified by the fact that the upper part of the area comprised 
in Register A is completely gone and that portions of the underpainting 
were apparently taken over into the overpainting without change. 
The following description, the first that has been attempted, gives 
what seems to Pearson and me the most probable interpretation of 
the evidence.® 

The underpainting, which occupied the space of both the center 
panels and ran at one point into the neighbouring “portrait” panel, 
was a free-standing design applied directly to the plaster and lacking 
a painted background. Its central motif was a large vine issuing from 
a heavy stem immediately above the aedicula. Well covered with green 
leaves the vine with its many branches spread in circular fashion to 


66 The description was formulated at Damascus after a careful analysis of the 
original, against which it was subsequently checked. Even so it may require cor- 
rection. 
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produce a vertical medallion. The upper portion of the medallion 
contained a figure seated on a throne. Two small figures in long white 
robes stood one on either side and slightly before him. Farther down 
in the medallion, set in a row, were an unidentifiable animal, a lion, 
and a white bird. Underneath the vine, to the left of its stem, stood a 
yellow (golden) table with a circular object upon it. To the right of 
the stem, on the same level, two rampant lions facing each other 
supported a globular yellow (golden) object from which slender 
spirals branched out over the lions’ heads. Save for the vine itself the 
symbolism of these devices and figures is not yet clear.” 

In order to prepare the area for repainting it was covered with a 
red wash, except for the central medallion. The zone line dividing 
Registers A and B was then extended through the field. It cut the 
original design just below the feet of the men before the throne and 
just above the row of animals. 

The center panel of Register A as now constituted bore no trace of 
the vine, but still had at its middle the man on the throne with the 
smaller figures one on each side and to the front of him. This group 
was supplemented in the overpainting by the addition of fourteen 
other figures, four to the right and four to the left in straight lines, and 
three each in diagonal lines at the sides of the throne. The small 
figures of the underpainting headed and determined the position of 
the lines to the right and the left.6° To the best of our knowledge the 
man on the throne with the sixteen persons about him is all that the 
overpainting in Register A contained. 

The center panel of Register B as reconstituted preserved only the 
row of animals from the underpainting. To the left of the animals a man 
playing a lyre was introduced. There is nothing to balance him on 
the opposite side of the panel. In the lower left corner, where the 
table had been, the overpainting introduced a man reclining on a 
couch with twelve persons standing behind him. In the lower right 
corner it showed another reclining figure into whose presence two 
children are being brought by an adult. The man on the couch appears 
to touch the head of the child at the right with his own right hand. 


8? The table with the round object on it would seem to be the table with the 
“‘shew-bread.”’ 

68 All fourteen supplementary figures, we feel, are quite certain. As the diagonal 
lines of three figures each run a good way up toward the top of the panel, it is 
questionable whether there would have been room for still others at the top. The 
top of the scene is, of course, entirely destroyed. 
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The vine seems to have been repainted in this scene in a darker shade 
of green. 

Some of the elements of these scenes are not difficult to identify. 
In the lower panel at the left we recognize Jacob and his twelve sons. 
At the right we probably have Jacob blessing Ephraem and Manasseh 
(Gen. 48).8° The harpist, it would seem, can only be David. But 
basically the overpaintings are still enigmas. What is David doing in 
a scene otherwise concerned with the patriarchal period? Above all, 
what are we to make of the upper panel, the man on the throne with 
the unexpected number of sixteen men around him? The scene must 
be of central importance and if we knew exactly what the overpainter 
made of it, we might obtain some clue as to what the underpainter 
intended it to portray. 

The overpainting in the center panel of Register A is so important 
that I cannot but venture a suggestion, even though it is not verifiable 
at the moment. The suggestion is that the scene represents Moses, the 
writer of the Torah, in the company of the prophets, the writers of 
the prophetical books of the Old Testament. The prophets in question 
I should take to be Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, the inseparable 
triad of the greater prophets, together with the twelve “lesser prophets” 
and Daniel the last of the prophets who might well be classed with 
the others in a Mesopotamian community. This would give the 
required number of sixteen. To find Moses seated on a throne in such 
a company would be quite the thing to expect, for the throne would 
represent the cathedra Mosis, the chair of the teacher par excellence, from 
which the elder’s chair in the synagogues derived its name.” Further- 
more, the scene as interpreted fits beautifully above the aedicula, for 
in its niche the writings of the ‘‘Law and the Prophets’’ were kept. 

If then the overpainting in the center panel of Register A presents 
the spiritual and religious authorities and progenitors of the Hebrew 
people, what shall we say of the overpainting in Register B? The 
importance here attaching to Jacob-Israel, to his twelve sons, the 
forefathers of the twelve tribes, and to the two sons of Joseph, the 

89 So now, too, du Mesnil, Rev. Bib., XLIII, p. 559. 

70 On the cathedra Mosis cf. Sukenik, Ancient Synagogues, pp. 57—61. Sukenik 
mentions a statement in the Pesikta de Rab Kahana (ed. Buber, p. 12) according to 
which the cathedra Mosis could be compared in at least one of its features to the 
throne of Solomon. The back of the throne in the center panel is like that of Ahas- 
verus’ throne in the Esther panel, which is of course modeled on the throne of 
Solomon above. This happens to be the feature on which Rab Kahana’s compa- 
rison rests. 


24 
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forefathers of the two famous “halftribes”, suggests that it portrays 
the national and racial antecedents of the people. Fidelity to and glori- 
fication of the religious and national inheritance lie so close to the 
heart of Hebrew life that the representation of this twofold inheritance 
forms a fitting theme for the center panels of a synagogue. That 
national unity as exemplified in the nation’s forefathers is really the 
theme of the lower center panel seems to be borne out by two further 
observations. In this panel the vine, the symbol of national life, was 
reintroduced. Furthermore, the representations of Jacob and his off- 
spring stand immediately above the decorations on the front of the 
aedicula, where Abraham and Isaac, the remaining members of the 
patriarchal group, are depicted. 

Only one question remains, so far as the overpainting is concerned, 
namely, what to do with the harpist and the animals in the lower 
center panel. In the underpainting, it will be recalled, the animals 
stood by themselves. This fact and the fact that they were preserved 
in the overpainting would seem to indicate that they were originally 
intended, and continued to be construed, as symbols of the nation. 
The lion as a symbol of Judah is, of course, well known. The meaning 
of the bird (possibly a dove) and the unidentifiable animal is less 
clear. In the association of the upper and lower center panels the 
introduction of the harpist David can be motivated. From the group 
of canonical authorities in the upper panel one important figure had 
necessarily to be omitted, because he was neither lawgiver nor prophet. 
This was David, the author of the Psalter. Room would seem to have 
been found for him in the lower panel in his capacity as psalmist on 
the grounds that in him national life finds its culminating political 
expression. He is the nation’s ideal king. A national figure, yet de- 
picted in the guise of a harpist, David effectively unites the two panels 
and simultaneously appears to verify the interpretation of them 
offered herewith.”4 

Assuming that our interpretation of the overpaintings is correct, 
can and does it provide any clues as to the meaning of the under- 
painting? It is important in this connection to realize that the over- 
painting preserved most of the elements of the underpainting in some 
form or other. The redecorative process will therefore need to be 


71 'The story and the pictures of Orpheus charming the beasts, which have 
sometimes been alluded to in preliminary statements concerning these center 
panels (Rev. Bib., XLIII, p. 116 for instance) are not constitutive of the thought 
of the scene, whatever may be said of their importance for the iconography. 
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interpreted as an attempt to adapt the underpainting to the remainder 
of the zone decorations, rather than to replace it by something utterly 
different. This being true it is probable that the central figure on the 
throne, which served as Moses in the overpainting, also represented 
Moses in the underpainting. The two small figures before his throne 
may be almost any two persons who could be associated with him, 
whether as a teacher or as a leader. Similarly, the vine and the animals 
are probably to be taken as national symbols in the underpainting. 

Putting together the few facts at our disposal I suggest that the 
underpainting too symbolized national life and unity. This unity the 
underpainter thought of as having its roots in the Torah, for the vine 
representing it arises from the aedicula where the Law was kept and 
from the Aaron ha-Kodesh depicted on the center of its entablature. 
Springing from the Law this national life and unity find their greatest 
exponent and symbol in the law-giver Moses and his helpers or 
successors.’* Its outward expressions are the cult, whose symbols 
appear at the left on the facade of the aedicula (Menorah, Ethrog, and 
Lulab) and under the vine (table with the shew-bread), and the faith 
of the believer, as exemplified at the right by Abraham in the Sacrifice 
of Isaac,’”* and perhaps by the unidentified object to the right of the 
vine. 

The reasons for the partial obliteration of the underpainting in the 
central area are not entirely obscure. The underpainting was a design 
without painted background, and basically symbolic. When the panel 
decorations were introduced, a contrast detrimental to it was provided, 
for the panels contained solid representations with back and _ fore- 
ground and were descriptive in nature. The overpainting of the 
central area was an attempt to bring it into conformity with the newer 
decorations. The two panels of the overpainting are thus a compromise 
between the symbolic and the pictorial in which the significance of 
the decorations on the aedicula are only partly comprehended.” 


72 T am not certain what to do about the animals. 

73 This is the significance of the Akedah in rabbinic exegesis. 

74 It does not seem wise to complicate the present discussion by a consideration 
of the particular periods at which a triangular piece of the central area, just above 
the aedicula, was covercd by curtains which were attached here and fell down over 
the repository of the Law. Such curtains were apparently put up at two different 
times (see above, p. 322). 

24* 
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C. Problems of the Decorations. 


1. The Identification of Obscure Scenes. 


Having described the decorations of the Synagogue in some detail, 
we can now consider three of the more important problems which 
they raise. The most immediate of these is the identification of scenes 
whose purport is not yet entirely clear. What the present writer has 
to offer by way of concrete suggestions for the interpretation of obscure 
scenes has already been given above. It remains only to state the causes 
of the obscurity that exists and to indicate the avenues along which 
further investigation may proceed in the attempt to overcome it. 

Among the reasons why so many of the scenes are still not definitely 
identified the most important is without doubt the condition of the 
pictures themselves. A goodly proportion of the unidentified are also 
very poorly preserved, whether because they have faded, or because 
only portions of them remain. It is neither easy nor wise to be certain 
about the purport of a panel of which we possess only an odd corner 
or a strip along the bottom. But for fortunate coincidences in which 
these corners and strips bring us significant details, the list of the 
obscure scenes would be still greater. Fading is probably equally 
troublesome and promises to be the source of more and more un- 
certainty as time goes on. Where scenes are well preserved the prime 
obstacle to their interpretation is doubtless the apparent ambiguity 
of the person or action depicted. The two “portrait” panels of Register 
B may serve as classic examples. 

Further investigation can naturally deal only with what is preserved 
and what may be visible. Its first obligation should be a renewed 
analysis of the paintings themselves intended to ascertain what may 
be said to be visible, to check new suggestions as they appear, and to 
provide independent conjectures. Hand in hand with this must go a 
careful study of all the graffiti and titles, the resources of which have 
scarcely been touched. Careful comparison of the originals and the 
photographs should give a better conception than we have at present 
of the meaning of characteristic poses, gestures, garments, and other 
iconographic conventions. Equipped with a detailed knowledge of the 
composition of the scenes it should be possible to venture with profit 
into the field of comparative iconography, Jewish as well as Christian.”® 


*° The resources in the Christian field are well known. Ancient synagogues, 
catacombs, and medieval illuminated manuscripts provide the bulk of the compara- 
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From the point of view of subject matter a task of genuine importance 
is a further study of the Jewish haggadah. Three instances of its influence 
upon the form which our pictures take have already appeared (Miriam’s 
Well, Hiel, and Solomon’s Throne). Others will very probably be 
found.” Knowing as much as possible about some of the scenes and 
something at least about all of them we may hope to profit finally 
by the study of their relationship one to the other, whether in short 
sequences or as parts of the several registers. 


2. The Choice and Arrangement of the Scenes. 


This particular question of the choice, arrangement, and interrela- 
tion of the scenes has ramifications extending beyond the limits of the 
problem already stated and really constitutes a problem by itself. We 
have previously indicated that purely arbitrary considerations, such 
as symmetry and the space requirements of the various panels, do not 
explain why the scenes were assigned to their respective positions, 
though they may contribute in a subsidiary capacity.” What then was 
the basic principle of the arrangement? Was it perhaps some theme, 
doctrinal, historical, or practical which the artist endeavoured to 
illustrate? The question is of great importance, for its answer should 
lead us to the heart of the whole decorative scheme. But with only 
half of the whole decorative work at our disposal, and much of that 
still only tentatively identified, the answer is also not easy to give. 

One fact should come to clear expression at the outset, namely, 
that there is nothing normative or canonical about this particular 
scheme of decorations with which we are dealing. It grew, as most 
such schemes do, and the stages of its growth are still partly in evidence. 
From the examination of the central area on the west wall we know 
that the earliest elements of the scheme are the decorative design 
over the aedicula (the underpainting) and the pictorial representations 


tive material in the Jewish field. Almost every bit of it is of genuine importance. 
It would be interesting to trace the possible connection between the Esther panel 
and the later illuminated Fsther rolls. The comparison might provide the key to 
the interpretation of the court scene in our Esther panel. 

76 The contemporary exegesis of biblical passages and their practical interpretation 
is not without significance. As an instance I may cite the fact that Jewish piety 
has long seen in Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac an expression of utterly selfless devotion 
to divine command, rather than an argument for the sacrificial cult as du Mesnil 
thought (Rev. Bib., XLIII, p. 109). 

77 Cf. above, pp. 341 f. 
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on the facade of the aedicula. They preceded the whole register and 
panel system.’* This system, combined at first with the existing decorat- 
ions, reached its present form only as the result of experiment. Witnesses 
to the experimental stages of its development are the horizontal lines 
which may still be seen here and there running through the various 
parts of Registers B and C. One cuts Register C at the level of Samuel’s 
feet in the scene of the anointing of David; a second cuts across the 
chests of Jesse’s seven sons; a third in Register B runs along on the 
level of Aaron’s breastplate. A more careful inspection may eventually 
reveal others and may extend the evidence to all four walls. These lines, 
I am informed, are artists’ snap lines, used to block out a system of 
decorations which was later abandoned in favour of the one now 
visible on the walls. It too seems to have operated with registers, but 
their number was larger, and if they were to have been filled with 
pictures, the number of the pictures to be developed would have been 
much greater than now. Eventually the present register system was 
decided upon, and then, when it had been completed, the central 
area was redecorated. All this is a clear indication that the scheme 
was formulated experimentally. 

Up to the present the only suggestions concerning the arrangement 
of the scenes to appear in print are those which we owe to du Mesnil. 
In the first of his articles in the Revue Biblique he regarded the three 
registers as depicting the three aspects of the relation between God 
and man expressed in the Law, the Covenant, and Prophecy respect- 
ively.’® In the second, written after the completion of the excavations, 
he thinks of Register A as a general historical introduction to what 
follows, of Register B as emphasizing the importance of the Covenant, 
and of Register C as exemplifying and thus justifying the continued 
belief in the victory of the national hope.®® 

All such suggestions should be gratefully received as attempts to 
comprehend the whole decorative scheme and to give it coherence. 
In regard to the particular proposals made I am inclined to be some- 
what skeptical. How the progress of the excavations has destroyed 
the neatness and compactness of the first interpretation is evident. 
What place is to be found in the theme of Register B for Miriam’s 
Well, or in the modified interpretation of Register C for the “death 


8 This we know from the fact that the central design continues at one point 
under the panel band and into the field of one of the “‘portrait”’ panels. 

1?" Rep Bibel, opr 118i 

80 Rev. Bib., XLIII, p. 559. 
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of Ezekiel” (du Mesnil’s suggestion for the last episode in the Ezekiel 
panel), is not quite clear. Manifestly the core of the whole proposal 
lies in the correct observation that of the panels of Register B at least 
four concern the Ark of the Covenant directly,8! while three others can 
be connected with it by interpretation.8? Certainly the existence of 
such a sequence demands an explanation, but the question is whether 
the explanation is to be found in the realm of theology.® I find it 
difficult to believe that any series of panels dealing with the Ark could 
adequately portray what the Covenant, particularly the Covenant 
with Abraham and Jeremiah as its outstanding exponents, meant to 
the Jews of the post-biblical period. The theme so far exceeds what 
the pictures say as to diminish rather than increase our appreciation 
of the whole decorative scheme. 

I am inclined to approach the whole question of the arrangement 
of scenes from a totally different angle, beginning with a few simple 
observations along somewhat obvious lines. In any synagogue of the 
Dispersion which it was planned to decorate pictorially, we may 
logically expect to find those episodes, persons, books, and legends 
depicted which would be of prime importance to the Jews as a nation 
and to the particular local group.** The choice of the scenes portrayed 
in the Dura Synagogue seems to follow this principle. The decorations 
give a great deal of room to truly national figures such as Moses, 
Aaron, Samuel, David, Solomon, and Elijah, subordinating both the 
patriarchs and the later prophets of the northern and southern king- 
doms.** Simultaneously they show a genuine interest in Ezekiel, the 
prophet of the Babylonian Exile, and in Esther and Mordecai, the 
great heroes of later Babylonian Judaism. 


81 The Capture (?) of the Ark, the Ark in the Land of the Philistines, the Temple 
(whether of Beth Shemesh or of Solomon), and the procession with the Ark on the 
south wall. 

82 The two “portrait” panels of Register B, which du Mesnil interprets as Jeremiah 
and Abraham, and the panel glorifying the Aaronic priesthood. 

83 Register C brings us an analogous sequence of Elijah panels. Du Mesnil is, 
in my estimation, quite correct in assigning no special theological significance to 
their collocation. 

84 So IV Macc. suggests the construction of a memorial with scenes depicting 
the death of the Maccabean martyrs, probably at the supposed scene of their death. 

85 This is not to deny that scenes depicting the patriarchal period may have 


been comprised in that part of the decorations which has been destroyed. It | - 


merely indicates that such scenes were in all probability assigned to the less import- 
ant places in the decorations. The Jacob episodes of the center panel of Register 
B were an afterthought, it will be recalled. 
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These considerations should lead at least a short step toward the 
understanding of the arrangement. It seems almost inevitable that 
Esther and Mordecai should be assigned to the most prominent place 
in the whole synagogue, in Register C at the left of the aedicula. The 
personal interest of the Presbyter Samuel who built the Synagogue 
and probably occupied the bema may be partly responsible for the 
fact that the scene of Samuel anointing David appears immediately 
above the bema to the right of the aedicula in the same register.** The 
presence of an Ezekiel panel in Register C follows the same principle. 
So does the presence of an Elijah sequence if due consideration is 
given to the unique position which Elijah held and still holds in popular 
legend and folklore, and even in the conventions of the popular idiom. 
Local interest and the piety of the common man, these seem to have 
played some part at least in determining where a given scene was to 
be placed. Naturally they do not explain the entire arrangement. 
Other factors undoubtedly enter in. Some few of them we can perhaps 
still discern. 

The space requirements of a given panel were undoubtedly such 
a contributory factor. Once the areas immediately to the right and 
the left of the aedicula had been allocated to Samuel and Esther 
respectively certain limitations at least were imposed upon the choice 
of scenes with which to complete Register C of the west wall. The long 
Ezekiel panel and the bulk of the Elijah sequence were ruled out, 
and if they were to appear in the lowest register, they must be assigned 
to the side walls. Why Ezekiel was assigned to the north wall and 
Elijah to the south and to parts of the other two we may never know. 
One might guess, however, that Elijah was placed in the southern 
end of the building because the sequence of pictures devoted to him 
could be or was made to include two dealing with a widow, and 
might therefore seem appropriate in proximity to the womens’ 
entrance located there.® 

The destruction of so much of the upper registers makes it very 
difficult to extend the type of observation here employed to them also. 

86 This was first suggested by du Mesnil (Rev. Bib., XLIII, p. 558). I am inclined 
to suggest that the national importance of both Samuel and David are a further 
factor in the allocation of the panel for reasons which appear below. 

8? The separation of the two panels concerning the Widow of Zarephath can be 
due to any number of reasons. In its present position on the south end of the west 
wall, it is directly across the way from the women’s entrance. Placed on the west 


wall instead of the south it allows the two scenes of the conflict on Mount Carmel 
to appear side by side, which was very desirable. 
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The following conclusions, however, present themselves as being in line 
with the evidence, whether or not they are of any real significance. 
Among the scenes which the artist chose to place in the upper registers 
those to which he apparently gave special prominence (by assigning 
them to positions on or near the west wall) concern the Mosaic and 
the early monarchical period of Israel’s history. This is entirely in line 
with the principle laid down above, for in these periods Hebrew national 
life came to its clearest expression. So far as the upper registers of the 
west wall are concerned, the series of scenes connected with the two 
epochs seem to cross from one register to the other at the center of the 
wall.88 Conceivably the attempt to place Solomon’s Temple and the 
Aaronic Priesthood on opposite sides of the central group in the same 
register has something to do with this phenomenon. The story of the 
Ark, the great national palladium, seems to have provided a thread of 
continuity in and a basis for the choice of some of the scenes dealing 
with the later epoch, such as the person of the great leader Moses 
provided for the earlier. The Ark and Moses are not the final deter- 
minants of the scenes to be chosen, but so far as the west wall is 
concerned it would almost seem as though scenes dealing with the life 
of Moses had prior claims upon space not otherwise preempted. 

Taken together these observations still fall very far short of any 
complete explanation of the arrangement of scenes such as du Mesnil 
has presented. That they need to be supplemented is certain; the only 
question is in what direction. If there be any truth in them whatsoever 
they would tend to make one hesitate to adopt a theological or philo- 
sophical explanation, for the direction in which they point is toward 
popular Jewish piety as served by artists who combined what seemed 
good with what was expedient. So far as the several registers are 
concerned all that is evident today is that the synagogue artists of Dura 
saw fit to develop in brilliant array scenes from the religious and 
national history of the Hebrew people as expressed in its heroes, its 
national institutions and symbols for the edification of the common 
worshipper. The galaxy of heroic figures and the pageant of the 

88 The scenes from the Mosaic period beginning at the right end of Register A 
with the Exodus and Red Sea panel, continue in Register B, beyond the central 
group, with the Aaronic Priesthood and Miriam’s Well. Similarly the scenes from 
the early monarchy, beginning at the right end of Register B with the Ark in the 
Land of the Philistines and the Temple of Solomon, continue in Register A, beyond 
the central group, with Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. If the last panel in 
Register A should turn out to belong to the Mosaic period, this observation would 
need to be characterized as false. 
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nation’s history, political and religious, may well be thought to have 
their unity in the consciousness of the worshipper rather than in a 
theological scheme especially developed by the artist. 

In only one particular am I inclined at the moment to go beyond 
what has been said, namely in the interpretation of the central area 
on the west wall and its enframing “‘portrait” panels. Here we have 
symmetry of arrangement and can expect to find unity of subject 
matter. Until such time as the special problems of this central area 
have been settled all attempts to state the nature of this plan must 
be regarded as highly speculative. The fixed starting point of any 
hypothesis is the fact that when the “portrait”” panels were conceived 
and assigned their various figures the central area was still one large 
field covered only with the underpainting.®® If what was said above 
about the theme of the underpainting really holds true, the four 
“‘portrait”’ panels should assist in bringing out the idea of the national 
unity which has its origin in the Law, its greatest exponent in Moses, 
and its outward expression in the cult and faith. Just how this is done 
is not yet certain. Should the suggestion that the left “‘portrait’’ panel 
in Register A represents Moses receiving the Tables of the Law be 
correct it would seem to follow in the light of the present context that 
all four “‘portrait’’ panels depict the great law-giver, as Goodenough 
first proposed. In this case the “portrait”? panels merely develop further 
the importance attributed to Moses in the underpainting. This is 
entirely appropriate. 

In the two panels which comprise the overpainting of the central 
area and which are really afterthoughts the artist seems to have tried 
to bring the national and religious inheritance to individual expression. 
In so doing he gave greater prominence to both the patriarchs and 
the prophets, without of course wishing to minimize Moses. This looks 
very much like a correction made in the light of the completed decorat- 
ions. The prophets who served as religious authorities in so many 
scenes but found no place in the central “triptych” and the patriarchs 
who occupied subordinate positions throughout were now given their 
due. What is most noticeable, however, is that the suggested theme of 
the overpainting corresponds to what we have proposed as the principle 
governing the choice and arrangement of the register decorations. 


8° Tt is in the unity of the central area that the need for these panels at the ends 
of the register scheme really lies, and that their function as a frame becomes clear. 
Rostovtzeff has aptly described the whole group as a triptych, of. cit., p. 209. 
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3. The Different Artists. 


It is scarcely conceivable that a work of such magnitude as the 
decoration of the Dura Synagogue would have been undertaken by 
a single individual. Various artists were unquestionably at work. The 
problem is to distinguish between them in such a way as to gain a clear 
conception of their workmanship, their artistic training, and signifi- 
cance. In part the problem is one of technique — to differentiate the 
brushwork, the handling of color, the composition and design which 
appear in the panels. In part it is one of the use of iconographic con- 
ventions. We have already mentioned the difference between the 
candlesticks, the altar, and the tent of the aedicula and those of the rest 
of the pictures. These differences have now revealed themselves as in 
line with various stages in the development of the decorations. An 
infinite variety of analogous differences will be found between the 
several panels. The treatment of landscape, rivers and water, walls and 
buildings, chairs, thrones and couches, of animals, of dress and orna- 
ment, and of posture and gesture agrees or disagrees significantly and 
thus furnishes material with which to distinguish the various artists. 

Du Mesnil again has made the first attempt to classify the evidence 
and solve the problem. He distinguishes three artists, one a Semite, one 
a Greek, and one a Persian. Each is responsible for one register in the 
order mentioned, beginning at the top, but the Persian artist also 
redecorated the central area in both registers.°® The distinction thus 
drawn is supported by keen observation and by a long acquaintance 
with the material. There is no doubt that the treatment of royal figures 
and particularly of horses and riders in Register C follows Persian 
patterns closely and accurately. Similarly it is remarkable that the 
tassels (zizith) which Hebrew law required at the ends of garments 
are visible only in Register A. But it is equally significant that the 
throne of Solomon is done in identical fashion in both Registers A 
and C, that the horsemen of the scene depicting the Capture of the Ark 
are not utterly dissimilar to those of Register C, that Register B contains 
both carefully and carelessly done temple enclosures (in the Aaronic 
Priesthood and Solomon’s Temple scenes) and instances of excellent 
and sloppy composition (the Ark in the Land of the Philistines and the 
Aaronic Priesthood scenes), and that the most spirited impressionistic 
and the most stereotyped elements can occur in one and the same panel 
(e. g., the Esther panel). 

90 Rey, Bib., XLIII, pp. 561 ff. 
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Work in this most difficult field has only begun and the present 
writer is incompetent to contribute toward it. Only this question may 
be raised, whether it will not be wise to refrain from using in an 
artistic discussion terms that have a racial but not an artistic signifi- 
cance. It is entirely possible that the man who knew enough to put the 
zizith on the garments of Register A was by race a Semite. But to call 
him a Semite is scarcely helpful in a context in which artistic traditions 
are to be distinguished. At the present stage in our knowledge of later 
Oriental art we can differentiate between classical and Persian influence, 
but the nature of the Semitic contribution to the amalgam is still quite 
unidentifiable. Indeed in such a complicated racial and cultural 
situation as obtained at Dura it may eventually be necessary to speak 
of all the various workmen engaged in the Synagogue decorations 
merely as artists, and to allow for the relative purity with which some 
one element of their common artistic background comes to expression 
in their work. 


D. Significance of the Decorations. 


It seems proper to conclude this preliminary statement with just 
a word about the significance of the decorations. 

At the present moment the Synagogue frescoes are still the latest 
of a Jong series of monuments which illustrate the history of Oriental 
art at Dura over a period of approximately two hundred years. Even 
a cursory inspection shows that they represent the confluence of the 
same two artistic traditions, the classical and the Iranian, which 
characterizes so much of the earlier work. What the particular channels 
were by which the two streams were in this instance made to converge 
upon each other is not as yet clear. Even the uninitiate, however, can 
discern that the Iranian tradition finds the purer expression, and that 
the classical tradition has undergone the type of transformation familiar 
from the monuments of Syria and of Palmyra. When we know more 
about the origin and antiquity of the models which the Synagogue artists 
copied, we shall doubtless have a clearer conception of the reason for 
and the meaning of these facts. 

A comparison of the Synagogue and the earlier artistic monuments 
of Dura shows how far advanced is the stage in the development of 
ancient art to which these frescoes belong. The work is of a higher 
order than that done in the Christian Chapel some twenty years before. 
But it is much inferior to the decorations of local pagan sanctuaries of 
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even the second century. Execution has a decided lag, endangering the 
value of what are often well formulated compositions. In spite of the 
sympathetic quality of certain figures there is not the same firmness 
of line and assurance of design. More and more reliance is being placed 
on conventional patterns in face, posture, and grouping. Figures tend 
to freeze into stereotypes. Clothing and draperies become less pliable 
and realistic in spite of the wealth of decorative ornament. Simultane- 
ously the background and foreground tend to be cluttered up with 
architectural and scenic embellishments of a degenerate order. The 
Byzantine manner is clearly in the making. To the problems connected 
with the origin of this manner the Synagogue frescoes should, by reason 
of their date and of their subject matter, make significant contributions. 

Particular importance attaches to the paintings as an expression of 
ancient Jewish culture and religious thought. Until quite recently it 
was generally supposed that ancient Judaism had no art worthy of the 
name. This appeared to follow not only from the aversion to pictorial 
representation displayed by the later rabbis and by the builders of the 
medieval synagogues, but also from the commands of Ex. 20 and 
Deut. 5, and from the statements of Josephus. As early as the end of 
the last century, however, D. Kaufmann concluded from his study of 
medieval illuminated Jewish manuscripts that the traditional view was 
incorrect.®! His conclusions have been confirmed by archaeological 
discoveries made in the last thirty years. As the result of these discoveries 
we already possess examples of Jewish catacomb decorations from Rome 
and figured synagogue mosaics three of which depict Old Testament 
scenes.°? To this list we must now add the frescoes of the Dura Syna- 
gogue where ancient Jewish art finally comes into full view, expressed 
in a form superior to the best monuments hitherto known. How to 
reconcile the existence of these monuments with statements supposedly 
implying their proscription thus becomes a pressing problem. Initial 
attempts at its solution have already been made.* The probability is 
that we shall learn to distinguish between representations which could 
and could not be construed as abetting idolatry, and between the 


91 Gesammelte Schriften, III (Frankfurt a. M., 1915), pp. 173 ff. 

92 At Jerash the sons of Noah and the animals leaving the Ark, at Beth Alpha 
the sacrifice of Isaac, and at Naarah Daniel in the lions’ den. 

93 So for instance by Sukenik in his Ancient Synagogues, pp. 61—67. Rostovtzeff 
mentions in op. cit., p. 214 a discussion by J. B. Frey, Biblica, XV (1934), pp. 
265—300, to which I have not had access. Additional contributions have been 
made by P. Romanoff. 
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attitude toward figured representation taken at various times and by 
various groups of individuals. 

If the discovery of the Dura frescoes provides the final proof for the 
existence of ancient Jewish art their study should eventually illumine 
not a little of its history. Two things make this probable. The first is 
that the frescoes include scenes portrayed also on later monuments and 
thereby make possible a study of some phases of the iconographic | 
tradition. Apart from incidental symbols and devices, and even from 
the recurrence of the sacrifice of Isaac, it is interesting to speculate how 
much of the earlier iconography finds a later parallel in the Purzm rolls 
and the Passover Haggadahs. The second is that our frescoes are them- 
selves undoubtedly the product of a long period of development. This 
is indicated by the superiority of conception over execution (e. g., in 
the scene of the Ark in the Land of the Philistines), and by the tangible 
evidence for crowding. The best but by no means the only instance of 
such crowding is to be found in the Exodus and Red Sea panel, 
where the whole episode of the plagues is represented by no more than 
a section of city wall with hailstones falling upon it.** If, as we found 
reason to believe, the Dura artists first contemplated a scheme of 
decorations with a larger number of registers the body of formulated 
tradition upon which they could fall back must have been much more 
extensive than that which they ultimately used. 

How far back this iconographic tradition goes, where its ultimate 
origin is to be found, and by what media it was transmitted, these are 
all questions to which future discussion will give due consideration. 
A detailed study of the architecture, armor, clothing, and the like should 
provide a fairly clear conception of the period and the cultural environ- 
ment in which they were first produced. Rostovtzeff’s statement that 
there is nothing specifically Roman in the clothing and the armor may 
be taken as an indication of the vistas which the frescoes open up.® 
Conceivably the existence of sequences of scenes will best be explained 
on the hypothesis that illustrated manuscripts played some part in 
handing down the iconographic tradition. 

But it is not to our knowledge of Jewish art alone that the Dura 
frescoes make their contribution. They speak eloquently about Jewish 
life and thought in the early centuries of our era. From them we gain 


94 The two unnecessary columns, one red, the other black, in front of the wall 
of the city upon which the hailstones fall, are probably attempts to portray the 
pillar of smoke and the pillar of fire. 

88 OP. Cit... Pp. 215. 
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a new impression of the wealth and the cultural level of the Mesopota- 
mian Diaspora, and of the extent to which Hellenistic and other 
influences were permitted to affect it. The whole subject of later Jewish 
dress, which has been so difficult to discuss with any assurance because 
only literary references and no pictorial representations were available, 
can now be studied anew and with more profit. New evidence is 
provided for the antiquity of haggadic legend and for the interpretation 
of biblical antiquities, persons, and ideas. Above all, we are given a new 
demonstration of the depth of Jewish piety and of the sincerity and 
beauty with which it clothed itself. 

It would be difficult indeed to grasp the significance of the Synagogue 
frescoes for the history of Jewish art without awaking to the possibility 
that eventually they may shed light also upon the origin of Christian 
art. How it came about that a movement so “‘weltfremd” in many of 
its aspects as the Christian should have employed art for religious ends 
at so early a date is a question of long standing. No one, it seems, has 
ventured to suggest that the inspiration came from Judaism, because 
Jews were supposed to have no art. Today the suggestion can readily 
be made. The deciding question is whether continuity of iconographic 
tradition can be established between the earlier Christian monuments 
and such paintings as we have in the Dura Synagogue. In this matter 
we stand only at the beginning of what will probably prove an extensive 
inquiry and provide an interesting debate. In what direction the 
inquiry and the debate will lead it is as yet impossible to say. Perhaps 
it will be of some value to distinguish between the iconography of 
details and of whole scenes. In the former, continuity seems very clear,*® 
in the latter it looks, at first glance, more dubious. Whether this is 
correct or not remains to be seen. It is conceivable, however, that the 
frescoes of the Dura Synagogue represent but one of a number of 
iconographic cycles, and that the best witnesses to the closer relation 
of Jewish and Christian art, which once existed, are now lost. 

These, then, are some of the fields of study to which the frescoes 
promise to make significant contributions. Others will doubtless need 
to be added as time goes on. It is evident even now that the edifice is 
a monument of outstanding importance. 


96 Cf. J. C. Sloane’s article showing the connection of the Torah shrine with the 
first page of the Ashburnham Pentateuch, in Jewish Quarterly Review, XXV (1934), 


pp. 1—12. 
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III. THE CEILING TILES 


A. Description. 


Between the front wall of the Synagogue and the mud brick retaining 
wall were found two hundred and thirty four painted plaster bricks, 
0.40 mM. X 0.40 Mm. X 0.045 m., some intact, some badly broken. They will 
be discussed more fully in the forthcoming special publication of the 
Synagogue. Many of the blocks had plaster joins at the side and beam 
marks on the faces of the joins showing that they, like the blocks from 
the House of the Scribes (above, pp. 285 ff.), had been used as ornament in 
a beamed ceiling. The plaster joins vary in width from 0.03 m. to 0.11 m., 
and the beam marks from 0.035 m. too.10 m. Inall cases but one, where 
the beam mark is preserved on a brick whose design has a top and 
bottom, the marks run along the sides, and the plaster joins at the top 
and bottom, where the bricks were attached to other bricks and not 
to beams, average 0.01—0.02 m. in thickness. Beams of 0.035—0.10 m. 
in diameter would not be strong enough to support the weight of a 
ceiling or long enough to span the room (8.20 m. x 13.40 m.). Therefore 
these small beams must have tied into larger ones. 

The following chart shows the variety of patterns and the number 
of each that was found. 


A. Fruit and Floral Designs. 


I: Three oranges 4 examples 
II. Three pomegranates 4 
III. Rose of four heart-shaped petals 24 
IV. Rose in wreath 12 
V. Rosette of four pomegranates 16 
VI. Three pink flowers 5 
VII. Three pine cones 22 
VIII. Three clusters of grapes 14 
IX. Three ears of wheat 21 


B. Animal and Bird Designs. 


I. Gazelle 2 
II. Spotted animal 


III. Two antelopes 
IV. Dolphin 15 


N CO 
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V. Bird in a wreath 





(a) Grey bird pecking at three pomegranates 8 
(b) Peacock with bunch of grapes 2 
(c) Peacock with three pomegranates 3 
(d) Bird with perky tail I 
C. Designs of Astronomical Character. 
I. The Zodiac 
(a) Capricorn 17 
(b) Two Fish 2 
IT. Other constellations (?) 
(a) Centaur holding fish QI 
(b) Serpent with bill of a duck 
III. The sun in a wreath 3 
D. Head of Divinity. 
I. Head of Flora 28 
E. Evil Eye 2 
F. Painted Inscriptions. 
I. Aramaic Inscriptions 2 
II. Greek inscriptions enclosed in wreaths 3 
234 


Twenty six different designs are here represented. Eight of these 
patterns are the same as those found in the House of the Cistern: 
Flora, pomegranates, grapes, oranges (or apples), pine cones, two fish, 
Capricorn, and the rose.! The fact that so many of the patterns were 
also found in a private house indicates that the bricks were not painted 
with subjects specially ordered for and suited to the Synagogue, but 
were stock patterns used for ceiling decorations throughout the city. 

The colors seem to be the same as those used in the frescoes. The 
bricks were covered with a white wash on which the design was painted. 
But the range of color is not so large as that used in wall frescoes. Red, 
green, orange, black, and pink are all found, but blue and purple are 
entirely lacking. A reddish brown is used for the hair in the heads of 
types B and C but not elsewhere. 

1 For discussion of these patterns see Rep. IV, pp. 42 ff. 

25 
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Two of the designs, the two fish swimming in opposite directions 
(pl. XLVI, 3) and Capricorn (pl. XLVI, 6), are clearly borrowed from 
the familiar representations of the signs of the Zodiac. Although the 
knowledge of the Zodiac and the use of its symbols were part of the 
living Jewish tradition? of the time, the fact that seventeen examples 
of Capricorn were found in the Synagogue, precludes the idea that one 
complete Zodiac was represented on the ceiling. 

At first glance, the centaur seems to belong to the Zodiac, but in the 
Zodiac the centaur represents Sagittarius and always carries his bow. 
The centaur on these bricks faces front, wears a loose cloak flying 
back from his shoulders and holds in his left hand a fish by 
the tail (pl. XLVI, 7). (In one of the twenty one examples found, 
the figure is reversed with the fish in his right hand.) But there 
is another constellation, not in the Zodiac, of a centaur, or Cheiron, 
holding a hare.® That constellations other than those of the Zodiac were 
represented pictorially at an early date is shown by the figures on 
Assyrian boundary stones. Though no example of a fish as an attribute 
of the centaur has been found, is it possible that this was substituted 
for the hare and that this pattern, too, is of astronomical origin? The 
figure with the cape flying from his shoulders is very like the winged 
centaur pictured in the Planisphere of the Vatican, Gr. 1087,° of the 
fifteenth century and the fish is held in the same position and occupies 
about the same space as the hare held there. 

The dolphin, represented with a very thick body, pointed nose, and 
tail curving up behind in the usual Roman fashion,® may also be of 
astronomical origin. The serpent, too, is found among the constellations, 
but I have found no parallel to this one with the thick red duck’s bill 
and the branching tail like that of the dolphin. 

The two representations of the evil eye differ greatly, but both, 
unfortunately. are in a very bad state of preservation. In one, the eye 
is flanked, perhaps being bitten, by two snakes. Above, three nails are 
stuck into it. Below, a small bird or insect is flying towards it, and four 
darts (?), two on either side of the bird, are pointed towards it. In the 


2 D. Feuchtwang, Monatschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Fudentums, LIX 
(1915), pp- 240 ff. 

8 First mentioned by Eudoxus (4™ cent. B. C.); see F. Boll, Sphaera (Leipzig, 
1903), P. 144. 

4 Boll, Sphaera, pp. 206 ff.; L. W. King, Babylonian Boundary Stones and Memorial 
Tablets in the British Museum (London, 1912), p. XVI. 

5 Boll, Sphaera, pl. I. 

6 §. Reinach, Pierres Gravées (Paris, 1895), pl. 69, 896. 
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second one, the eye is flanked by two twisted columns (?). Above, it 
is pierced by two nails. Below is something that resembles a large red 
flower on a short stem, possibly a representation of fire. There is no 
sign of the usual serpents, birds, or insects. An evil eye has been found 
in two other places in Dura, a graffito on the Tower of the Archers 
(Cumont, Fouzlles, fig. 31) and a painted representation on the South 
wall of M7 W6 (above, pp. 155 ff.; pl. XLII, 3). In both of these the 
eye is being attached by serpents and a bird, very like the representation 
on the first brick. 

The birds represented are a peacock, one with spreading tail 
(pl. XLVI, 8), one with tail dragging, a thick-set, stubby bird rather like 
a large finch (pl. XLVI, 9), and a smaller one with perky tail. There 
are three different patterns of the gazelle or deer family; the first, 
a light yellow animal outlined in black running to the right with his 
forefeet off the ground and his head turned back (pl. XLVI, 4). The 
corner of the brick is broken, so the length of the horns cannot be 
determined. The second is a yellow animal with a row of black spots 
along the top of his back (pl. XLVI, 5). There is a break just above 
the head; so it is impossible to tell whether he had horns or not, but 
his legs end in hoofs not in paws, so he could not be a spotted panther. 
The third design is of two animals running to the right, the second 
overlapping the first. They have two long straight horns and may be 
antelopes. The paint is very badly preserved. 

Most of the human heads face directly front and have black hair 
arranged in a knot on top with thin curls hanging down at the sides’ 
(pl. XLVI, 1). Some have brownish red hair, with a wider thicker top- 
knot, and face slightly to the right. Another type has a large circle of 
smooth brown hair with no top-knot (pl. XLVI, 2). All have pink and 
green tufts radiating from the head, and they may all be identified 
with Flora. 


B. The Tiles with Greek Inscriptions (nos. 798—8o1). 


On all of these tiles the inscription is painted within a wreath, pink 
at the top and bottom with red outline and cross lines, and grey with 
black lines at the sides. The inscriptions are painted in black with 
letters 0.015—0.03 m. high and with brush strokes 0.003 m. thick. 
Apparently they were all painted by the same hand. They are as 
follows: 

7 Cf. Rep. IV, pp. 42 ff. 

25* 
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798 (pl. XXXV, 1). 


ZAYOUT|A Samuel 
Eid5€o0u son of fedaiah 
TIPEOBUTEPOS elder 

TOV *loudé- of the Fews 


GV EKTIOEV founded (the building). 


Samuel son of Jedaiah is mentioned as elder in the Aramaic in- 
scription also. Both names are common in the Old Testament. 


799 (pl. XXXV, 2). 


“ABpau Abraham 

Kai “Apoc- and Arsachu 
you Kai 2iAas and Silas 

KE DaANavns and Solomon 
EBonSnoav assisted (him). 


Of these four “assistants,” only Abraham is mentioned in the 
Aramaic text, where he is given the title Treasurer. In place of read- 
ing Apo& | you as the nominative of an unknown name, Professor 
Torrey suggests "Apo&[s Mi] | xou, that is, Arsas son of Micah, both 
being names cited by Wuthnow. There is room on the brick for more 
letters at the end of the line, but I can discover no trace of writing or 
any indication that the surface has been damaged. 

800 (pl. XXXV, 3). 


Layout Samuel 

Bapoapapa son of Sapharas 

uvnoSt &k- (may he be remembered!) 
[ti]oev Tav- Sounded 

TX OUTOS this (building) thus. 


Samuel the ‘‘Administrator” is mentioned in the Aramaic text as 
“supervising”? the work with Abraham of no. 799. His father’s name 
was probably Sapharas (cf. JGRR III, 1074) rather than Barsapharas, 
for this is unknown as a name. The “Bar” can be the Hebrew prefix, 
“son of.” The locution at the end, taUta ottws, while not exactly 
good rhetoric, is an idiom of Hellenistic speech; cf. the transitional 
TaUTa pev oUTwS in the Epistle of Barnabas, 17, 2. Use of the demons- 
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trative pronoun in place of a more exact substantive is characteristic 
of popular speech at all times. 

801 (pl. XXXV, 4). On three of the bricks used in the Synagogue 
ceiling the word 


OPBAZ 


was scratched before baking. Professor Torrey offers the following 
explanation. ““There was a convent on the Euphrates in the district 
of Samosata named Hérbaz. This name might very naturally be 
pronounced Hurbaz, and transliterated “OpBag3.”’ It is possible, then, 
that the bricks were made at “OpBaz and shipped down the river to 
Dura. 


C. The Tiles with an Aramaic Inscription. 


On one of the Synagogue tiles, a Semitic text is fairly well pre- 
served at the top (pl. XXXIV), and can easily be recognized as the 
beginning of an Aramaic inscription. This tile alone was first offered 
to Professor Torrey and the present writer for decipherment. On the 
second tile with Semitic writing, the script almost completely faded 
out soon after it had been unearthed, before it could be photographed. 
For this reason, the tile received little attention until infra-red photo- 
graphy at New Haven brought out enough of the script to strengthen 
the suspicion which the present writer had had from the start that 
this tile contained the end of the text begun on the other. 

Both tiles are written in the same Hebrew square script, and, 
beyond a doubt, in the same hand. On the first tile; the text covers 
the entire surface and consists of fourteen lines, with space left free 
at the top, obviously to indicate the beginning of the inscription. 
No free space appears to have been left at the top of the second tile, 
the text of which consists of only eight lines, coming to an end in the 
middle of the surface. Moreover, as was first observed by Professor 
Torrey, at the end of the first tile, as if beginning a fifteenth line, 
there appears to stand a single word that looks very much like the 
initial word on the second tile. In all probability, then, we have 
here a continuous inscription of twenty two lines, which is the most 
extensive text of ancient Jewish epigraphy that has so far come 
down to us. 

All the more regrettable is it that even on the first tile only six 
or seven lines from the top may be read at present with reasonable 
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certainty. In the rest of the lines, we may discern words and even 
whole phrases but no connected text. In spots, the ink or paint with 
which the tiles were inscribed has entirely dissolved. In other spots, 
the surface of the tile itself has come off. Under these circumstances, 
it is possible to offer at present a reading only of that part of the 
text which is consecutively legible. It is fortunate that this section 
represents an important part — from the point of view of history, 
at any rate, the most important part — of the Aramaic inscription. 


Jans "na pq 

PWN AND won mwa 

[opaoa> yin naw os[s}st men 
Dow mniwwps op [py] 
TapT XPJowwo [Jt 13 An. 

apa pias -- 7 Aln}pay Sy 
--- [AD] Alp S)siayn m 


SID oO BB OO NH = 


-~ 


. “This House (i. e. this Synagogue) was built 

in the year five hundred fifty 

and six of the (era of the) Fathers (?),8 and the year two of 
Philippu[s] 

[Julius] Caesar,® during the eldership of Samuel 

the priest, son of Yadd[i], our (?) leader (?). And those supervising 
over this (?) work (?) were Abram the treas- 

urer (?) and Samuel the administrator (?) — — —” 


= 


oe 


It will be noticed that even the best preserved part of the inscription 
offers a good many textual, linguistic, and paleographic difficulties, 
a discussion of which would exceed the limits of a preliminary report. 
It is the writer’s intention to deal with the problems connected with 
the inscription on another occasion.!° 


8 That is, the Seleucid year 556, 244/5 A. D. 

9 245 A. D, 

%° [Since my own tentative decipherment of this difficult and badly preserved 
inscription differs in some important points from that of my colleague Professor 
Obermann, I also plan to publish an interpretation of it elsewhere after further 
study. C. C. Torrey.] 
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IV. THE DIPINTI AND GRAFFITI 


A. The Aramaic and Greek Dipinti and Graffiti 
Preliminary Note. 


The dipinti and graffiti of the Synagogue of 244245 A. D. are 
apparently forty nine in number. Of these twenty four are in Aramaic, 
fourteen in Pehlevi, eight in Greek, and three in the nature of 
designs. The dipinti are twice the number of the graffiti and seem 
to belong to the earlier years of the Synagogue’s existence. Half 
of them are titles affixed to the pictures by the artists and hence 
of primary importance for the interpretation of the scenes. The 
Pehlevi dipinti are given separate consideration below. The text 
of the Greek dipinti appearing on the roof tiles is also communicated 
in this report (section III, B). So finally, is that of three Aramaic 
dipinti, one from the Exodus panel (below) and two on further 
roof tiles (section III, C). All the others have not yet been deciphered 
or are for other reasons not yet ready for publication. For purposes 
of record, however, it seems desirable to give here a complete list of 
the unpublished Aramaic and Greek texts. 


1. Aramaic Dipinti. 


1. Exodus and Red Sea Crossing panel. Above the left shoulder 
of the second figure of Moses (counting from the right). 

2. Same panel. To the left of the head of the third figure of Moses. 

3. Moses and the Burning Bush. To the right of Moses’ head. 

4. Unidentified scene, the southernmost panel in Register A of the 
west wall. Left of the right foot of the figure at the right end of 
the picture. 

5. Samuel anointing David. To the left of Samuel’s head. 

6. Esther and Mordecai panel. On the third step of Ahasverus’ 
throne. The name ‘‘Ahasverus.” 

7. Same panel. Under the figure of Esther, beneath her footstool. 
The name “Esther.” 

8. Same panel. Under the belly of Mordecai’s horse. The name 
“Mordecai.” 

g. Elijah raises the Widow’s Son. On the side board of the couch. 
The name “Elijah.” 
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_ 


5 Ope a 
102 


_ 


2. Greek Dipinti. 


. Solomon and the Queen of Sheba (?). On the fourth step o 


Solomon’s throne. The name ‘‘Solomon.”’’ 


. Same panel. Underneath the chair at the left of the throne. 


The word ‘‘counselor.”’ 


. Aaronic Priesthood panel. To the right of Aaron’s head. The 


name “‘Aaron.” 
3. Aramaic Graffiti. 


. On the arcuated facade of the aedicula. Directly under the seven- 


armed candlestick. 


. Esther and Mordecai panel. Above Mordecai’s flying cloak. 
. Elijah raises the Widow’s Son. Above and below the Aramaic 


dipinto (no. 9 above). Possibly two distinct texts. 


. Eliyjah’s Sacrifice panel. Below the altar. 
. Sacrifice of the Priests of Baal panel. Beginning in the middle 


of the left end of the panel and running over into the next (Elijah 
and the Widow’s Cruse). 


. Elijah fed by the Birds (?) panel. In a slanting line across the lower 


part of the panel. M. du Mesnil is inclined to regard this as Pehlevi. 


. On a fragment of a door jamb found in rubbish of the peristyle 


court. Top. 


. On same fragment, lower down. 
. On same fragment, bottom, right. 
. On another fragment of a door jamb, found in northwest corner 


of Synagogue, in the embankment. At top. 

On same fragment, lower down. 

On a separate block, angular in shape, found in the embankment in 
the Synagogue. 


4. Greek Graffito. 


. On fragment of painted plaster from destroyed section of the 


building. 
5. Pictorial Graffiti. 


. Elijah and with Widow’s Cruse panel. A lion. 
. Same panel. A Parthian rider on horseback. 
. Ona fragment ofa door jamb found in the debris of the peristyle court. 


A tree or branch with fruit at top or above it (Ethrog and Lulab ?), 
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‘B. The Pehlevi Dipinti, Preliminary Note. 


To some of the figures of the paintings of the lower register of the 
Dura Synagogue are appended painted inscriptions (in black) in 
Pehlevi characters: four brief ones are appended to the figures of the 
Elijah cycle and eight of varying length to the figures in the picture 
which represents the triumph of Mordecai. A preliminary examination 
of photographs put at my disposal by Professor Rostovtzeff and of 
copies made on the spot by Count du Mesnil du Buisson enables me, 
in anticipation of a fuller publication and study of these texts, to 
give here the following short description of them. 

The dialect of these inscriptions is the Parsik, the southwestern 
dialect typical of the Sasanians. The letters are likewise Parsik, though 
some of them show northern forms. The ductus is in most of the cases 
epigraphic, but some ligatures are found. One inscription only — 
that written on the flank of the horse of Mordecai — shows cursive 
tendencies, which remind one of the Pehlevi papyri. 

All the inscriptions begin with a date using an almost invariable 
formula: mah... apar sal... u ro¢... ka — ‘“‘the month... of the year... 
and the day... when.” It is a formula which occurs in other inscrip- 
tions‘ and in the dating of horoscopes (cf. mah 1 fravartin ro¢ i ohrmazd... 
ka [Bindahishn, ed. Anklesaria, Bombay, 1908, p. 51, Il. 1/2]). Then 
follows sometimes a proper name accompanied by the qualification of 
dipir, “‘scribe.”? Sometimes this name is. missing and the date is followed 
directly by information about the picture. The inscriptions are in fact, 
according to my judgment, commemorative inscriptions recording the 
work done by Iranian painters on the pictures of the lower register. 

Some of the inscriptions mention the month and the year only, 
some the month and the day, some others show a fuller date — 
month, year, and day. The dates cover a limited stretch of time. The 
inscription of the scene of the resurrection of the child (Elijah cycle; 
above, pp. 362 f.) names the month fir (the fourth month) of the year 14. 
All the inscriptions of the Mordecai scene name the later months of the 
same year: amurdat (the fifth), satvair (the sixth), mzhr (the seventh; 
in three inscriptions). One inscription only — that on the figure of 
one of the Jews — gives a later date, the month /fravartin (the first) 


1 Cf. the inscription of Kavar at Persepolis (E. Herzfeld, Pazkuli, I [Berlin, 1924], 
p. 122): mah ter apar sal XLVIII r0Z ohormizd ka... (the last word was not read by 
Herzfeld). Cf. also the inscription of Shahpuhr Sakanshah at Persepolis: mah span- 
darmat apar sal IT... (Herzfeld, op. cit., I. p. 121). 
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of the following year, i. e. year 15. It is evident that between the 
completion of the pictures of the Elijah cycle and those of the Mor- 
decai scene no more than ten months elapsed. In the month tr were 
painted the figures of the Elijah cycle, in mzhr those of the Mordecai 
cycle, in the first month of the next year the figures of the Job cycle and 
the pictures of the lowest register. In fact, though all the inscriptions, 
except those of the Elijah cycle, are situated on the figures of the scene 
of Mordecai’s triumph, three of them, namely those on the legs of 
Haman and that on the dress of one of the Jews, record in a general 
and comprehensive way the work done by each one of the painters, 
while only those on the horse refer to the making of the scene of Morde- 
cai’s triumph itself. 

As regards the years mentioned, in view of the fact that the Syna- 
gogue was not built until A. D. 245 (p. 390, above), they would most 
naturally be explained as the years of a Sassanian king, that is to say, 
of Sapor I, who came to the throne in A. D. 241. If that is the true 
explanation, the pictures of the Iranian masters would have been paint- 
ed just before the siege of Dura by the Persians in 256, during the first 
ten months of 255.2 Confirmation of this dating may perhaps be found in 
the fact that a few of the pictures of the lowest register are unfinished.® 

The inscriptions are unfortunately very badly preserved. However, a 
closer study of the texts will in all probability yield the precise number 
and names of the painters and reliable information on the system of 
the work of the Iranian masters of the third century of our era. 

I append here exemplt causa my interpretation of the inscription written 


2 [Editorial Note: The year one of Sapor was 241/2; cf. F. D. J. Paruck, Sasan- 
tan Coins (Bombay, 1924), p. 3.] 

8 [Editorial Note: Cf. pp. 331 f., above. This explanation proposed by Professor 
Pagliaro is certainly possible, but it is awkward. The paintings may have been finish- 
ed only shortly before the Persian attack, although the lapse of ten years between 
the reconstruction of the building and the execution of the decorations is strange. 
Stranger still would be the dating of the pictures by the reign of Sapor, a professed 
enemy of the Roman garrison whose plans for a resumption of martial activity could 
hardly be secret. In this case, a second possibility may be suggested, upon which, of 
course, too much weight cannot be laid. Dating by a Roman emperor is out of the 
question, for no reign during this period lasted for fourteen years, but it is not in- 
conceivable that the painter may have used Dura’s colonial era. We know from the 
papyri that Dura was a Roman colony in 251 (below, p. 437). If it attained that 
status under Alexander Severus, in 232, the fourteenth and fifteenth years would be 
245 and 246, immediately following the rebuilding of the Synagogue. Although no 
instance of Dura’s colonial dating is known, a hitherto unattested colonial era at 
Edessa is established by Dura Parchment 20 (p. 436).] 
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on the dress of one of the Jews in the scene of Mordecai’s triumph 
which, as I said before, refers in all probability to a number of the pictures 
of the lower register. I insist however on the preliminary character of 
this reading and interpretation. 


30 Cour SYI6 mah fravartin apar 
Tad D220 Wl) DUG sal XV u ri¢ rain 
a) row Dw 3s poy ka ZNDANT... (2) i dipir 2 (?) 
2 WI) y WR diptn i(?) purr 0 
lee Cea} yen! Np / Ce én yanak 1 ap(a)dan i én Sahr 
NIWA@  pas(a)éet 


Translation: “(It is) the month Fravartin of the year 15 and the 
day Ra’n when Zand...(?), the painter, executed for this Synagogue 
two complete pictures.”’ 


C. The Aramaic Dipinto from the Exodus Panel. 


This is from the panel in which Moses, shown as a gigantic figure, 
is represented in the act of leading his people out of Egypt. The 
inscription occupies the space between Moses’ right foot and the tassel 
which hangs from his robe. The Aramaic letters, carefully made and 
interesting in form, are painted white. 





sod yrai Ds 18 19 pal T nwa 
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The translation: ‘Moses, when he went out from Egypt and cleft 
the sea.” 

The preposition min, “‘from,”’ is repeated. If there were any evidence 
_ that letters had been obliterated at the end of the second line, it would 
be natural to supply the word m3 reminiscent of the Targums to 
Isaiah, 52, 11 and Jeremiah, 51, 45; but, although much of the inscription 
is indistinct, especially in the first line, there is no trace of a letter to 
be seen beyond the min of the second line. It is obviously the fact that 
the artist who painted the inscription miscalculated the space at his 
disposal. 

The letters of the last line are quite indistinct at the bottom, but the 
reading is certain. The verb béza‘ is regularly used for this “‘cleaving”’ 
of the Red Sea; see the Targums to Psalm, 78, 13: sa’ yra; Lsaiah, 
63, 12: mip 1 sow yrs. The writing of sax, “‘sea,” instead of xo 
is remarkable, though the phonetic change, especially characteristic of 
this eastern Aramaic, is of course familiar. 


XI 
DISCOVERIES IN THE TEMPLE OF ARTEMIS-NANAIA 


I. HISTORY AND ARCHITECTURE 
(Pl. XIII) 


During the seasons of 1932—33 and 1933—34 the excavation of 
the northern half of the Temple of Artemis, about the sanctuary, was 
carried beneath the level attained in the excavations of 1922—23 and 
1929—30.' During the season of 1934—35 this area was subjected to 
a final cleaning. Besides revealing important vestiges of a pre-existent 
sanctuary this work produced evidence bearing upon details of the 
existing building which had remained obscure. 


A. The Temple of 40o—32 B.C. and its Later History. 


The construction of the earliest elements of the present temple 
(fig. 25) had been approximately dated from the earliest date found 
upon the seats of the salle aux gradins, to 7/6 B. C.? The decipherment, 
in 1932, of the date of the inscription of Seleucus the strategos, on the 
column next the entrance to the pronaos on the north side, gives us, 
however, the year 33/32 B. C. for the erection of this column.? The 
excavation of the propylaea of the pronaos has made it clear that the 
six columns and pillars which flank it on either side were of a votive 
or commemorative character, set up from time to time. From an 
original paving of rammed earth (Paving I) two stone steps, 0.27 m. 
and 0.29 m. high, ascended to the pronaos doorway. A second paving 
of gypsum mortar (Paving II), 0.18 m. above the first, reduced the 
height of the lower step to 0.09 m. By a third paving of brick (Paving 
III), 0.17 m. above the second, the lower step was entirely covered 
and the upper reduced to a height of 0.21 m. The column bearing 
the inscription, alone of the six, was built to the lowest paving, its 
plinth of two roughly square gypsum blocks resting upon bed soil. 


1 Cumont, Fouilles, pp. 169—195, pls. LXI—LXX, LX XIV—LXXVII; Rep. LI, 
pp. 4—9, 11 ff, 18—24, 28—33. 

2 Cumont, Fouilles, no. 57, pp. 412 f., cf. p.177 (SEG VII, 681); Rep. II, pp. 12, 
29, 31; for a different view cf. Rep. III, p. 21. 

8 Below, p. 411. Originally published by Cumont, Fouzlles, no. 52, pp. 409 f.; 
cf. Rep. V, p. 84. 
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Its neighbour pillar on the east and the similar pillar next the doorway 
on the south side were built to the second paving. Their rough plinth 
blocks rest directly on Paving I. The outer column on the north side 
with the remaining column and pillar on the south go with the latest 
paving. Their bases rest on shallow beds of rubble poured above 
Paving II. The column bearing the inscription, therefore, may be 
assumed to have been erected shortly after, if not at the time of the 
completion of the sanctuary build- 
ing itself, for which we may posit 
a date of 40—32 B. C. 

It cannot have been until all the 
columns and pillars were in place 
that screen-walls of rubble were 
thrown up between them. A éer- 
minus ante quem is provided by the 
column bearing a dedication to 
Lucius Verus, which is to be 
dated between the years 165 and 
169 A. D.* This column was set 
up on the top step beside the 
north jamb of the fronaos door- 
way, obviously because all the 
available places on either side 
were already occupied. The date 
165—169 A. D. is probably appro- 
ximately that of the laying of the 
paving of brick, which would fall in with the radical alterations 
which Rowell® has shown to have been affected in the Temple at 
this time. The succession of pavings in the pronaos propylaea corres- 
ponds with that found in the area of the court in front of it. Here, 
0.30 m. above bed soil, was a first paving of rammed earth (Paving I), 
0.18 m. above was a second of gypsum mortar (Paving II), and 
0.12 m. above that the paving of brick (Paving III). This final 
paving covered completely the vestiges of the temple’s original altar, 
which stood 6.80 m. in front of the pronaos doorway (pl. XIX, 2). 
Only the rubble foundation remains, 0.34 m. high, 1.80 m. x 1.48 m. 
at the base. It apparently faced toward the great entrance to the 





4 Cumont, Fouilles, no. 53, p. 410; cf. p. 174. Verus routed the Parthians before 
Dura in 165 and died four years later. 
5 Rep. Il., pp. 29—31. 
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court, since a smaller foundation, 0.97 m. x 0.84 m. at the base, seem- 
ingly for steps, attaches to the west side. It was built to Paving I and 
survived Paving II since a replastering flanges out over that paving. 
With its demolition would have coincided the erection of the existing 
altar south of the sanctuary, and probably the setting up of the small 
cylindrical altar beside the site of the original one.® 

Between the building of the sanctuary (40—32 B. C.) and the placing 
of the first gradins in the pronaos a period of thirty eight years or more 
elapsed. This period is represented by an overall paving of rammed 
earth, 0.50 m. above bed soil. Above it, 0.40—0.50 m. thick, is a layer 
of earth mixed with pottery, representing the remains of the fill 
which supported the seats when in place, later levelled down over 
the entire room to serve as a bed for the paving of seat-blocks.’ In 
the naos, C?, a succession of rammed earth floors is capped by a final 
paving of large flags of gypsum of irregular sizes. Beneath this flagging 
just before the sill of door C?—C? was found a large jar of reddish 
biscuit, thin-walled for its size, 0.76 m. high, 0.68 m. in greatest 
diameter, with an opening 0.49 m. in diameter, sunk in the earth. 
Its rim was broken off to bring it flush with the bottom of the flags. 
The jar was filled with smaller jars and bowls of commonware of 
coarse reddish biscuit with a cream slip packed in earth and ashes. 
About half way down a partition of the stones and fragments of 
plaster and brick divided the contents into two halves. The smaller 
jars and bowls were themselves filled with bones of small animals and 
birds and charcoal with which were mingled beads and tiny ornaments 
of bronze. There appeared to be no difference in the nature of these 
contents above or below the partition. The deposit would seem to 
have been contemporary with the laying of the flags, but its purpose 
is obscure. The smaller vessels clearly contained the remains of in- 
dividual sacrifices and offerings, whether the ornaments decked the 
victims or were offered separately by the sacrificants. 

The oikoi or naoi which encircle the court of the temple were, for 
the most part at least, put up at different times by different indivi- 
duals. Four inscriptions were found in the campaign of 1929—30 
referable to the otkoi along the north side.’ One (no. 150) is undated. 


6 Cumont, Fouilles, p. 171. 

7 The coins found in this level confirm the evidence of the dated gradins as to 
the date of the demolition of the seats and their re-use as paving slabs. The coins 
range from Antiochus I to Trajan. The latest dated gradin falls in 140—141 A. D. 

8 Rep. III, nos. 150, 152, 161, 164 (SEG VII, 356, 353, 352, 355)- 
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One (no. 161) bears the date 2/3 A. D.; another (no. 152) from room U, 
the date 33/34 A. D. The fourth (no. 164) from room V adjoining 
is from the year 118/9 A. D. It has been assumed on this evidence 
that eighty five years elapsed between the construction of room U 
and that of its neighbour.® Now it is notable that inscription no. 152 of 
room U commemorates the erection of an oikoSour and waAides, arches 
or vaults,!° while no. 164, mentions only doors, Sup@pata.!4 No. 150, 
which is undated, employs the same formula as no. 152. On the 
other hand, it results from an examination of the north rooms that 
the entrance openings of T, U, V, X, and X! were, when originally 
constructed, spanned by rubble arches. T, U, and X1 remained un- 
changed. The wide arches of V and X were at some subsequent 
time walled up with rubble and fitted with doors. It is, accordingly, 
much easier to suppose that, while the inscription of 33/34 A. D. gives 
the construction date of ozkos U with its entrance arch, that of 118/9 
A. D. merely dates the alterations and the installation of the doors 
in V, possibly by a new owner. The eighty five year lapse of time 
disappears, and the antithesis of yaAtdes and Supa@pata becomes clear.” 
All the north ozkoz may confidently be dated in the first century A. D., 
inscription no. 161 of 2 A. D. probably representing the earliest. 

One otkos at least, S1, is contemporary with the original construction 
of the outer precinct wall and the great propylaeum. Beneath its rammed 
earth floor along the south and west walls were ranged twenty one 
unfinished column drums (pl. XX, 1). They were placed there at the 
time of the erection of the propylaeum, since five of them are built 
into the foundation of its north wall. The drums show two stages 
of incompleteness. Most of them have been roughed out round and 
left roughly broached on the sides. The ends have been finished to the 
required diameter with a broad anathyrosis, a shallow circular central 

‘hep. LiL sp. 26: 

10 Cumont’s reference of waAis to a half-domed niche (Fowilles, p. 356; cf. 
Rep. II, pp. 53 f.) is hardly pertinent here, since no traces of such a feature exist 
in either room with the walls standing from 1.80 m. to 2.30 m. high. 

1 The restoration Su]papata Kai t[ov olkov of Rep. III has little to recommend 
it. In this type of inscription, when both are mentioned, the term for the building 
invariably precedes. Cf. Rep. III, nos. 150, 152, 157, 159 (SEG VII, 356, 353, 357/358). 
Another inscription of the same type will be published in Rep. VII. More probably 
the name of some object or cult-instrument followed. 

12 Fragmentary inscription no. 150, which, though undated, bears the woAt{Ses 
formula, was found in the debris above the final brick paving about 3.00 m. in 


front of the arched entrance to oikos T. Presumably it had fallen with the arch 
to which it refers. 
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sinking, and a deep (0.05 m.) rectangular cutting for the empolia. The 
perpendicular axes described to find the center remain. A few are 
more advanced in that the finishing of the sides down to the column 
surface before the fluting has been begun at one or both ends. The 
finished diameters of the drums range from 0.70 m. to 0.64 m. The 
drums themselves are from 0.405 m. to 0.44 m. high. They furnish 
suggestive evidence of a radical change in conception at the time of 
the construction of the Temple of 40—32 B. C. Work was evidently 
started on a plan calling for a colonnade or peristyle somewhere in the 
building. The plan must have been abandoned only after some of the 
column drums had been quarried and partially worked. Useless in 
the revised scheme, they were somewhat casually employed in the 
new construction. Moreover the west wall of ozkos S is of one piece 
with that of S!, so that S too goes with the original construction. 
Its doorway originally gave on the open court, and was only later 
masked by the erection of ozkos T. To the south of the great propylaeum 
all three ozko1, R, Q, and F, are of subsequent construction. The 
termination of the original west wall south from the propylacum is 
marked by the set-back of 0.45 m. at the junction with the west wall 
of F. The doorway between ozkos F and the propylaeum was not cut 
until the erection of the ozkos. 

At the time of, or somewhat later than, the building of the Temple 
of Atargatis (31 A. D.), the section of Street G which separated the 
two was raised 0.70 m. in level and closed to wheeled traffic by a flight 
of two steps at the northeast corner of the Temple of Artemis. Impost 
pilasters were run up the corners of either temple and an arch thrown 
across the opening. Similarly an arch was sprung from impost pi- 
lasters at the southeast corner of the Temple of Artemis and the house 
wall opposite,!4 and a stone sill laid across the opening. South of the 
sill the street was graded down to its normal level. Although it is 
likely that this feature was added at the time of the construction 
of the Temple of Atargatis, it can be dated positively only between 
31 A. D. and 165—169 A. D. when the Temple of Artemis was enlarged. 
At any rate it was due to this artificial raising of the street level 
that the sill of the entrance of the Temple of Artemis was raised to 


13 See below, pp. 404 f. 

14 Erroneously stated in Rep. III, pp. 28, 30, to be fragments of a continuation 
of the south wall of the Temple of Artemis cutting the street at this point. Both 
pilasters are clear, standing 0.70—0.90 m. high, 0.65 m. in projection, and 0.95 m. 
broad. The sill, 0.95 m. broad, and 0.37 m. high, is composed of two gypsum blocks. 
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compensate, and that steps were introduced leading down to the inner 
level.1° 

It is worth noting that the final enlargement of the Temple, probably 
to be assigned to the time of Caracalla,!® necessitated the demolition 
of a pre-existing house or houses at the south end of Block H4. Wall 
K-K marks the northern boundary. The old walls were in part razed 
to below the new floor level and in part re-used as footings for the 
new walls. Vestiges of them remain in rooms I and K, and wall 
Y—H is a re-used outer wall retaining its corner buttresses. 

The excavation of area B, the chapel of Aphrodite, showed that 
in an original and somewhat different form it was contemporary with 
the sanctuary of 40—32 B. C. As constructed it was a colonnaded 
porch open in front and on both sides. At the four corners were 
square piers of gypsum, 0.55 m. on a side, resting on square unmoulded 
bases, 0.69 m. on a side and 0.18 m. high. Those at the two front 
corners stood free. The pier at the northwest corner was engaged in the 
great rubble buttress of the original pronaos propylaea. That at the 
southwest corner was treated as an ania and attached to the sanctuary 
wall by a length of rubble walling 0.55 m. thick. Between the two 
free-standing piers stood two Doric columns on the same unmoulded 
square bases with an axial intercolumniation of 1.50—1.55 m. (pl. XX, 
2). The columns, 0.54 m. in lower diameter with a pronounced taper, 
had twenty flat flutes. Against the wall of the sanctuary, but not 
engaged in it, stood two corresponding similar columns. Columns and 
piers rested each on two plinth blocks, roughly 0.65 m. square and 
0.24 m. high, set on bed soil. These were hidden by the original 
rammed earth paving 0.56 m. above bed soil. The two front columns 
still stand respectively 1.63 m. and 1.52 m. high above this paving, the 
corner piers 0.70—1.34m. Only the plinth blocks of the columns against 
the sanctuary wall remain. The columns themselves were suppressed in a 
later remodelling. The whole formed an open porch-shrine with a column- 
ed naiskos at the back, serving, no doubt, to frame a cult statue.!? 
The rear wall of the nazskos was probably painted. The fact that the north- 
west pier is engaged in the original buttress of the pronaos propylaea and 
that the original Paving of Bis the same as Paving I of the court and the 
propylaea is conclusive evidence that B was part of the original plan. 


Hee te hep. 111, ip 90: 

ae hepa dit, pp. 314. 

™ For a parallel cf. the Doric niches for statues in the Athena Polias precinct 
at Pergamum, Altertiimer von Pergamon, II (1885), pp. 45 f., pls. XXVI, XXVIII. 
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How long the shrine existed in this form it is impossible to determine. 
Considerable time had at any rate elapsed before the next determinable 
period, which is marked by a radical change in the arrangements. 
The old naiskos was demolished, and in its place was built the existing 
doorway-like niche approached by two steps.!® The space between the 
old plinth blocks was filled in with gypsum rubble and a foundation 
0.50—0.60 m. high of re-used gypsum slabs laid across the top. The 
steps themselves and probably also the frame of the niche are built 
of re-used materials. The steps are composed of blocks of odd sizes, 
one of them moulded and laid upside down, put together with 
quantities of gypsum mortar. Between the porch piers and columns 
was raised a parapet of coarse rubble covered with a rendering of 
plaster 1.08 m. high above the bases and 0.30—0.35 m. thick. The 
center front intercolumniation was left free and fitted with a stone 
step, 0.27 m. high resting on the column bases at either side. The 
rise of 0.18 m. to Paving II in the court level outside had covered 
the bases of the columns. The porch level was accordingly raised 
0.25 m. and paved with gypsum rubble 0.12 m. thick. The porch 
floor thus became 0.07 m. higher than that of the court, accessible 
only by the step between the center columns. The fill beneath the 
new paving and the rubble of the paving itself were found full of tiny 
fragments of painted plaster. The colors red, blue, yellow, green, and 
brown occur, though none of the fragments (average 0.02 m. across) 
bear recognizable traces of a design. It must be supposed that the 
statue of the original columned naiskos stood before a painted back- 
ground, which was destroyed in hollowing the new niche out of the 
mud brick sanctuary wall. The fragments were then broken small 
to serve as caementa. 

A final period is marked by the paving of stone flags uncovered 
in the excavations of 1922—23.1° The flags whose surface is 0.33 m. 
above Paving II are re-used slabs of irregular sizes mortared together 
and resting on a thick bed of gypsum mortar. Among them was a grave 
stele inscribed in Latin.2° The rise in level covered the lower of the 
two steps before the niche and cut the height of the upper to 0.17 m. 
To meet it the step between the center front columns was raised 
0.30 m. by the addition of a re-used lintel block. This level of the 
shrine was apparently coincidental with a rededication. A hole, 


18 For a description, see Cumont, Fouilles, pp. 171 ff. 
19 Cumont, Fouilles, p. 171. 
20 See below, no. 805, pp. 413 f., and pl. XXXII, 2. 
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0.87 m. deep, 0.20 m. wide at the bottom, and 0.38 m. at the top, 
was sunk to below the level of Paving I, 0.35 m. in front of the niche, 
and lined with gypsum plaster 0.12—0.18 m. thick. Its top was 
flush with the bottom of the rubble bed of the flagging. In it was 
placed an amphora of coarse reddish biscuit, containing the bones 
of a sacrificial fowl (pl. XX, 2). It was clearly a foundation deposit, 
though made at the time of the final repaving, and may perhaps 
be taken to indicate the substitution of a new divinity for the old. 

The presence of a Latin tombstone (below, no. 805, pp. 413 f.) among 
the slabs of this final paving definitely places it in the Roman period. 
The fact that the stele had evidently stood for an appreciable time 
exposed to the elements before being used as building material places 
it fairly late in that period. We shall probably not be far wrong in 
assigning the paving, then, to the same period that saw the final 
enlargement of the temple to the south: probably the time of Cara- 
calla. Paving II and the remodelling of the shrine which preceded this 
final stage fall somewhere between 40—32 B. C. and 210—217 A. D., 
probably nearer the latter date. It may be tentatively associated with 
the extensive changes which apparently took place at the beginning 
of the Roman occupation. 


B. Traces of Earlier Construction. 


Presumptive evidence that the temple of 40—32 B. C. had replaced 
a former sanctuary on the site already existed in the presence of 
drums and capitals of a series of Doric columns built into the original 
mud brick walls in various places. The largest number occured in 
the seven meters of the west outer wall next the northwest corner. 
Several were used in the west wall of the sanctuary near its northwest 
corner, and an isolated capital was built into the south side of the 
outer entrance portal. In all, three capitals and part of a fourth, 
and over thirty drums have been discovered. The columns which 
they formed were of the type, common all over the Hellenistic world 
and particularly characteristic of the second century B. C., of which 
only the upper two-thirds were fluted in the usual manner, the lower 
portion being left almost polygonal in section.24 One transition drum 


21 ‘Typical examples of such columns are to be found at Pergamum in the Propylon 
of the Athena Polias precinct (Alt. v. Perg. II, pl. XX XI) and in the colonnades 
of the agora of the upper city (Alt. v. Perg. III, I [1906], pp.104 f., pls. XXX—XXXI); 
at Delos in the Stoa of Philip V (Exploration Archéologique de Délos, VII [1923], 
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is extant with the flat faces terminating in rounded projections into 
the flutes. The columns were 0.54 m. in lower and 0.46 m. in upper 
diameter and show no trace of entasis. No fragments of entablature 
came to light. The capitals, 0.46 m. in bottom diameter, are typical 
Hellenistic examples with flat echini of equal height with the abacus 
and a very slight projection (!/, of upper column diameter, at an 
angle of ca. 55° from the horizontal).22 The annuli have a rounded 
profile, like those of the Asclepieum at Athens, the upper of the three 
being much larger than the other two. Since they were employed in 
the sanctuary and outer precinct walls it is clear that they had 
appertained to some precedent structure. Further examination showed 
that the two columns of B were built of the same drums re-used. 

More of the same drums were revealed by the demolition of plat- 
form D. The solid rubble foundation of its west portion was found 
to have been poured over two monumental altars. They stood free 
side by side, their long axes running east and west, at an appreciably 
different orientation from the building behind them. The southern 
of the two was 2.30 m. X 1.29 m. at the base and 1.65 m. high overall 
(pl. XIX, 1); the northern 2.05 m. 1.20 m. at the base, standing 
1.76 m. at the highest. Both were built up at the corners with large 
gypsum blocks of irregular dimensions. The sides, ends, and interior 
were constructed of column drums, left unaltered or worked flat on 
one, two, or four sides. The interstices between the drums were packed 
with mud and loose rubble and all the exterior joints were pointed 
with grey ash-plaster. Both were capped by projecting tops of gypsum 
slabs laid in quantities of mortar. The top of the north altar, 0.42 m. 
high at the east end, at this point reaches probably almost to its 
original height. That of the south altar, 0.41 m. high, was originally 
at least one course higher, since the present surface plaster bears 
pp. 34 ff., pl. V), the peristyles of the houses of the Dolphin, de la Colline, de Philos- 
tratos d’Ascalon, du Trident (Explor. Arch. de Délos, VIII [1922], p. 138, figs. 60, 
61, pl. XVIII), the establishment of the Poseidoniasts of Berytus (Explor. Arch. de 
Délos, VI [1921], pp. 92 f., pl. EX), and in the Hypostyle Hall (Explor. Arch. de Délos, 
II [1909], pp. 23 ff., pl. VI); at Cos in the precinct colonnade of Temple A (Kos, 
Ergebnisse d. deutsch. Ausgrab. und Forsch., I [1932], p. 18, pl. 9); at Aegae in the 
upper story of the agora building (R. Bohn, “‘Altertiimer v. Aegae,” Jahrbuch, Ergan- 
zungsheft II [1899], p. 19, fig. 24); at Assos in the Heroon (F. H. Bacon, Investigations 
at Assos [1902], pls. 109, 111, 115); at Miletus in the Delphinium (Milet, III, pp.138 f., 
pls. II, IV); at Athens in the Stoa of Attalus. In Italy cf. the temple of Cori (R. 
Delbriick, Hellenistiche Bauten in Latium, II [1907], p. 33), the forum portico of 
Popidius at Pompeii (Mau, Pompeji, pp. 50 f.), and the Tabularium at Rome. 

22 Cf. Wilberg, Jahresh. d. oest. arch. Inst., XIX—XX (1919), pp. 167—181. 
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the impress of superincumbent slabs. As they stand, both of them 
were clearly intended to be completely rendered with plaster. 

The east end of the north altar rests upon the end of the base of 
a razed rubble wall 0.96 m. wide and ca. 0.15 m. high. The wall 
is built of irregular stones in gypsum mortar with a thick plaster 
rendering. It projects 0.o8—o.22 m. before the altar to the east and 
0.40—0.55 m. to the south where its end is dressed off and rendered.* 
The rest of the altar rests on a rammed 
earth paving 0.08 m. above bed soil. 
The south altar rises from a rectan- 
gular plinth, 0.27 m. high, laid on 
a bed of rammed earth (fig. 26). In 
its actual state, 2.31 m. long, 1.29 m. 
wide at the west and 1.40 m. wide at 
the east end, it consists of a single 
course of gypsum blocks, averaging 
0.45 m.X0.355 m. long and broad, 
facing a core of mud rubble on three 
sides. The blocks are finely worked on 
the exterior faces and joint surfaces, 
and show plaster joints 0.02—0.025 m. 
thick. In this state it has been adopted 
to carry the altar of the column drums. 
Originally it extended further to the 
south and faced off the rubble core 
on that side. The joint plaster for the 
next block to the south still adheres 
to the terminal block of the east row, and the core bears clear evidence 
of having been roughly cut down to its present dimensions. 

In adapting the plinth for the altar of column drums, a setting 
line for the blocks above was run about all three sides 0.095 m. from 
the edge. Beside the southwest corner block a re-used lintel block, 
0.59 m. long and 0.24 m. high, was laid to project south at right 
angles. The surface of the core and facing was covered by a bed 
of grey ash-plaster. The projecting block served as the bottom of 
a flight of steps ascending along the south side of the altar, to allow 
passage for which the projecting top was cut back flush with the side 
of the altar for 1.01 m. at the southeast corner. 

The evidence concerning the altars may be summed up as follows. 

23 See below, p. 411, n. 30. 





Fig. 26. 
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(1) They were constructed in large part of materials re-used from 
a preceding structure. (2) The south altar was erected upon the base 
of a larger precedent altar. (3) The north altar was footed in part 
upon a more ancient wall. (4) Their construction proves nothing 
about their date except that it was presumably close to that of the 
existing sanctuary since the same materials were also re-used for its 
construction. (5) Their divergent orientation argues against their having 
been a part of that construction, although their sanctity was carefully 
respected when it was built. They were left standing free close against 
its facade and into the mud brick wall behind them was let a shallow 
niche 2.80 m. wide and 0.18 m. deep. Only later, probably with 
the advent of the Romans,”* were they permitted to be incorporated 
in the fabric of Platform D. 


C. The Naiskos of Artemis and Apollo. 


Luckily, portions were uncovered of a structure to which the altars, 
as they were originally constructed, must be assigned (fig. 27). Lying 
to the south and east of the altars, they consist of fine gypsum rubble 
beds for the plinth blocks of four columns and fragments of three 
walls of an aedicula adjacent. The beds, 0.83 m. square, lie 1.g2—1.97m. 
apart axially. The walls which paralleled and ran at right angles to 
them are represented by segments of their thick plaster rendering. 
The south wall, which paralleled the bases 0.46 m. from them was 
0.65 m. wide. The east wall was 0.87 m. wide, preceded by a narrow 
bench of 0.53 m. Only the inner face of the west wall is preserved, 
but its width was probably the same as that of the east wall. The 
west wall terminates with a clear corner 0.82 m. from the inner 
southwest corner of the building. All these remains, which stand 
only 0.05—0.10 m. high, rest upon a thin layer of earth on the bed 
soil. They were completely razed and covered over with a packing 
of fine gypsum spalls. Over this was laid the rammed earth paving 
(Paving I) of the original temple of 40—32 B. C. In orientation the 
structure lies between the extremes of the altars and the existing 
temple. It is clear, not only from the evidence of the pavings but 
also from the position of the remains that it could not have been 
part of the original scheme of the sanctuary of 40—32 B. C. Indeed 
the plinth blocks of the inscribed column of 32 B. C. rest upon the edge 
of one of the earlier plinth beds. On the other hand these remains cannot 


24 Rep. III, pp. 30, 32. 
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be harmonized with the earlier larger altar destroyed to make way for 
the south column drum altar. The opening in the structure’s west wall 
required by the termination of the existing fragment of this wall 
falls on the axis of the two altars taken together. It is out of relation 
to a single larger altar in the place of the present south one, while 
the additional extension southward necessary to complete this earlier 
“9 altar is difficult, if not impossible, from the pro- 
tp ot.) (2). ximity of the plinth beds. 

The structure then is closely related to the 
two altars of column drums. It is probably to 
be restored symmetrically as a small nazskos open- 
ing toward the altars from the east, the whole 
surrounded by a colonnade of eight columns on 
rv yj"? the:sides and:four/at each end) (fig. 27): The 
me presence of an opening in the east end of the 
naiskos cannot be affirmed although it is proba- 
ble from the necessary assumption of a slightly 
--; wider axial intercolumniation (ca. 2.20 m.) for 
--4 the central openings at the ends. The plinth 
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=) hai |. ---1 --, blocks of the re-used columns of porch B measur- 
be ees oe CT --4+ ed ca. 0.65 m. on a side. The larger plinth 
me. eea peg pea blocks which fitted the 0.83 m. beds of the earlier 
t-J 4.1 4.4 %-4 — structure probably carried thicker columns. The 


drums intended for these columns are almost 

certainly those in the walls and floor of ozkos S$. 

Fig. 27. It has been noted that the naiskos must have 

preceded the temple of 40—32 B. C. by only 

a short time. From the evidence of the drums of S! it would appear 

never to have been completed. The new and larger scheme of recon- 

struction interrupted it when still building. Its partially finished fabric 
was razed, and its material employed in the new edifice. 


D. The Earliest Temple. 


These schemes of reconstruction were occasioned by the destruction 
of the building to which the earlier south altar plinth and, presum- 
ably, the re-used Doric columns had belonged. Considerable remains 
of the foundations of this structure were uncovered beneath the 
earliest paving level of the temple of 40—32 B. C. (fig. 28; pl. XIX, 2). 


25 See above, p. 401. 
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They consist of walls, normally 0.60—o.75 m. in width, of a rubble 
of largish irregular chunks of gypsum and mud.”* They differ somewhat 
in orientation from the walls of the later temple, and are directed 
more nearly to the points of the compass. Since the natural terrain 
of Block H4 is depressed across the center, the walls to the south 
of the later sanctuary are more deeply buried and the stratification 
is clearer. Here Paving I of the later temple area is about 1.40 m. 
above bed soil. North and west of the sanctuary it is only about 
0.30 m. above. South of the sanctuary the foundations stand 0.30 m. to 
0.50 m. high above bed soil. Directly above 
them is a layer of ash and cinders 0.10—0.30m. 
thick, and above that again 0.60—1.00m. of fill 
to Paving I. North and west of the sanctuary 
they stand 0.15 to 0.30 m. high with Paving I 
superposed directly. The highest point in 
the natural terrain of the block is the area 
east of the altars of column drums occupied 
by the naiskos and its colonnade. Here all 
traces of earlier walls are wanting since the 
area was levelled off almost to bed soil with 
each successive rebuilding. The foundation be- 
neath Paving I ofroom C stands 0.25—0.40 m. Fig. 28. 

high with the paving directly above it. 

The sections of foundation do not present a coherent plan. Their 
disposition, however, suggests a long rectangular area oriented north 
and south and preceded by a vestibule to the south with other struc- 
tures east and west of it. The east side of the rectangular area and its 
vestibule is represented by four segments of foundation, one south of, 
two within, and one north of pronaos C of the later sanctuary. Its 
extent toward the north is quite indeterminable, since the north 
foundation segment simply ends, cut by the foundation of ozkos X. 
The south side and southwest corner are represented by a right-angle 
segment. The vestibule, of which the north, south, east, and fragments 
of the west sides are extant, appears not to have been in the center 
of the area’s south side but at the southeast corner. The foundations 
enclose an area 4.50 m. square, preceded on the south by two nar- 
rower L-shaped foundations as if for columns and antae. To the west 





26 It is possible that these walls were faced with orthostates later salvaged for 
use in the stone foundations of the temple of 40—32 B. C. One appears to remain 
in place near the southeast corner of the complex. 
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a section of foundation, intersecting the east wall of the vestibule, curves 
slightly to the south and ends just inside the later precinct wall. Its west 
end is thickened to almost a metre, and beside the southwest corner of the 
sanctuary it seems to have been broadened northward at its junction 
with another north-south wall. A second segment running north and 
south, which passes under the north wall of O, is broken off just before 
its intersection with the first. To the east is a single foundation segment 
which would have intersected the east wall of the rectangular area. 

It is important to notice that the early altar plinth corresponds 
in orientation with these walls and that it falls exactly in the center 
between the east and west walls of the large central area. The nature 
of the superstructure which rested on the mud rubble foundation 
walls cannot be determined in detail. Evidently it was, in part at least, 
columnar. The flimsy nature of the foundations themselves would not 
allow of anything very massive. The columns can scarcely be restored to 
a height of more than six diameters, ca. 3.25 m. The plan rather suggests 
an open feribolos with a monumetal propylaeum and the altar in the 
center —-something, perhaps, analagous to the Delphinium of Miletus. 

There is no reason to suppose that the precinct with its single great 
altar was not from the beginning sacred to Artemis. Though the 
excavations produced no evidence of its precise date, a rough ap- 
proximation may be reached. The terminus ante quem is 40—32 B. C., 
and the layer of ash and cinders above the foundations south of the 
later sanctuary is evidence that it was destroyed by fire, presumably 
shortly before that time. The level below the rammed earth first paving 
of the temple of 40—32 B. C., associated with the earlier buildings, was 
everywhere characterized by sherds of all three types of Hellenistic 
black-glaze wares,”” and, in lesser quantity, of red-glaze Pergamon 
ware. All later types were absent. From the same level came coins of 
Seleucus I and Antiochus I. The style of the Doric columns can only 
be taken to imply a date in the first three centuries B. C. These 
phenomena would imply a foundation fairly early in the city’s history. 
An early foundation is likewise favoured by the complete dissimilarity 
of the plan to the purely oriental scheme which is typical of all of 
Dura’s later temples, as well as by the curious divergence in orientation 
from that of the regular street plan. It is difficult not to associate the 
original precinct with the early Greek settlers.”8 

Probably in some other part of the earliest precinct there had existed 


27 For these wares, cf. Rep. I, pp. 37—39. 
*8 Cf. Rep. III, pp. 19—22. 
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a subsidiary altar to Apollo. With its destruction and the project of 
rehabilitating the sanctuary in the form of the little naiskos and its 
colonnade (fig. 27, p. 408), it was evidently resolved to erect twin 
altars to Artemis and Apollo ’Apynyot. These divinities are so de- 
nominated in inscription no. 161° of 2 A. D., dedicating an otkos, that 


is, erected while the two great altars still stood free before the temple 
facade.%° 


E. Summary. 


The early history of the temple area may be summarized as follows. 
Second or Third Century B. C. 


Original open precinct of Artemis with Doric colonnade and great 
altar near the center (fig. 28, p. 409). 


Shortly before 40—32 B. C. 


Destruction of original precinct by fire. Construction of twin altars of 
column drums. Beginning of naiskos with its colonnade (fig. 27, p. 408). 
Abandonment of this scheme. 

40—32 B. C. 


Construction of present sanctuary, precinct wall, ozkoi S and S}, 
original porch B. Twin altars standing free before sanctuary (fig. 25, 


P- 398). 
II. INSCRIPTIONS (Nos. 802—805) 


Cumont, Fouilles, no. 52, pp. 409 f. As reported in Rep. V, p. 84, 
re-examination of this text, which is cut on a column at the right 
(north) of the entrance of pronaos C, revealed the date inscribed above 
it; cf. pl. XXXII, 1, and Cumont, Fouilles, pl. CXIII, 3. This is Tz; 
the Seleucid year 280 = 33/32 B. C. 

29 See above, p. 400. 

30 The wall upon the end of which the north altar was footed (above, p. 406) 
extends northwards for 5.50 m. where another wall fragment meets it at right 
angles. It is more or less anomalous to the other early wall complexes and in the 
present state of the evidence not capable of elucidation. It may either have been 
part of an interior structure of the earliest precinct or of an alternative abandoned 
scheme of reconstruction after the conflagration. 
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The establishment of this date is interesting for several reasons. It is 
the earliest date found in the temple (above, p. 397). It is now clear 
that the use of a four-bar sigma in Dura epigraphy came to an end 
in the first century B. C. (Rep. V, pp. 83 f.). And Seleucus the son 
of Lysias, otpatnyds TrdAEws yevedioyns, is removed from the third 
Christian century, where Cumont put him, and from the second, 
where Johnson put him,! back into the first century B. C., where his 
title is less difficult to explain. It is well known that there was a 
succession of magistrates at Dura with the title otpatnyos Kai étrio- 
TATNS THS TrdAews throughout the first and second centuries, until 
they came to an end after the Roman conquest.®? Seleucus the son of 
Lysias now appears as their predecessor, the military governor of the 
city and the administrative head of the surrounding Arab tribes (yévn), 
if yevec&pyns is to be so explained.** 

Further clearing of the floor of the pronaos C, along the west wall 
south of the doorway C—C}, uncovered three additional inscribed seats 
of the temple of 40—32 B. C. They all show the same brief formula, 
simpler than that of most of the seats found by Cumont (Fouilles, 
nos. 57—I21, pp. 412—443).: Unfortunately none of them is dated, 
and as there seems to be no regular chronological development in the 
alphabet used in the seat inscriptions (the “‘square”’ alphabet more or 
less influenced by cursive tendencies; cf. Cumont, Fouzlles, pls. CXIII 
to CXVIT), it is difficult or impossible to date them by that means. The 
earliest datable seat is 7/6 B. C. (Cumont, Fouzlles, no. 57= SEG VII, 
681), the latest 140/141 A. D. (Gumont, Fouilles, no. 78= SEG VII, 698). 

802. Seat block (pl. XX XI, 2) with Lesbian cyma moulding along 
the top, 0.395 m. long, 0.485 m. wide, 0.17 m. high. Height of letters, 
0.008—0.013 m. 

BaSyoABas tis Mixkkc&Aou tou Aavupou 
YUVaIKOS. 


None of the persons may be identified, though all of the names, 
except the feminime BaSyaABa, are familiar.*+ The masculine Aramaic 
name BapxcApBos is common. 


31 J. Johnson, Dura Studies, p. 23. 

32 Johnson, op. cit., pp. 17—34; cf. A. R. Bellinger, C. B. Welles, Yale Class. 
Stud., V (1935), p-. 129. 

33 Bellinger-Welles, op. cit., p. 133, n. 50. 

34 BaS “daughter,” corresponds to the masculine Bap, “‘son;’’ cf. Cumont. 
Fouilles, p. 361. 
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803. Seat block (pl. XX XI, 3) with cavette and fillet moulding along 
the top, 0.48 m. long, 0.31 m. wide, 0.21 m. high. Height of letters, 
0.012—0.024 m. 

Mnkatvoavaias tis yuvoiKos 
Zevoxpatou tou Auoaviou. 


The name Mnxatvavaia occurs in the earliest of the seat inscriptions, 
Cumont, Fouilles, no. 57, but this must be another woman. Her 
husband may well belong to the family known from seats in the Temple 
of Azzanathkona, Rep. V, nos. 530 and 539 (pp. 189, 193). The latter 
gives the geneology Lysanias-Ammonius-Xenocrates-Ammonius. Lysa- 
nias’ grandson Xenocrates was probably named, Greek fashion, after 
an uncle, who might well be the man of this inscription. His ap- 
proximate date may be learned from no. 530, which records the 
acquisition of a seat by the woman who would then be his niece in 
65/66 A. D. The heteroclite genitive — Kpd&tovu for — kp&tous is common. 

804. Seat block (pl. XXXI, 4) with cavette and cyma reversa moulding 
along the top, 0.455 m. long, 0.365 m. wide, and 0.275 m. high. Height 
of letters, 0.008—o0.014 m. 


Telpovaoons tis ZevoKocrou 
tou Avoaviou yuvaikds. 


Timonassa is apparently another wife of the same man, though whether 
earlier or later it is impossible to say. Divorce was certainly very easy 
at Dura, but polygamy was not practiced, as well as can be deter- 
mined.?5 © 

805. Sepulchral stele (pl. XXXII, 2), re-used in late flooring of 
porch B. Rectangular slab of gypsum 0.72 m. long, 0.48 wide, 0.11 m. 
thick. Broken in three pieces; surface badly flaked and weathered; 
lower corners broken off. 

The face is framed by an aedicula cut in relief. Two slender unfluted 
columns with Doric capitals support a gable indicated by a roundel and 
a fillet, whose crown touches the upper edge of the stone. The bases 
of the columns, if they existed, have disappeared with the lower corners 
of the slab. A horizontal border, consisting of two low roundels, cuts 
across from column to column 0.14 m. below the capitals. Below it is 
the inscription, above a small relief composition filling the gable. A male 
figure reclines upon his left arm, shoulders and torso facing front, legs in 

35 Johnson, of. cit., pp. 31 f. 
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profile. The head is traversed by a break, but seems to have faced front. 
The left leg is extended, the right bent up at the knee behind it. The 
right arm is raised forward holding apparently a patera or cornucopia. 
It is not clear whether or not there was an object in the left hand. At 
either side the head and foot of the couch on which the figure reclines 
are represented. In either corner of the gable are indications of 
curtains or hangings. At the center of the gable above the figure’s right 
arm is a disc in relief with an incised six-petal rosette. In either corner 
of the stone outside the gable is a four-petal rosette in relief. The work 
is extremely crude and perfunctory, the figure frequently quite out of 
drawing (e. g., right arm and leg). The subject is the one familiar from 
countless classical reliefs, of the deified or heroized dead, banqueting 
in the afterworld. The disc with the rosette is, perhaps, solar and 
associates him with a sun divinity. 

The four line inscription below is hardly legible even in part. It is 
written in Latin characters, ca. 0.045 m. high, and enough remains to 
indicate its sepulchral character. 


1GIRSIc eas )ee 
— — — [..|NN(is) 

SOXE Tal alS |e haphRee 

VS CELER Heres) C(uravit) 


Lines 1 and 2 must have contained the name and style of the dead 
man with the vzxit annis formula, lines 3 and 4 the number of years 
(23 or 24) and perhaps months and the donor’s name [A]ure[li]us 
Celer. 


III. MINOR FINDS 


1. In the fill between Pavings I and II of porch B. A faience mace 
or sceptre head of common yellow potters clay. It consists of a bulbous 
knob 0.087 m. in diameter, and a profiled neck, 0.063 m. in diameter, 
the whole 0.08 m. high. It is glazed with a thick coat of green faience. 
A deep sinking 0.02 m. square and 0.07 m. deep in the center received 
a wooden or metal haft which was held in place by a grout of plaster. 

2. Found beneath Paving III of the court in front of D. A button 
or pendant of alabaster 0.032 m. in diameter and 0.017 m. thick, 
pierced longitudinally. The slightly rounded top is inlaid with a twelve- 
petal rosette of blue-green paste. 
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3. Beneath the sill of doorway C!—C?, just under Paving I. A tiny 
bronze votive figurine 0.062 m. high, badly corroded and lacking the 
feet. Nude female figure standing with weight on left leg, the right bent 
slightly forward. Her right hand is raised head high with the open palm 
facing outward. Her left arm is bent, the hand resting on the left hip. 
The face is indistinguishable. The hair is parted in the middle and 
descends on either side of the face in three large rolls. It is crowned by 
a coiffure of two large six-petal rosettes turned to the front. It consists 
of a paddle-shaped blade 0.076 m. long, and a slim handle 0.108 m. 
long. The latter is ornamented with bands of turning at the foot of 
the blade and terminates in a bulbous knob. 


XII 
PARCHMENTS AND PAPYRI 


I. LITERARY TEXTS 


A. Greek. 


1 (D. Pg. 24).1.9 x 11cm. A fragment of the hitherto unknown Greek 
text of Tatian’s Diatessaron, found like the other parchments and papyri 
of this season on Wall Street under the embankment, west of Block L 
8 near Tower 18, on March 5, 1933. It is badly frayed at the bottom 
and cut or torn on the other three sides. The fragment belonged to 
a parchment roll, being written only on the recto, and contains portions 
of fifteen lines. The script is a book hand, an early forerunner of the “‘se- 
vere” or “‘Bible”’ style of the fourth century, and may readily be ascribed 
to the first half of the third, the period to which the parchment must 
belong. 

[ZeBed]aiou Kal ZaAdoun K[a]i of yuvatixes 
[Tv ou]vakoAouSnodavtwv g[UT]@ dro Tijs 
[ToArirai]as, 6pdoa1 Tov ot(aupwStvt)a. Av dé 
[1) Tywep]a Tapackeun* ZaPBatov étréqeo- 

5 [oxev. d]yias 5& yevouevns étri Tt) Map[a]o- 
[keufj] 6 éotiv TlpoodBBatov trpoc- 
[7ASev] avSpetros PouAeuTH[s U]ade- 
[xov a]to “EpivuaSaia[s] t[o]Agws THs 
[lovSai]as, Gvopa “Iafong], a&fy]aSos di- 

10 [Ka1os], Ov padntis [Tto]¥ *In(cot), Ka[take-] 
[Kpup]uevos Se Six TOV PoPov Tdv 
PlovSaiw]v, Kai avTtds TrpogedeXeTO 
[thv] BlaoiAeiav] tot O(E0)U. QUTOS OUK 
[Av ouvKatart] 9pev[o]s TH Plovatl] 

1D [se 2 en BS eee ee Ole 


The subject is the Crucifixion and events immediately following. 
““.... of Zebedee and Salome and the wives of the men who had 
accompanied Him from Galilee, beholding the Crucified One. It was 
1 Reported in the Miinchener Beitrage zur Papyrologie und antiken Rechtsgeschichte, XIX 


(1934), P- 395, no. 1. Published with colotype reproduction by C. H. Kraeling, “A Greek 
Fragment of Tatian’s Diatessaron from Dura,”’ Studies and Documents, III, London, 1935. 
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the day of preparation. The Sabbath was dawning. When it was late 
on the day of preparation which is the day before the Sabbath, there 
came a man, a councilor from Erinmathea a city of Judea, Joseph by 
name, a good man and just, a disciple of Jesus but keeping it secret from 
fear of the Jews, and himself one who looked for the Kingdom of God. 
He did not assent to the plan.. 

It is evident that the text is a portion of a ““harmony”’ of the Gospels. 
A comparison with the relevant passages in the Arabic, the Latin, and 
the late Dutch versions of Tatian’s famous Diatessaron identifies it as 
belonging to that work, written about 172 A. D. It is the only extant 
fragment of the Greek text, and provides it with an attestation earlier 
than that of any of the versions, for the roll to which the fragment-- 
belonged was copied within fifty to eighty years of the composition of 
the autograph. Where its readings differ from those of the versions, 
they have a higher degree of inherent probability, and show the extent 
to which the versions were contaminated through the influence of the 
Peshitto and the Vulgate. Its antiquity and the quality of its text will 
probably demonstrate that the Diatessaron was composed in Greek, 
rather than in Syriac as many have been inclined to suppose. 

2—5 (D. P. 83, 84, 91, 92). Four fragmentary texts written on 
papyrus in a Greek book hand, and so presumably of a literary 
character. The remains of the first are considerable, but attempts to 
identify it or even to ascertain its subject matter have so far been 
unsuccessful. Because its script is interesting, a photograph of it is 
published below (pl. XXXVI, 2). It is hoped that this will draw 
attention to the text and lead to its identification. 


B. Hebrew. 


6 (D. Pg. 25; pl. XXXVI, 1).2 A Hebrew liturgical fragment, found 
December 17, 1932, on Wall Street west of Block L7. 

The designation “‘liturgical’’ is perhaps not strictly correct, though 
the formal connection with early Jewish liturgy is evident enough. The 
introductory formula is almost identical with the beginning of certain 
forms of the Birkat ha-Mazon, ‘‘Grace after Meals,” and the resem- 
blance is continued in the use of the words qua, ppnn, 2220.8 Our 


2 Cf. Miinchener Bettrége, XIX, p. 395, no. 2. 

3 See the thorough historical study of this Grace by Louis Finkelstein in the 
Jewish Quarterly Review, XIX (1929), pp. 211—262; also the further discussion by 
A. Marmorstein, ibid., XX (1930), pp. 313—320. 
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text, however, does not represent any type hitherto known. My former 
pupil, Dr. Paul Romanoff of the Jewish Theological Seminary, New 
York, to whom I am indebted for references to the literature and for 
other help, tells me that he has looked through the Gaonic sources in this 
field without finding anything that could illustrate the Dura fragment. 
The strip of skin containing the document measures approximately 
gx 8cm., when its several pieces are brought into their original relative 
position. The surviving portion of the text is the merest fragment, yield- 
ing nowhere a complete clause after the first line. On the right hand, little 
is missing ; on the left, the loss is greater. It does not appear that the docu- 
ment contained more than the eleven lines which are here represented. 
The text, as tentatively deciphered, reads as follows: 


----- poyn jo x W3 
ehict mann pra pon - -- - 
----- mana ws %3[5 -- - 
---- 1 Six pIN ao---- 
----- po mina mM--- 5 

----- nhons o> 7135 m[Ay 
- see mo------- 5ooop--- 
-secee p moit3 my muup - - - - 
we eee -e mun mn 55------- 

- eee pai bond ------- 10 

nan 
The 8 in the first line is the abbreviation of 1175s as in the Birkat 
ha-Mazon. 


“Blessed is our God, the Eternal King. — —- — — — 
— —- — — a portion of food. He appointed — — — — 
— — — — (for) the children of men. Cattle — — — — 
— — --— — He created man to eat of — — — — 
5 — — — — carcasses innumerable of — — — — — 
[cl]ean, blessing (?) them all, cattle — — — — 
— — — providing — — — — — — — — — — — — 
— — — both small and great — — — — — — — — — 
— — — — — — beasts of the field — — — — — — — 
10 — — — — — — to eat their carcasses — — — — 
—— Or we kill (?) — — — — — — —” 
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The Hebrew is clearly written by an expert hand, and the readings 
call for no comment beyond the general remark that some letters, 
indicated by a superior dot, are more or less uncertain. 

The document seems to be concerned only with the eating of animal 
food, and to set forth in concise terms both the fact and the authority 
of the Jewish practice. The verb 3m in line 11 (if this is the true 
reading), is used of the slaughtering of cattle in Js., 22, 13. If the evident 
connection of line 8 with Ps., 104, 25 is pressed, sea food is included 
also. It may be suggested that the time and place were perhaps likely 
to bring forth a tract of this nature. In Persia, on the one hand, the 
killing of animals was condemned; and on the other hand, the vegetarian 
doctrine had its able champions among the Greeks; it was in this same 
generation that Porphyry composed his treatise on abstaining from 
animal food. Perhaps we have here a text prepared for use in the Jewish 
school in Dura. . 

7/8 (D. Pg. 37/38). Two small fragments of Hebrew texts, which 
have not yet been deciphered. 


II. NON-LITERARY TEXTS 


1 (D. Pg. 21; pl. XX XVIT)1. 22 x 19.5cm. Found February 24, 1933, 
in Wall Street west of Block L8, between Tower 18 and the Palmyrene 
Gate. A document in the form of a “double” contract, with two 
versions, the lower in a large clear hand, the upper in a tiny close 
writing. The latter had been tied and sealed in the usual manner, five 
seals having been in place when the parchment was found. The sheet 
has suffered badly, being torn, worm-eaten, and rubbed away at the 
surface in places, but the existence of two versions makes possible an 
almost complete recovery of the full text. 

The document is a contract drawn up before the Royal Court (Baor- 
Aikov SikaoTt\piov) at Dura in the early summer of A. D. 87. It is 
witnessed by two of the Royal Judges (Bao1AiKoi Sixaotat), Seleucus 
and Adaeus,? by the President of the Court and Collector of Fines 
(eloaywyevs Kai TredKtap), Pausanias, and by three witnesses. All 
of the court officials have Parthian official rank, the judges belonging 


1 Miinchener Beitrége, XIX, pp. 395 f., no. 1. The text is to be published with 
commentary by the present writer in the Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stifiung, LVI (1936). 

2 The full court consisted of three members. The name of the third, Danymus, 
is supplied by a parchment found in the season of 1934/35, D. Pg. 40. 
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to the rank of the “‘First and Chief-honored Friends and Bodyguards,” 
the President to the “Bodyguards” only. The text is headed by 
a brief prescript giving the year according to the Parthian and 
the Seleucid eras, and the place of execution, ‘““Europus in Parapo- 
tamia,’’? and followed by three signatures in different hands. The last 
is the signature of the giver, the contractant, the obligating party: 
“T, the above Nicanor, have registered this transaction’? (Nikavep 
6 émdva éxpnuction). The two former are attestations by unknown 
persons, their names perhaps indicated by monograms (AN, 2E).* 

The principals of the transaction belong to well known Dura fami- 
lies, and the document throws light on the social and economic 
conditions in Dura in the first Christian century. Nicanor the son of 
Xenocrates and grandson of Addaeus had made a loan of money to 
Diocles son of Danymus grandson of Apollonius and to his wife 
Timonassa daughter of Seleucus and granddaughter of Lysias. The 
lender, a citizen of Dura and with family names common among the 
aristocracy of the city, is otherwise unknown.® The borrowers, however, 
are well known. Two seats in the fashionable temple of Azzanathkona 
were inscribed with Timonassa’s name in the year 63, giving her full 
ancestry.® Her sister Asia had likewise a seat,’ inscribed at the same 
time. The names of her father and grandfather are those of the pro- 
minent family of Lysias, from which the ‘General and Governor of 
the City” (otpatnyos Kal émota&tns tris TrdoAews) was regularly 
chosen down to the time of the Roman conquest,’ and it is tempting 


8 This name of the city is recorded also in D. Pg. 40, which may be of the same 
year. A hundred years later, in A. D. 180, the city was called ““Europus by Arabia,” 
cf. no. 6, below. For the district called ‘“‘Parapotamia” cf. Rostovtzeff’s note on 
D. Pg. 10, Yale Class. Stud., II (1931), pp. 44 f. 

4 Cf. below on no. 3. 

5 The names Nicanor and Xenocrates, but not Addaeus, occur for example on 
the seats of the Temple of Azzanathkona, Rep. V, nos. 513, 539, 541. It is not impos- 
sible that the Nicanor of the present document may be the same as the father of 
Theodora in no. 541, of A. D. 108. The latter’s ancestors are not named, but the 
daughter could, chronologically, have been born from the marriage about A. D. 87 
of Nicanor and the daughter of Timonassa (see below). 

6 Rep. V, nos. 523, 525. 

* Ibid., no. 520. 

8 Cf. J. Johnson, Dura Studies, pp. 17—34. The house occupied by the family 
was discovered in the spring of 1935, and two graffiti record the death of the epistates 
Lysias while on a (military?) expedition in the fall of A. D. 159, and the accession 
of Lysanias to the office. The former is apparently the Lysias of Cumont, Fouilles, 
no. 134, but the latter is new. For the office in general cf. Bellinger-Welles, Yale 
Classical Studies, V (1935), pp. 128 f. 
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to identify her father with the Seleucus son of Lysias who held the office 
in the period A. D. 51—62, of whose children three daughters and two 
sons are otherwise known.® Her husband, likewise, belongs to a well 
known family. His mother and sister had seats in the Temple of 
Artemis,!° while he and his brother Apollonius, and their families, 
attended the Temple of Azzanathkona.U . 

Subsequently, probably because of the death of her husband,!? 
Timonassa was unable to repay the loan, and, instead, surrendered 
her property to the creditor. The clause describing this transaction is 
as follows: Tipa@vacoav ... exoTivor eis auTOV (i. e. TOV Nikdvopa) 
KATA XETNMATIONOV yevouEvov Sik TOU avTOS1 BaociAiKOU SikaoTNHpioU 
év Tol Eveotati éter unvos Aiou Sexatni, avti Saveiou ov Se- 
Saveikevar auTov... AioKxAdi... Kai... Tipevaoon [kata ouvy- 
pagtv——? ovwv Td] Tis EKOTAOEWS YPNMATIOUd: cvavewSeioay, 
Ta&v tou AloKAgous Kai Tis Tipovaoons UTapyovtov UTroKElevoov 
St KATA Thy auTHv ToU Saveiou ouvypagny. ““Timonassa had ceded 
to him (Nicanor) by a legal instrument executed through the local 
Royal Court on the tenth of Dius of the present year (about October, 
A. D. 86, eight months earlier than the ddo1s), in settlement of a loan 
which he had made to Diocles and Timonassa by a contract which 
was ‘renewed’ at the same time that the instrument of the cession was 
drawn up, the property of herself and her husband which had been 
pledged as security in the same contract of loan.”’ The meaning of this 
clause must be examined at length in the forthcoming special publi- 
cation of the text, but the general conclusions may be presented 
here in brief summary. 

In satisfaction of Diocles’ claim, Timonassa performed before the 
court two legal acts, an c&vavéwois and an éxotao1s. The former 
operation is mentioned a number of times in the Egyptian Papyri, 
and has been much discussed recently in connection with the “re- 
newal’”’ clause in D. Pg. 10.4% There the debtor agreed, in a special 


9 Johnson, of. cit., pl. II, no. 40. 

10 Cumont, Fouilles, nos. 61/62, pp. 414—416. 

11 Rep. V, nos. 523, 525, 533; cf. the Table, ibid., p. 190. 

12 He is described in the text as “‘the former husband of Timonassa,” 6 yevouevos 
Tis Tipwvdoons aviip. 

13 Rostovtzeff-Welles, Yale Classical Studies, II (1931), pp. 1—78. Cf. P. Koschaker, 
Abh. séichs. Ak., XLII, 1 (1931), pp. 65—68; E. Bickermann, Gnomon, VIII (1932), 
p- 575; M. San Nicol, Zeitschr. der Savigny-Stiftung, LI ( 1932), pp. 463 f.; L. Wenger, 
Arch. fiir Papyr., X (1932), pp- 134 f., 289 f.; E. Schénbauer, ibid., pp. 185—210; 
Zeitschr. der Savigny-Stiftung, LIII (1933), pp. 433—435; 446. 
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clause at the end of the contract, to “renew”’ the contract “through” 
the ypnuatiotipiov at Dura within five days whenever he was 
summoned to do so by the creditor, with heavy penalties provided 
in case of non-performance. The purpose and meaning of this clause 
have been differently explained; Koschaker, followed by San Nicol6 
and Bickermann, regarded the &vavéwois as a kind of re-enacting 
of the contract to give it validity in the city of Dura, while Schén- 
bauer insisted that this &évavéwois should mean what &vavéwois meant 
in Egypt according to his theory, that is, a literal “renewal” by 
extension of the term of the contract for a second year.'* Professor 
A. M. Harmon, however, who contributed a study of the term to 
the first publication, developed the theory that d&vavéwois meant 
“recognition,” not “‘renewal,” that the act was intended, not to 
extend the term of the contract, but to facilitate the creditor’s distress 
of the security hypothecated by the debtor in case he should default 
on the debt. This view finds striking confirmation in the present text; 
here, apparently, the contract of loan was not “renewed.” The 
&vavéwois was accompanied by an ékotaois, through which the creditor 
satisfied his claim upon the property of the debtor, and the loan was 
not renewed, but retired. 

The act of &koTao1s T&v UTrTapxovToov is familiar in the legal practice 
of fourth century Athens. It was a device by which an insolvent 
debtor turned over to his creditor or creditors his entire property, 
so as to avoid action against his person. It was a kind of bankruptcy 
proceeding.'® Roman law recognized a similar action under the name 
of cessio bonorum.” In Egypt, however, there is some indication that 
the term &koTao1s was used in a more special sense, of the ‘‘cession”’ 


14 The obvious difficulty in the way of this interpretation is that in Egypt, 
notably in the Ptolemaic instance P. Enteuxeis 15, it is the debtor who is interested 
in having the “renewal” carried out, so that his hypothecated security might not 
be distrained, while in D. Pg. 10 it is the creditor who is anxious for the dvavéwors. 
This Schénbauer explains by the special conditions of the contract, especially the 
Tapayovr] or condition of semi-servitude of the debtor, which he wishes to have 
continue after the natural expiration of the contract without losing his security. But 
the d&vavéwois was a common provision in Dura contracts (n. 19, below), and the 
theory that the security of a UtroS91\kn was limited to a set time is refuted by no. 2, 
below. 

15 Yale Classical Studies, 11, pp. 28—32. 

*6 L. Bouchet, Histoire du Droit Privé de la République Athénienne, 1V (1897), pp. 
534536; M. H. E. Meier, S. F. Schémann, J. H. Lipsius, Das attische Recht und 
Rechtsverfahren, 11, 1 (1908), p. 734. 
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by a debtor to a creditor of hypothecated property, of a U1roSfxKn. 
It was, perhaps, the act of the debtor corresponding to the étrikataBoAn 
of the creditor, followed by the latter’s éuBaSeia, his entering into 
possession.'® I think that the same explanation of the term is required 
here, for Timonassa and her husband had given general property 
security for the loan; they had contracted it éi UtroSt\Kn Tois UTrdp- 
Xouolv auTois td&oiwv, as the phrase goes in D. Pg. 10, and in no. 2 
(cf. below). I do not doubt, likewise, that the contract contained an 
&vavewois provision.!® When the loan became due, and Timonassa 
was unable to repay it, she was taken or summoned (trapoayyéAAeiv; 
cf. D. Pg. 10, 19/20) before the court,?° formally recognized or 
acknowledged the debt, and ceded her property to her creditor, after 
which she was released from further liability, and the creditor became 
the legal owner of the property, presumably taking possession of it 
at once. 

Eight months later, by the present act, he returned to her as a gift 
all the property except three slaves. The reason for this is not perfectly 
apparent. It was not, however, in all probability, the return of an 
excess in value of the security over the amount of the debt. The Utro- 
SiKkn was essentially a forfeit security, but in any case, if UTrép0ya 
were to be returned to the debtor, the property would have been 
sold,24 and the excess returned to the debtor in cash. Furthermore, 
in this case, the delay of eight months would be curious. I am inclined 
to think that the present 56015 is to be explained rather on personal 


18 P. M. Meyer, Juristische Papyri (1920), p. 145, lists the following steps in the 
collection of a UiroSt\kn: first, the émikataBoAn, then “die auf Grund dessen er- 
folgende Ubertragung des Eigentums,” and finally the éuBadeia. He gives the 
‘‘Ubertragung” no specific name. A. B. Schwarz, however, “‘Die 6ffentliche und 
private Urkunde im rémischen Agypten” (ADA. sachs. Ak., VI [1920], III), p. 221, 
n. 2, in his study of é{otacSa1 and ékotao1s, mentions the occurrence of the verb 
in BGU 832, 29 (Fayum, A. D. 113) in connection with éuBadeia proceedings over 
hypothecated property. 

19 These provisions seem to have been regular at Dura, for one occurs in four 
of the five contracts of loan found in the city, D. Pg. 3 (Gumont, Fouilles, pp. 304—307 ; 
cf. Yale Classical Studies, 11, pp. 72 f.), D. Pg. 10, D. Pg. 13 (Rep. V, p. 303; Miinchener 
Beitriéige, XIX, p. 396, no. 3), and D. Pg. 26 (no. 3 below). There is none in D. 
Pg. 32 (no. 2 below). 

20 The dvavéwois in the four texts cited in the preceding note was to take 
place through the agency of the local ypnuatiotipiov, and the same may have been 
true here. The lacuna in the text, however, that cannot be filled from either the 
upper or the lower text, is too short to permit this restoration. 

21 Meyer, Juristische Papyri, pp. 222—224. 
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than on legal grounds. In the statement of the contract, Timonassa is 
called Diocles’ mother-in-law: €wpoAoytoato Nikaveop 6 autos 5150- 
val ---- Tipwvdoon Tit ovonl avToU Trev9epc1. In the period subse- 
quent to the cessto bonorum, Diocles had married Timonassa’s daughter, 
probably a case of a new man of wealth marrying into an impoverish- 
ed family of the aristocracy. As a quid pro quo, he returned to her 
her property, the three slaves being reserved, perhaps, as a kind of 
dower. 

Historically the chief interest in the transaction lies in the attesta- 
tion of the Royal Court, an institution existing at Dura under the 
Parthians, but which undoubtedly goes back to the Seleucid Empire.”” 
This is an interesting discovery. It is well known that the Seleucids 
kept control of the administration of the ‘‘free’” Greek cities of the 
interior by means of a royal agent, the étiotatns tis TroAEws (above, 
n. 8); the same institution was continued by the Parthians. Now it 
appears — for there is every reason to suppose that the present insti- 
tution was general, not peculiar to Dura — that the judicial activity 
of the cities was similarly under the control of the royal agents. This 
was, of course, true for Egypt, though the term BaoiAiKoi 8iKkaoTai 
(BaciAiKov SikaoThpiov) was not used there, and the situation in 
the Greek cities, especially Alexandria, is not perfectly well known. 
Both in Egypt and in Syria, alike in the Greek cities and in other 
parts of the kingdom, the king’s pronouncements were a source of 
law, and their ordinances (Siaypayuata) regulated court procedure. 
It is only natural that they should also have appointed the judges, 
as was in fact done thoroughout Egypt, if not in Alexandria and Ptole- 
mais, and in the rural territory of Pergamum. A favorite of Attalus I, 
Ctesiphon the Athenian poet, was appointed by him 81kao7Ts5 Baoi- 
AiK@v dv Trepi thv AioAiSa,?? an expression which has been differ- 
ently interpreted.”* He was, in any case, a judge appointed by the 
king, with a circuit comprising a district, Aeolis, but probably not 
including the Greek cities lying within it. 

2 (D. Pg. 32). 16x 10 cm. Found February 1, 1933, in Tower 19. 


22 The Court is mentioned also in D. Pg. 26 (no. 3, below), as well as in D. Pg. 
40 (above, n. 2). 

2 Athen., XV, 697 c/d, quoting Demetrius of Scepsis. 

a4 Principally as a reference to the BaoiAiKol Aaol, the Crown Peasants. Cf. 
G. Cardinali, Regno di Pergamo (1906), p. 186, n. 4; Rostovtzeff, Studien zur Geschichte 
des rémischen Kolonates (Arch. fiir Papyr., Beiheft I [1910]), p. 258. 

25 Muiinchener Beitrdge, XIX, p. 396, no. 2. 
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A note of hand for one hundred drachmae, dated in August, A. D. 134. 
Because of its bearing on certain questions connected with D. Pg.t1o, the 
text may be quoted entire. 


"Etous eyu’ unvos ‘YtreoBepetaioy 18’, gv “Ooont Kounl 
etl THv UTTOYEeypanLeveny YapTUPwV. wpoAdynoev "AIIai- 
os “AxapaBdavou tot ZaBidAdcou THv auTd91 éyeiv év Saver 
Trap Auciou Tot *ABBouStIos Tév dtr” EUpewtrot dpyupiou Ka- 
5 AQU Tupiou koupatos Spayyds ExaTov étri UTroSj}KNI Tois 
UTTAPKOVOIV AUTE Tr&o1v, oUo1 SE rap’ ony] T1, avTi SE TAS Td- 
K@V TOU AUTOU K&PyuUpioU EoTal TEA[G]y 6 "ASSaios TH1 Aviat 
Kad’ EtTos &ITO ANvoU oivou Kepdyia [S]exaSvo kai fuioy 
GTO TOU éveoTa&tos ypdvou HEX! Tis TOU d&pyypiou d&rro- 
10 SdcEas. 
(2"' Hand) “A9Saios *AxpaBdavou evdSoxe1 Toli]s tooly Jeypaupev- 
O1S THO. | 
(3 Hand) “ApiaBdagos "ApiaBd&zou paptupé. 
(4% Hand) “ABidyivaios “Payoaiou paptupd1. 
(5™ Hand) Bapoapyioos “Paynadddou paptupd1. 


“On the 14th of Hyperberetaeus of the (Seleucid) year 445, in 
the village Ossa*® before the witnesses who sign below. Aththaeus 
son of Acarabanus and grandson of Zabidlaus, an inhabitant of the 
village, has admitted that he has on loan from Lysias son of Abbuthis, 
an inhabitant of Europus, one hundred drachmae of good silver of 
the Tyrian standard,?’ on the security of all his property, which 
remains in his possession, and instead of the interest on the loan 
Aththaeus will continue to deliver to Lysias annually twelve and a 
half jars of wine fresh from the press,”* from the present time until 
the money is repaid. 


26 Professor Wilcken points out (Arch. fiir Papyr., XI [1935], p- 317), what I had 
not noticed, that this village, the home also of the principals of no. 7, has a Macedo- 
nian name. 

27 The same specification occurs in D. Pg. 10, 6, and in no. 6, below. For the 
translation and the meaning cf. Bellinger, Rep. IJ, pp. 146—148. 

28 Literally, fresh from the “‘vat’’ into which the wine was run from the press. 
This must be the meaning of Anvds here, although in the papyri the word means 
“jar.” In Theocritus, for example, the word is used in just this sense. ‘The meaning, 
of course, is that the wine was to be delivered as soon as it was made, before it 
could be diverted. So in Egypt grain was delivered to creditors at the threshing-floor. 
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I, Aththaeus son of Acrabanus (sic/), consent to all that has been 
written above. 

I, Ariabazus son of Ariabazus, bear witness. 

I, Abidginaeus son of Rhagoaeus, bear witness. 

I, Barsamisus son of Rhageadadus, bear witness.”’ 


This simple contract contains a provision which has been much 
debated in connection with D. Pg. 10, the security ‘‘of all the property.” 
This occurs there in a fragmentary passage, which is restored by 
Professor Harmon?® as follows: éti UtroSjKn1 Tois UTrapyouolv av- 
T&1 [TKO Kal TH1 oOpaTi TH1] Exu[TtoU, 6] ~oTo Tapa TH1 KUPiol. 
The restoration of oa@pati has been almost universally disapproved 
by commentators, and it is certainly doubtful.®° The correctness of 
the rest of the passage has never been disputed, but it has been diffe- 
rently interpreted. Harmon regarded the hypothec of the property 
as a general security, Koschaker as a kind of oriental ‘““Vermégens- 
haftung,’’ Schonbauer*! as a special hypothec of the Greek type, 
wherein only certain goods were pledged, those defined as being 
“‘with the lord” (i. e. the creditor). Wenger** inclined to a similar 
theory, only considering the xupios to be the debtor, and the specific 
hypothec something, as a tool or machine, which was left with his 
family for productive use during the debtor’s tapayovn. The present 
text shows clearly that one or the other of the first two explanations 
must be correct; the specific hypothec cannot come in question. 
Aththaeus puts up as forfeit security all of his property, without 
exact definition. As UTroSfj\ko1 generally, it remains in his possession.*8 
As in D. Pg. 10, there is given no guarantee that he will not alienate 
it. The whole transaction is obviously informal and familiar to the 
persons in the region. 


29 Yale Classical Studies, II (1931), p. 21. 

30 Only Koschaker (Abh. sachs. Ak., XLII, 1 [1931], pp. 7—9) regards it as a 
possibility, as a translation of some local, non-Greek expression, referring to the 
tapauovn of the debtor. 

31 Arch. fiir Papyr., X (1932), pp. 203—205. 

Boe Ibid...) Ps 133; 

33° The parallel character of the two phrases, & (?)] otal trap& Té&1 Kupiot 
and ovo1 8 t[Lap’ avjté1, would make strongly in favour of Wenger’s explanation 
of xupic1 as the debtor, but as he was to live with the creditor in tapayovn, the 
property will be in the latter’s house in any case. 
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The antichresis of the present transaction is of a familiar sort, and 
would not deserve comment except for its connection with the hypothec. 
In D. Pg. 10, there occurs a property hypothec combined with anti- 
chresis, the debtor paying the interest by his personal services to the 
creditor. The term of the loan was for one year, but it contained 
a compulsory (for the debtor) ‘‘renewal” provision (cf. above, pp. 
421 f.). From this combination Schénbauer developed the theory 
that the hypothecation incumbrance on a piece of property was legally 
good only for a definite term, the term of the loan, that on its expiration 
the creditor must either distrain or renew or lose his special rights 
in the hypothec, and that the terms of loans with hypothec were 
defined, ordinarily for one year.*4 In the case of D. Pg. 10, the creditor’s 
anxiety over the renewal clause was to be explained by his desire 
to perpetuate the trapapovn relation with the debtor, and his reluctance 
to lose thereby his security for the loan. This theory was always 
weakened by the fact that D. Pg. 10 contains a clause providing 
that in case the debtor did not repay the money at the end of a year, 
and the creditor took no special action, he was to go on serving as 
before. The present little text undermines it completely. Here there 
is no term, and no provision for renewal. The property hypothec 
is to remain in force as long as the loan continues unpaid, and that 
is entirely at the convenience of the parties. Obviously, as the payments 
of wine occur but once a year, the relationship was expected to endure 
for several years. When the creditor wanted his money, he might 
exact it; when the debtor wanted to repay it, he might do so. Thus, 
in Mesopotamia, a general property hypothec was entirely compatible 
with such an informal agreement, without exactly defined provisions 
and without the approval or knowledge of the state or of the local 
repistry.*** 

3 (D. Pg. 26).3° 5.524 cm. Found January 22, 1933, in Wall 
Street west of Block L7. A strip from the left side of a “double’’ 
contract of loan, both versions being written by the same hand. The 
writing in the upper version is smaller than that in the lower, but 
there are only a few more letters to the line, and this version is, in 


34 Arch. fiir Papyr., X, pp. 198, 208, n. 2. 

34a Tt is of course true that the later presence of the parchment at Dura, where it 
was found underneath the embankment in company with record office papers, in- 
dicates that the registry was subsequently informed of the hypothec. This ‘‘publicity”’ 
would undoubtedly have made it easier for Lysias to foreclose on the property. 

35 Miinchener Beitrdge, XIX, p. 396, no. 4. 
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contrast to no. 6 below, perfectly legible wherever the ragged condition 
of the parchment makes it possible to read anything. The lamentable 
state of the text is particularly unfortunate, as it has many points 
of interest. 

The borrower was a member of the city aristocracy, Conon son 
of Nicostratus. The lender’s name ended in the letters -nides (Chara- 
nides?). The amount, conditions, and date of the loan have not been 
determined, but as the Seleucid year 455 is mentioned (A. D. 143/4), 
it cannot be far from that time. The Royal Court is mentioned, 
and the text was a Tpl1aydetupos ouyypagn of the same type as no.6,%6 
drawn up either before the Court or in the record office at Dura. 
It contains the same “renewal’’ clause as D. Pg. 10, although there 
is no indication that the transaction included either antichresis or 
Tapapovr). At the foot of the sheet, before the signature of Conon as 
the obligating party, are three other signatures in different hands, 
each beginning with a monogram (AY, KM, and BK), and continuing 
with a date written out in full. The ends of similar dates occur in 
D. Pg. 3 (above, n. 19), but have not been understood. It is probable 
that the signatures are those of the three witnesses, but the meaning 
of the monograms is obscure. They cannot be the initials of the 
witnesses’ names, for the name of one is preserved, Danymus son of 
Seleucus.®” 

4 (D. Pg. 28).8 6x 10.5 cm. Found November 19, 1932, in Wall 
Street west of Block L7. A triangular fragment from the left of a sheet 
of parchment which had formed part of a registry roll of cipdueva, 
summaries of contracts.3° The sheets had been joined by sewing, as 
the string-holes in the margin show. The fragment contains parts 
of two texts, of which the lower may be recognized. It was a will, 
beginning with the formula common in Greece and in Ptolemaic 
Egypt, ei]n ev poi vyiaivovt[i tév éuautoU Kupiov eivar. A part 
of the prescript is preserved, showing a formula not otherwise 
known: étri ToU Seivos oTpatnyov Kai émio]t&tou Tis mdéAEws Kai 
TO[v UTroyeypapeveoy yaptupwv. The ‘General and Governor of the 
City” appears regularly in the attestation of record office contracts (cf. 


36 Cf. Miinchener Beitrége, XIX, p. 387. 

3? Cf. the monograms employed in the signatures of no. 1, above. 

38 Miinchener Beitrége, XIX, p. 397, no. 5. 

39 Larger fragments of such a roll are preserved in D. Pg. 2 (Cumont, Fouilles, 
pp. 296—304; Johnson, Dura Studies, pp. 35—47, pl. III). The complete form of 
such a roll is shown by P. Mich. Tebtunis, 121 recto. 
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below on no. 6), named first of the witnesses. Nowhere else, however, 
is he named in the prescript. 

The script is a beautiful and even calligraphy of a curious sort, 
for which I know no parallels either at Dura or in Egypt. 

5 (D. Pg. 29). 10.5 X 1.5 cm. Found February 4, 1933 in Wall Street 
west of Block L7. A fragment, complete on the right, written in the 
tiny hand used for the upper text of “double” contracts. It should 
be from a contract, then, which would probably have been a will, 
but the language is of a curiously literary character. Some phrases 
may be quoted: 


— — &rodiS6vai Ta 5€ TregTa UT’ éuoy — — 

— — ToU diKkaiou Kai ToU KaAds Exovtos — — 

— — 8 fv aitiav tTreonySnv TO SeUtep0v Kai — — 
— — Jarav dvSpetrivny — — &troKataot[ — — 

— — Ta TE ypageix aUTOU Kal dul — — 


6 (D. Pg. 23).*° 18.5x22.5 cm. Found January 31, 1933, in Tower 
19. Acontract of sale drawn in A. D. 180 in the record office (ypeopuAa- 
Kilov) at ““Europus by Arabia.” #4 Two brothers, Lysias and Heliodorus, 
sons of Lysias and grandsons of Heliodorus, citizens of Europus (Evpw- 
traio1), had inherited, probably from their father, a vineyard in the 
neighboring village of Nabagata, where Lysias had his residence, and 
two slaves. This inheritance they had divided by a contract of division 
(Siaipeois) at the ypeopuAdkiov in Europus.*? Now, a month later, 
Lysias sold to his brother his share of the property, half of the vineyard 
and one slave, Achabus by name, “about twenty years old.” The 
price is described as five hundred drachmae of silver of the Tyrian 
standard and “all the revenues” (Tv yelvoyeveov Travtoov). The latter 
expression is curious, but may mean that the seller retained a life- 
interest in the income from his former share of the vineyard. 


40 The text has been published, with brief comment, in Muinchener Beitrdge, 
XIX, pp. 381—388. Cf. E. Rabel, Zeztschr. der Savigny-Stiftung, LIV (1934), p. 208 f.; 
U. Wilcken, Arch. fiir Papyr., XI (1935), Pp. 317: 

41 "Ey Evpwrrés Ti Teds “ApaBia. For other names of the city cf. above on no. 1, 
and below on nos. 8, 11—14. 

42 Such acontract was found in the season of 1934—35 at Dura, dating apparently 
AbD. 86/7"(DPg. 40). 

43 The same requirement as in no. 2 above (n. 27). 

44 The vineyard was held by the owners “in epiphyteusis” (év émiputeuTikois), 
a unique term which must be an equivalent of the common “emphyteusis,”’ a form of 
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The document is a “double” contract of the usual type, with the 
upper version written in a tiny cursive hand, practically illegible. It 
is a “protocol” in form (&1é50tTo — étrpiato), with the seller agreeing 
to act as BeBouwtiys Kal tpotrHAnTts “according to the law’ and 
giving a guarantee of title subject to double damages and an additional 
penalty of the amount of the cash price, five hundred drachmae. 

The contract is called, in the validity clause at the end, kataypagn, 
by which is meant, in contrast to the usage in Egypt at this time, 
not “registration” but “‘sale.’’ 46 

The dating prescript at the head of the contract shows an adaptation 
of the Hellenistic form to the conditions after the Roman conquest. 
The Parthian royal titles and the Arsacid era of earlier texts are 
replaced by the Roman consuls and the regnal year of the emperors 
Marcus Aurelius and Commodus. There follow, as usual, the “‘former”’ 
(Seleucid) era and the Macedonian month, but there is added after 
the place of execution a unique and very interesting item, the names 
of the four eponymous priests of the Seleucid dynastic cult. These 
were, in order, the priests of Zeus and of Apollo, the special deities 
of the Seleucid line; of the “‘Forefathers” (trpdyovo1), the royal ances- 
tors;*” and of King Seleucus Nicator. It is remarkable to find these 
cults persisting through three hundred years of Parthian control, but 
it may be that they were regarded not so much as cults of the Seleucid 
dynasty as of the city itself, and just as the city kept its Macedonian 
name Europus, so it kept also the cults connected with its royal 
founder from whose birthplace that name was derived.*® These priest- 
hoods were held by the aristocracy of the city, which still felt itself 


possession granted by the state to an individual provisional on his developing (planting) 
the property. In Egypt this form appears commonly, as here, in connection with vine- 
yards; cf. M. Rostovtzeff, A Large Estate in Egypt in the Third Century B. C.(1922), p. 94. 

45 That is, a law of the city concerning sales. 

46 Cf. Rabel, loc. cit. Undoubtedly the term would have been used only of a 
contract of sale executed through the record office. This use of the word offers an 
attractive possibility for the interpretation of the kataypagr stamp found on a bulla 
from Seleucia on the Tigris in the Hellenistic period. Cf. M. Rostovtzeff, Yale 
Classical Studies, III (1932), pp. 63, n. 7a, 100 f., 106; R. H. McDowell, Stamped 
and Inscribed Objects from Seleucia on the Tigris (1935), pp. 141—148. 

4° Kither of Seleucus I or of the dynasty. In the latter case the whole line of 
kings would be meant, in the former probably Alexander and his divine ancestors, 
Hercules and Dionysus, possibly also the Achaemenid kings of Persia. Cf. Rostov- 
tzeff, Journ. Hell. Siud., LV (1935), 56—66. 

48 The Semitic name Dura did not come into official use until the third century. 
Cf. below, nos. 8, 11—14. The cult of Seleucus Nicator in the character of the 
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Macedonian and which remained Greco-Macedonian in name. The 
four priests were, in order, Lysanias son of Zenodotus and grandson 
of Heliodorus, Theodorus son of Athenodotus and grandson of Artemi- 
dorus, Heliodorus son of Diocles and grandson of Heliodorus, and 
Danymus son of Seleucus and grandson of Danymus. 

The witnesses, none of whom signs but who may have affixed seals, 
now lost, to the upper (closed) version of the contract,*® are partly 
official, partly private. First is named the “General and Governor 
of the City” (otTpatTnyos Kal ETOTATNS TiS TTOAEGDS ) Heliodorus, who 
appears in a similar capacity in D. Pg. 2.59 He is followed by the 
three archivists (ypeopuAaxkes) Theomnestus, Theodotus, and Atheno- 
dorus. Last are named the private witnesses, three in number as 
usual, Olympus son of Lysias, Artemidorus son of Theodorus, and 
Apollophanes son of Charanides. 

At the foot of the sheet stand three notes referring to the reception 
of the document in the record office, one of which is the subscription 
of the seller: “I, the above Lysias, have sold according to the above 
conditions and have registered the transaction” (Avoias 6 émrdvo 
GrreSOunv KaTa TH TIPOYEYPALWEVa Kal "xoNUaTIOR). 

7 (D. Pg. 22; pl. XXXVITI).*! 14 x 27 cm. Found December 12, 
1932, in Wall Street west of Block L7. A contract of divorce of A. D. 
204, between inhabitants of the village Ossa (cf. n. 26, above). The 
document has the form of a “‘double”’ contract, which had been cut, 
folded, tied, and sealed in the same manner as the Egyptian “‘double”’ 
contracts of Ptolemaic times.*? It had, however, been opened some 
time prior to its abandonment in the Dura fill, as is shown by a scrawled 
note at the foot of the sheet, éxmétAektai (“it has been unfolded”’). 
There are considerable differences in the text of the two versions, 
the upper one being shorter than the lower but containing some 
additional phrases. They agree, however, in the main lines. 


city’s Gad (i. e. as a male Tyche) under the Parthian administration is attested 
by the discovery of a bas-relief in the season 1934—35 in the Temple of the 
Palmyrene Fonduq; cf. Rostoytzeff, op. cit., p. 64, fig. 1, and p. 66; Yale Class. 
Stud., V (1935), p. 233, fig. 50; Comptes rendus, 1935 (forthcoming). This may 
well be an out-growth of his worship in Seleucid times as the city’s xtiotns. 

49 As in no. I, above. 

50 Cf. above, n. 39. Line g reads, according to my revision, ‘HA1oSapos otpatn- 
yds Kai ém[otétns. For this magistrate cf. above, n. 8. 

51 Published with brief commentary, Muiinchener Beitrdge, XIX, pp. 388—395; 
cf. U. Wilcken, Arch. fiir Papyr., XI (1935), P- 317. 

52 Miinchener Bettrdge, XIX, p. 392, n. 15. 
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Nabusamaus, son of Conon and grandson of Abissaeus, and Acozzis, 
daughter of Seleucus and granddaughter of Abissaeus, his cousin (?), 
had been living together in an “unwritten” marriage (&ypa@os yauos), 
a little understood institution found also in Roman Egypt.*® Now they 
declared, before three private witnesses, that they were dissatisfied 
(Suoapettis = Suockpeoto1) with the union, and were agreed to separ- 
ate, each having the right to remarry, and each being released by 
the other from any property claims based on their life together. The 
text was obviously composed by an unskilled writter. The Greek 
spelling and syntax, like the script, are rather primitive, and the 
clauses in the “‘release”’ section are in a confused state. In the middle 
of one of them, interrupting the sense, stands, surprisingly enough, 
a Roman stipulatio: twioti &t)epatnoov aAANAOIS Kal @poAdynoav 
é&AANAOIs. The contracting parties are, of course, peregrint, though one 
of the witnesses was a veteran and a citizen, and the use, or misuse 
of the stipulatio shows how rapidly this foreign contractual clause 
became popular in the Hellenistic East, even before its use became 
proper to at least a large part of the population with the extension 
of citizenship by the Antonine Constitution.™ 

The text is headed by the same type of dating prescript as no. 6, 
the Roman consuls, the regnal year of the Emperors Septimius Severus, 
Caracalla, and Geta, and the Seleucid year being listed in order. Last 
are mentioned the witnesses: étri Té&Sv UTToxUPOY PAPNKOTHV LAPTUPOV. 
These sign at the foot of the roll: *loWAios Pepuavos datpavos, ZaPeives 
*Adaiou, “ABiooaios “ABiooaiov. There also occur the signatures of the 
two principals, that of Acozzis having been written for her by a son 
from an earlier marriage, Barnaeus son of Lysias: Bapvaios Auoiou 
EpwoTnSels Eypaya UTrep “AKkogzis uNTPds You, GuoAoyei{v} Sé 6 étrdveo 
Kai evdoKxotioa. 

Why the text came to Dura for registration, whether because of 
some legal requirements or for personal reasons, the document does 
not state. 


53 For this marriage, and for a possible reason why an “unwritten” marriage 
should have been dissolved by a written contract, cf. tbid., pp. 392—395. That 
discussion is concerned too exclusively, I now believe, with the juridical aspect of 
the problem. A practical consideration might well justify more formal attention 
being given to the dissolution of such a marriage than to its formation, namely 
the possibility of disputes arising over the property held or acquired in common 
during the marriage relation. 


54 Cf. Bellinger-Welles, Yale Classical Studies, V (1935), p. 111. 
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8 (D. Pg. 27). 1014.5 cm. Found in Wall Street in the same 
area as the other texts of this season, but the date and exact place 
of finding are not recorded. A roughly triangular piece of parchment 
complete above and on the left, containing part of two texts. The 
upper one was written in a fine even hand, but was largely illegible 
because the surface had darkened and shrunk. The lower one, separated 
from the upper by a broad band of ink which partly covered its 
lowest line of writing, was written in a large bold hand. As the upper 
text was hopeless in its then condition, an attempt was made to 
render the writing legible by bleaching the parchment with sulphur- 
dioxide fumes. The unexpected result was to show that the upper 
and lower texts were written with different inks. That of the lower 
text, being a carbon ink, was unaffected by the fumes; that of the 
upper was itself bleached, showing that the ink was a vegetable dye. 
Subsequent experiments showed that it was not indigo.*® 

An infra-red photograph, taken before the experiment, makes it 
possible to determine something of the nature of the two texts. In 
spite of the difference of inks, both texts must be close together in 
time; both belong to the period after the Antonine Constitution, 
as is shown by the appearance of the name AvpmAios in both. The 
upper text consists of seven lines, and ends with a name in the dative 
case, “H]JA1io8mpe Aoupnvd.*® It is followed by three lines in other, 
slightly larger, hands. It was of a military character, perhaps; the 
word otpatnyos or oTpatimtns can be detected. The lower text 
consists exclusively of names, as follows: DAaovie [- - "Av]ti6xe@ TIP 
---] DAC ) 2eBC ) Avp[nA? The purpose of both texts is obscure. 

g (D. P. 74).*7 26x 47 cm. (approximate). Found November 17, 
1932, in Wall Street west of Block L7. A sheet of papyrus in two 
parts, approximately complete in outside dimensions but badly damag- 
ed. It contains the text of a contract of marriage between a soldier 
and a soldier’s widow. The first few lines may be quoted: 


55 These experiments were carried out through the kind assistance and technical 
knowledge of Mr. Lawrance Ott of the Physics Department of Yale University, 
and Mr. J. B. Ficklen of the Travelers Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 
I want to take this opportunity of thanking them for their interest and painstaking 
efforts. 

56 The Semitic name of the city and the ethnic derived from it comes into use 
in the third century. 

57 Miinchener Beitrége, XIX, p. 398, no. 9. The left half of the text has been found 
and unrolled. 
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PEt Ujirétwv Otip[io]u Aoutrou Kai Mapiou eae Kadavdar 
‘OxtwBpia1, i UNvos 
2 ‘otrelons ScoSexdtns 
[...]..a[....].. TloAnotgwdev Zeounp[iav]ins Remeber, 
“AyaSt Tuxn. 
5 *E[§mpodoyh]oayt[o] «fal ou]lveypayavto m[pos aAJAn[A]ous 
Th) EveoTwon TNLEPa 
AvpnAios *AAgEavipos ot[platicotns o[treipns tH]s Tpoye- 
ypaupevns (exkaTovTapyxias) Mecrio[v] 
Kal eA MapxeAAeiva MapxeAAcivou, oi[ko]¥oa év Kaun, 
CULTTAPOVT[ AY . ; -] 
Ca: Jvas untp[o]s avtis Kai “Aypi[t]treivou 
&SeAMoOU avTijs, THY HEV 
M[apxeAA]givav trapadedaoxévar Eau[th]v & xnpeila]s 
Tpos yay[o]u Kolvo- 
10 ysfiacv ... .Jor TH “AAsEav8pw — — — 


“In the consulship of Virius Lupus and Marius Maximus (A. D. 232), 
on the Calends of October (which is the first of Hyperberetaeus), in 
the canabae by the winter-quarters of the Cohors Duodecima ......... 
Palaestinorum Severiana Alexandriana. Good Luck. There have agreed 
and contracted with each other this day Aurelius Alexander, a 
soldier of the above cohort in the century of Papias, and Aurelia 
Marcellina, daughter of Marcellinus, resident in the canabae, in the pre- 
BETIC CMY Pos es her mother and Agrippinus her brother, Marcellina 
on the one hand to give herself out of widowhood to marriage union 
with Alexander....... 

The text continues with a list of dower articles, with the value of 
each given in denarii, and concludes with clauses almost entirely lost. 
At the foot were the signatures of the two parties, probably of witnes- 
ses also. 

The contract was drawn on October 1, A. D. 232, in the canabae 
(kowvn), the civilian camp by the winter-quarters of the Cohors Duo- 
decima Palaestinorum Severtana Alexandriana. The date provides the ex- 
planation of a reference to this apparently otherwise unknown cohort 
at Dura; the victory of Severus Alexander over the Persians had 
occurred a short time before (summer of A. D. 232), and for the 
campaign new units of troops had been mobilized. It is not said 
that the cohort wintered at Dura, and as no other trace of its presence 
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in the city is-known, this is improbable. Doubtless, however, it winter- 
ed in the neighbourhood, and after Marcellina had replaced her first 
husband, killed in the campaign, by a second, she deposited a copy 
of the marriage contract in the nearest record office. 

Study of the document is insufficiently advanced to warrant much 
comment here, but a word may be said about the date. The first 
of October is equated with the first of Hyperberetaeus. This is further 
evidence for Johnson’s theory®* that in the East at this time, though 
not at Dura,®® Hyperberetaeus and not Dius was the initial month 
of the Macedonian year. 

10 (D. Pg. 20).8° 14 x 26cm. Found February 20, 1933, in Wall 
Street west of block L7. A complete slave sale contract of A. D. 243, 
written in Syriac and drawn in Edessa in Osrhoene. The seller was 
Marcia Aurelia, the wife of the Archon of the Twelfth Tribe at Edessa, 
the purchaser L. Aurelius Tiro of Carrhae, who may have been a 
slave dealer. The object of the sale was a female slave named Amath- 
Sin, who is described as a captive, and who had been purchased by 
Aurelia, perhaps out of the booty from one of the campaigns of 
Gordian III in northern Mesopotamia. The contract, though in 
Syriac, has a Greek form, the ‘“‘objective homology,”’ and the clauses 
are closely modeled on Greek forms. The text is headed by a long 
dating prescript of the Hellenistic type, giving the emperor’s regnal 
year, the names of the Roman consuls, the Babylonian month and 
the Seleucid year, the year of the colonial era of Edessa, and the 
names of the civil magistrates, the “‘resident’’ and the two stérategov. 
The sale was concluded according to a “‘certain law,’ presumably 
a law of Edessa, which provided for a six-months probationary period, 
like that of the later Roman law, during which time the slave might 
be returned if she developed certain failings, latent at the time of 
the sale. The seller disclaimed responsibility, however, for the slave’s 
having wandering or runaway habits. The sale was attested by the 
husband of the seller, acting apparently as in Greek law as her guardian, 
and was signed on the recto by two witnesses, and by the “Inspector 
of Documents” (xpeopvAa§), head of the sacred and civil archive, 

58 Johnson, Dura Studies, pp. 9—11. 

59 Rep. IV, p. 108. 

60 Miinchener Beitrége, XIX, pp. 397 f., no. 8. The text has now been published 
by Charles C. Torrey in the ertschrift fiir Semitistik und verwandte Gebiete, X (1935), 
pp. 33—45, with photographic reproductions. A legal and historical commentary 
by Mr. Bellinger and the present writer appears in the Yale Classical Studies, V 
(1935), PP- 93—154, with reproductions, pls. I—III. 
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who signed in Greek as éti toU iegooU Kal troAeitiKoU. The foot of 
the roll contains the signature of the scribe who drew the contract, 
and on the verso occur other signatures, two of the seller, and one 
each of her husband, of a third witness, and of one of the two strategoz 
who is designated as Baédpos = Bahora, that is, ““Supervisor’’; he was 
presumably in charge of the record office. At the foot of the roll, 
facing the recto, is a seal bearing the head of Gordian III, probably 
affixed by the record office in certification of the instrument, which 
was then a “registered” or “‘public”’ conveyance, a 5nudo10s yYe|WaTIC- 
uds. At the head of the roll, on the same side, and separately tied, is 
a note mentioning the “‘Master of Taxes” and stating that the docu- 
ment had been sent to him by a courier, an &yyapos. This reference 
can hardly be to the cursus publicus, for there is no evidence to indicate 
that the cursus was employed for private business, and the reference 
is obscure. Presumably, however, the memorandum showed that the 
sales-tax had been paid. 

A clause in the contract states that two copies of the text had been 
prepared, one for the civil archives of Edessa, and one for Tiro the 
buyer. The latter copy was the one which came to Dura, perhaps 
because Amath-Sin was brought there and sold. 

Historically the text is of importance for the history of Edessa, 
not only because of its mention of various civic functionaries but 
because of the exact information it furnishes on the Colonial era of 
the city. It has been customary to assign the founding of Edessa as 
a Colona under Caracalla to the year A. D. 216, but it now appears 
that the event took place two years before, early in A. D. 214. 

11 (D. P. 73).84 25.5 x 25 cm. Found November 30, 1932, in the 
fill above the Synagogue. An agreement of deposit (tapakata$1)Kn) 
of A. D. 251, the right half of the papyrus being so badly tattered 
that the writing there is only occasionally legible. The document is 
an agreement drawn in the record office of Dura, called by its Roman 
name Colonia Aurelia, as in no. 12. Its official nature is shown by 
the line of writing at the head of the sheet, giving the date and the 
character of the transaction in the flowing and hardly legible hand 
of a registry official. This line is written in the reverse direction to 
the rest of the text (upside-down), and was tied separately, but not 
sealed.®* It is all that remains of the upper version of the ‘‘double”’ 
contract used at Dura down to the beginning of the third century. 


81 Miinchener Beitrége, XIX, p. 398, no. 11. 
62 Cf. the same feature in no. 12, and the tax memorandum at the head of no. 10. 
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In form the document is an “‘objective homology,” beginning as 
follows: Taia ZatopveiAou Aoupnvt\® oixotoa évtat9a [- -] @yoAdyn- 
oev “ApadSSaBeiAn Aovpn[vi - -] ApiSujoSa1 Kal exer Trap’ adtis év 
TApaKaTasnKn [- - Snvaprja exatov. There follow the customary pro- 
visions for Gaia’s guarding the money and returning it on demand. 
At the end occurs the stipulatio: tiot: émnpatnoev “ApadSaBeiAn [Kal 
Tiot: @poAoynoev Faia. 

The text is headed by a reduced prescript, giving the date by the 
Roman consuls and the Roman calendar and by the Seleucid era 
and the Macedonian calendar, but not naming the Emperors. It is 
signed by a representative of the illiterate Gaia, and by three witnesses. 

The question as to whether Dura became a Roman colony in the 
third century, or not, has been somewhat debated. Unfortunately, 
the discovery from these two papyri that it did, does not give any 
indication when it acquired this status. Carcopino (cf. Syria, XIV [1933], 
Pp- 33) was undoubtedly right in maintaining that the inscription found 
in the third campaign, Rep. II, no. 149 (SEG VII, no. 332), does not 
show that Dura became a colony under Caracalla. The term applied 
to the citizens of the city, AUpnAiavoi “Avtoviviavoi Evportraio1, could 
be as well explained on the supposition that the city had become a 
municiprum. The title here used, Colonia Aurelia, could have been acquired 
as well under Alexander Severus (1. e. during his Persian campaign, 
about A. D. 232) as under Caracalla. The real or supposed references to 
Dura’s colonial status in inscriptions (Cumont, Fouilles, no. 50; Rep. V, 
no. 396) are ambiguous. 

12 (D. P. go).8* 26 x 26.5 cm. Found December 31, 1932, in Wall 
Street west of Block L7. A badly tattered and worm-eaten sheet of 
papyrus, now in two major fragments, containing a contract drawn 
in Dura, called as in no. 11 Colonia Aurelia, in A. D. 254. Thus 
it is the latest datable text found under the ramp built in support 
of the city wall. Apparently the contract was drawn in the record 
office. At the top of the sheet, written in the reverse direction from 
the text of the contract, is the same date and label as in no. 11. At 
the foot of the sheet are three signatures. Here and there in the text 
clauses can be recognized, but they are in every case but one insigni- 
ficant for determining the character of the document. In line 6, how- 
ever, it seems possible to read Kai &tradAayfivar T[A]s Trpos [&]AANAL[v 
Ko]ivoBimcew|s. The expression has, as far as | am aware, no pa- 

63 For the introduction of this ethnic in the third century cf. above on no. 8. 

64 Miinchener Beitrdge, XIX, pp. 398 f., no. 12. 
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rallels. The word koivoBiwois would be new. But if the reading is 
correct, it would seem to mark the contract definitely as a divorce. 

13 (D. P. 88). 9.59.5, 7-54 cm. Found January 22, 1933, 
in Wall Street west of Block L7, near Tower 18. Two fragments of 
a contract of sale, drawn at Dura during the Roman occupation in 
the third century. The upper one contains part of the penalty clause: 
Kal &troAvoeiv T[ Seivi Tv te &trJeiAngev tert Sitt[Afjv Kai étritipov.® 
The lower fragment contains the signatures of the seller and of three 
witnesses, each of the latter described as BouAeutns Aoupnvos.% 

14 (D. P. 75).8" 20x27 cm. Found January 22, 1933, in Wall 
Street west of Block L7, near Tower 18. A private letter, almost 
complete in outside dimensions, but with the ink on the recto so faded 
that it is difficult to read. The address on the verso is clear: étrido05 év 
Aoviex Mnvodiape “OpSovogatou eita ( ) BapoabBdSas otpa(Ttic- 
TNS?) aro *Avtioyeias. As a soldier’s letter, the document should be 
of some interest, and it is to be hoped that more may be recovered. 
All that has been read shows that it does not deal wholly with 
platitudes. In line 3 one may make out the verb éotpatevduny, 
and below the suggestive phrase, &SeApdv pou, ovSeis 5 EocwmS9n Ud 
T&v...., but the following noun has resisted all efforts. 


65 Cf. Mitteis, Chrest., no. 269, 16, etc. 
86 Cf. Za1Aos ZaBSoU PouAeuTis Aovpas, Rep. IV, no. 343, pp. 170 f. 
8? Miinchener Beitrége, XUX, p. 398, no. Io. 


XIII 
ARMS AND ARMOR 


I. TOWER 19 


Tower 19, the second north from the Main Gate, was one of the 
points along the desert front chosen by the besieging Persians for 
attack. It was mined! and fired; and but for the solidity of its construc- 
tion, the relative shallowness of the mine, and the supporting bulk 
of the agger, would have collapsed. As it was, its north wall settled 
more than two meters into the mine, leaving the tower standing 
though badly wrenched and shaken. It is to this circumstance that 
the objects recovered from the tower mainly owe their excellent 
preservation. The shock of the descent of the north wall brought 
down the timbers of the upper floors and roof, and the flames which 
attacked the upper portions of the fallen mass were unable to penetrate 
to the bottom. Thus the half-burnt layers of timbers, reed matting, 
earth, and stones topped by a stratum of ash and cinders formed an 
excellent protection for the objects stored in the bottom of the tower. 

All the pieces discussed in the following pages had evidently been 
stored there. They were found below the timbers and debris from 
the upper floors in more or less the following order: Housing III; 
Housing I; Housing II with cuzsses I and II; arrow shafts and heads; 
shield. The last would appear to have lain on the floor or very close 
to it. The others were perhaps hung on the walls or placed on shelves. 
Amid the mass of timbers above was found a door.? 

There is one consideration which goes far toward explaining the 
presence of this somewhat miscellaneous collection of arms in the 
tower. Each is in some minor respect imperfect. Housing I lacks one 
tie-point and part of its leather skirting. Housing II also lacks a tie- 
point. Both showed minor damage to their scale work obviously not 
the work of time. Housing III, whose higher position left it much 
less perfectly preserved, had been pierced by a ballista quarrel. Both 
cuisses were wanting tie-points and II had been damaged at one 
corner. The umbo of the shield was missing. Granted the exceptional 
preservation of all the pieces save Housing III, these are casual 
imperfections which cannot have occurred in the natural process of 


1 Cf. above, pp. 188 ff. 
2 Cf. above, pp. 261 ff. 
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time. Their meaning is clear when we consider the entire collection 
as defective pieces of the garrison’s defensive armor laid up in the 
tower awaiting repair. The arrows more probably were part of the 
ammunition assigned to the tower. All three reed shafts had been 
burnt, and the great preponderence of quarrel heads over shafts 
suggest that what remains fell through from the debris of the upper 
floors after having been subjected to the flames. 


II. HORSE ARMOR 
A. Housing I (Pls. XXI, left; XXII, 2 and 3). 


The housing of bronze scale armor is in exceptional preservation, 
the scales very little patinated, the cloth and leather almost intact. 
It consists of two side pieces fastened together by a strip of leather 
down the center, and a tail-piece attached to one end of the same 
strip. When laid flat it is almost perfectly rectangular, 1.22 m. long 
and 1.69 m. wide. In the middle of the forward end it is cut slightly 
back over a width of 0.70 m. where it passed over the horse’s withers. 
Back 0.12 from this edge is an ovoid hole 0.37 m. long and 0.68 m. 
wide, its long axis perpendicular to the median line, exposing the 
shabrack. Each half, except where it is interrupted by this hole, 
consists of thirty or thirty one strips of thin bronze scales sewn on 
a doubled backing of coarse linen cloth. The scales, averaging 0.035 m. 
long by 0.025 m. wide with rounded lower corners, are pierced with 
eight holes each, two on either side and four, disposed in a square, at 
the top. They are linked together horizontally, each overlapping the 
next, by loops of bronze wire passed through the side holes. The strips 
are sewn to the backing by a cross stitch of heavy linen thread through 
the upper holes in such a way that each strip overlaps the one beneath 
it and covers its stitching. Each of the scales of the top strip on either 
side is punched with a large hole through which pass the rawhide 
thongs which lace it to the central stripping. This stripping, the 
front segment 0.22 m. wide, the rear 0.14 m., consists of a double 
thickness of red-dyed leather. The end of the ensemble and the 
circumference of the saddle-hole are finished off with a leather edging 
consisting of a strip of red-dyed leather 0.04—0.05 m. wide folded 
over the edge scales and laced with rawhide thongs through holes 
punched in the scales. The bottom edges were originally finished 
with a band of red leather skirting 0.085 m. wide sewn to the cloth 
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backing with the same sort of thread as was used for the scales. The 
ends of the skirting were finished by a continuation of the end edging. 
Two considerable fragments of this skirting remain at the rear corners, 
a smaller fragment at the right front corner. At the left front corner, 
the continuation of the edging remains, though the skirting which 
it bound has disappeared. 

The garde-queue is roughly triangular in shape, 0.26 m. long and 
0.20 m. at its widest point. It is composed of eleven rows of scales 
linked horizontally and sewn on the same cloth backing as the rest 
of the housing. Its edges are bound with the same sort of leather 
edging. It is attached to the body by a loop of leather 0.055 m. wide 
passed through a slit in its own edging and laced to that of the body 
with a rawhide thong. 

At 0.16 m. and 0.09 m. respectively from the front edge and 0.27 m. 
from the bottom on either side, are two red leather laces, the right 
one 0.27 m. long, the left 0.145 m. Neither is preserved to its full 
length. They are simply thrust through the cloth backing and held 
fast by a knot at the end. One of an identical pair of laces remains 
left 0.035 m. from the rear edge and 0.335 m. from the bottom on the 
side. It is 0.135 m. long. No trace remains of its mate on the right. 

At the center of the rear edge of the shabrack hole a length of rawhide 
lace is looped through the central leather strip. Its ends are braided 
together by being passed through slits in each other for about 0.03 m. 
above the loop, and they continue free for 0.14—0.18 m. more. In the 
loop is threaded flat a flat brass ring 0.033 m. in diameter. 

On either side of the loop and ring, 0.28 m. along the edge of the 
saddle-hole, is a larger loop of rawhide 0.12—0.13 m. in diameter 
braided in the same fashion. The ends are tied through holes punched 
in the adjacent scales. 

Through the central leather strip 0.22 m. from the rear edge is 
looped another length of rawhide lace. The two ends, each originally 
0.32 m. long, are first threaded through a hole in the center of a round 
wooden button, 0.057 m. in diameter, and then through two slits 
in a second transverse length of rawhide, originally 0.70 m. long. 

Fragments of accessories (IA) to Housing I include: 

1. Several hundred scales, separate, or linked in strips of from 
two to eighteen, of the same format as those of the housing (average 
0.025 m. X 0.035 m.). 

2. Fragments of top and side edging of red leather laced to adjacent 
scales with rawhide laces. 
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3. Fragment of red leather skirting with part of cloth backing 
adhering. The edge of the skirting is indented in a series of triangular 
poins. 

4. An important fragment of scales and backing showing an angle 
of about 30° made by the horizontal scale strips. 


B. Housing II (Pls. XXI, right; XXIH, 1). 


The housing of iron scale armor is somewhat less well preserved 
than I, but nearly intact. It is made all in one piece, strengthened 
by a strip of leather down the center, from which the strips of scale 
overlap downward on either side. Laid out, it is very nearly rectan- 
gular, 1.48 m. long and 1.10 m. wide. At the two front corners, 
however, it is produced 0.30 m. in two curving extensions 0.16 m. 
wide, designed to meet across the horse’s breast. The rear edge is 
rounded off so that the rear corners are 0.18 m. back of the center. 
The ovoid shabrack-hole, 0.28 m. from the front edge, is 0.61 m. 
long, and 0.38 m. wide, with its long axis in the median line of the 
housing. Thescales, averaging 0.06 m. long by 0.045 m. wide by 0.004.m. 
thick, are rounded at the bottom and pierced with eight holes each, 
two small ones at either side and four larger ones in a square at the 
top. They are linked together by staples of bronze wire through the 
side holes,? and sewn in nineteen overlapping rows on each side of 
the center strip, to a single thickness of coarse cloth resembling 
burlap. The sewing is done with fine rawhide laces with a regular 
over-one-under-one stitch. 

The center stripping, each segment of it 0.15 m. wide, is of heavy, 
untanned, uncolored leather. It is laced to the adjacent scales on 
either side with rawhide laces. As in I, both ends of the housing 
and the shabrack-hole are finished with fine red leather edgings 
folded over the edges of the scales and laced to them. The same laces 
along the rear edge attach two triangular flaps of the same untanned 
leather as the center strip, 0.18 m. wide at their ends, which take 
up the rounding off of the rear edge. The bottom edges have a skirting of 


3 The scales and staples are technically analyzed by John W. Higgins of the 
Worcester Pressed Steel Co., Worcester, Mass., as follows: The iron plates are 
hammered uniformly thin, anealed soft with a slight blue scale and no indication 
of burning, work-hardening, brittleness, or bad lamination. The marks are still on 
the plates, as though they were polished yesterday, and scarcely any rust. The 
wire staples are sheared or forged, not die drawn. 
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red leather, similar to that of Housing I, 0.05 m. wide, sewn with 
coarse thread to the cloth backing. 

The triangular garde-queue, 0.215 m. on a side, is crudely made of 
four unevenly overlapping rows of scales laced to a backing of un- 
tanned leather with rawhide laces. This backing itself was first bound 
with a red leather edging; then backing and scales were rebound 
with one of untanned leather, which passed under the edges of the 
two bottom rows of scales. 

The remnant of a tie-lace remains thrust through the pierced top 
corner scale of the right front extension. 

Fragments of accessories (IIA) to Housing II, include: 

1. One hundred or more scales, separate, or linked in strips of 
from two to eight of the same format as those of the housing (average 
0.06 m. X 0.045 m.). 

2. Fragments of two lower pahiaide corners, scales on backing, red 
leather side edging, and indented bottom skirting. 


C. Housing III. 


Housing III consists of scales whose backing and leather work have 
wholly disintegrated. They average 0.04 m. long and 0.025 m. wide, 
rounded at the bottom, and are linked with bronze wire in strips of 
from two to forty. All have the normal two holes on either side, but the 
majority have a single large hole at the top and were evidently laced 
to their backing with rawhide. A few have four holes arranged in 
a square at the top for thread stitching. 

All that can be determined from the position in which the scales 
lay when excavated was that they originally made up a housing 
similar to I and II. At a rough estimate there were two thousand 
or more individual scales. 

Fragments of an accessory to Housing III, or to another housing 
which may have perished, include: 

1. A hundred or more scales, separate, or linked in strips of from 
two to ten, of small format. They average 0.03 m. long and 0.015 m. 
wide, have the lower corners bevelled off, and are pierced with six 
holes each, two on either side and two at the top. 

2. Two large fragments of an upper edge, with scales, backing, and 
red leather edging laced on with rawhide like the edging of the other 
housings and accessories. One of the fragments shows an obtuse upper 
corner of about 45°. 
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D. Sketch of the History of Horse Armor. 


Horse armor first appears in historical documents as a system of 
separate pieces of metal scale armor designed to protect certain parts 
of the horse. The horses of the picked cuirassiers of Cyrus the Younger 
at Cunaxa wear chamfrons (tpopetwTribdia), poitrels (TpooTepvidia), 
and a covering for the withers and shoulders (tapaynpidiov).* Prior 
to this we know only the poitrels (Sa@pakes) of the Massagetian horse 
of Herodotus’ day.® Horse armor itself was probably of Central Asian 
origin originally carried out in scales of cuir-bouilli or horn. In this 
stage it reached China in Confucian and pre-Confucian times.® It was 
adopted in Achaemenid armies during the fifth or early fourth centu- 
ries’ 

There is, unfortunately, practically no material for a reconstruction 
of the horse armor of this or of the ensuing period of its development 
in the hands of the Parthian and Hellenistic monarchs.® Passages like 
Sallust apud Serv. in Aen., XI, 771 (““Equis paria operimenta erant 
quae linteo ferreis laminis in modum plumae adnexuerant’’), and 


4 Xenophon, Anabasis, I, 8, 6—7; Cyropaedia, VI, 4, 1; VII, 1, 2; and De Re 
Equestri, XII, 8. Cf. Daremberg-Saglio, art. Cataphractarius; Rostovtzeff, Ancient 
Decorative Wall Painting in South Russia, pp. 328 ff., 337 ff.; Tarn, Hellenistic Military 
and Naval Developments, pp. 73 f.; Rostovtzeff, Rep. IV, pp. 218 f. Scythian horses: 
Rostovtzeff, Skythien und der Bosporus (1931), Index, s. v. Stirnstiicke und Pferdeschmuck, 
and esp. p. 299 and the trpoyetwtridia and trpootepvidia of the Scythian chargers 
of the fourth century B. C. 

5 Herodotus, I, 215. 

6 Laufer, ‘Chinese Clay Figures,” Field Mus. of Nat. Hist. Pub., Anthropological 
Series, XIII (1914), pp. 306 f. For date of Shi-king, see J. Legge, Chinese Classics, IV 
(London, 1871), Prolegomena. Cf. Tarn, of. cit., p. 73, and Pausanias, I, 21, 4—6, 
Though generally superseded by bronze and iron, both cuir-bouilli and horn were 
used sporadically into the Byzantine period. Cf. e. g., Tacitus, Hist., I, 79; Arrian, 
Tactica, 4; Ammian. Marcell., XXIV, 6, 8; Leo, Tactica, V, 4; VI, 31. 

? Bardings do not figure in the catalogues of armor in Avestan literature, nor 
in Herodotus’ description of the arms of the horse of Xerxes (A. V. W. Jackson, 
“Ancient Persian Armor,” Classical Studies in Honor of H. Drisler [New York, 
1894], pp. 102—106; Herod., VII, 61, 84), yet they had been long enough known 
to the Greeks by Xenophon’s day for them to have acquired a technical terminology, 
€. g., TpOvEeTWTTISia, TreCoTEpVidia, TrapaTrAcupIBic. 

8 The horses of the Sarmatian cataphracts represented in the tombs of South 
Russia are not barded, nor do the numerous detached scales found in the tombs 
permit the reconstruction of a single piece of horse armor. Rostovtzeff, Anc. Dec. 
Wall Paint. in So. Russia, pls. 64, 78, 79, 84, 88; Scythien und der Bosporus, II, passim, 
Index, s.v. Panzer and reff. The cataphract horses of Tac., Hist., 1,79, do not appar- 
ently wear armor. 
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Plutarch, Crassus, XXIV (oi 9’ fron Katatreppayyévolr YaAKois Kal 
o1Snpois oxeTraopaov) tell us only that the barded horses who fought 
Lucullus and Crassus still had scale housings, some of them of iron. 
Amid the arms figured on the balustrade of the Athena Polias Temple 
at Pergamon® is a chamfron, beautifully moulded to the horse’s face, 
with a transverse. crest, very like a fifteenth century piece. 

Though briefly discussed by Aelian,!° cataphracts are not attested in 
inscriptions among the auxilia of the Roman army until the time of 
Hadrian.4' The contemporary Sarmatian cataphracts of Trajan’s 
column” are interesting only as curiosities. They are evidently the 
sculptor’s interpretation of something heard or read (such as the 
original of such rhetoric as Ammian. Marcell., XVI, 10, 8, or Julian, 
Or. in Const., I, 37 ff.), answering to nothing ever actually worn. 
Horse and man are sheathed from head to foot, each in a single 
tight-fitting, unbroken covering of scales. It is hardly necessary to 
observe that in such armor, granting that it could have been worn 
or even manufactured, movement for the horse would have been 
extremely difficult, if not impossible. Arrian,! moreover, describes the 
cataphract horses of 137 A. D. as armored with chamfron and housing 
of scales (tapatrAcupidia 14 Kai TrpopeToTridia... podisaTa). 

A passage in Heliodorus } pictures the early third century cata- 
phract in considerable detail. The horse “is armored like its rider. 
On its legs are strapped estivals (kvnutdes) 16 and its head is comple- 
tely covered by a chamfron (toeopetwtridiov). From its back to its 
belly on either side hangs a housing of iron mail (oKétraopa o157- 
pdoTtAoKov) which both protects it, and by its looseness does not hinder 


9 Altertiimer von Pergamon, II (1885), pl. 43; Text, pp. 103 f. 

4S *Tactica;e I, 0.1; 

1 CIL XI 5632: Ala Gallorum et Pannoniorum Catafractata. 

12 C. Cichorius, Die Reliefs der Trajanssdule (Berlin, 1896—1900), scenes XXXI, 
XXXVII; K. Lehmann-Hartleben, Die Trajanssdéule (Berlin, 1926), pls. 17, 20. 

18 Tactica, 4. 

14 TlapatrAeupidia is a word used in Xen., Cyrop., V1, 4, 1 to describe the bardings 
of chariot horses, and denotes something hanging along the horse’s sides in distinction 
to separate poitrels and shoulder-pieces. 

15 Aethiopica, IX, 15. 

16 Kynuis is best taken to mean a covering of felt or leather for the canons, like 
the boot of a modern horse. A metal leg covering would be likely to injure the 
horse, and in any case would hinder his going. In the full mediaeval development 
of horse armor estivals only occur as a rare curiosity, and then only for parade. 
Cf. C. Ffoulkes, Armour and Weapons (Oxford, 1909), p. 91; C. Ashdown, Armour 
and Weapons in the Middle Ages (London, 1925), p. 199. 
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its course.’’ The horseman’s great lance, “‘is thrust straight forward, 
and its fore-part is lashed to the horse’s neck. Its butt is slung in 
a noose at the croup.”?” This description is illustrated and amplified 
by a contemporary representation, a graffito of a charging cataphract 
from Dura.!® The horse armor as depicted consists of a plumed 
chamfron of metal or cuir-bouilli, and a complete trapper of scale 
covering the animal from head to quarters and hanging down on 
the sides to the hocks and knees. It appears to be open front and back 
to allow free action for the horse’s legs. The impracticability of such 
barding is at once apparent. The full weight of the housing on the 
horse’s neck would have pulled the head down and made movement 
next to impossible. Taking into consideration the necessarily per- 
functory nature of the drawing we must conceive of the complete 
barding as composed of a scale trapper covering the croup, quarters, 
sides, withers, and shoulders, and a separate scale crinet (Tep1tpayxAlov) 
laced all around the neck. Such trepitpaynAia are mentioned by 
Byzantine military writers,!® and are represented on the Sassanian 
relief of Naksch-i-Rustem and Taq-i-Bustan.”° It is worth noting 
that there is no trace of fastenings for the lance which the rider 
manoeuvers with his right hand while his left holds the reins.*4 
Literary and archaeological data, then, continue to show the typical 
complete barding of the third century as made up of: a trapper (tTra- 
pattAeupidiov) of scale armor or mail for the horse’s body; a crinet 
(TrepitpaxnAiov) of scale armor or mail for the neck; and a chamfron 
(1reopetoTridiov) of plate or cuzr-bouill: for the head.?? In later Roman, 


” This is the only way for an armed rider without saddle or stirrups to use 
the lance as a shock weapon. It is tempting to think of the ancient cataphract in 
terms of the mediaeval knight, but in the absence of saddle and stirrups, stability 
is in inverse proportion to the weight of the armor. The first shock would have 
unsteated the rider, and in fact the contus, weilded with one hand, was always 
used as a prodding or thrusting weapon. Cf. Plut., Crassus, XXIV, XXV, XXVII; 
the Dura graffito discussed below; Rep. IV, pls. XVII, XVIII, and R. Lefebvre des 
Noéttes, L’Attelage, le Cheval de Selle a travers les Ages (1931), pp. 228 f. 

ee Repely, pp.°s16-0., phy xx, 2. 

19 Urbicius, Tactica, I, 2, 3; Mauricius, Strategicon, I, 2; Leo, Tactica, V, 4. 

20 E. Flandin, P. Coste, Voyage en Perse, 1V (Paris, 1843—54), pl. 183. Cf. Sarre, 
Kunst, pls. 82, 85; Herzfeld, Am Tor von Asien, pls. XXIII, XXIV. 

"1 Heliodorus, IX, 15: Tt péev Se€iav Kdvto peizov Adyyns StrAizer, Thy Acidv 
Sé eis TOV KaAIVOV GoXOAEi. 

22 The only other contemporary representation of a barded horse, the relief 
of the combat of Ardashir I and Ardavan at Firouzabad (Herzfeld, Rev. des Arts 
Astatiques, V [1928], pp. 131 f., pl. XXXVI; Flandin-Coste, op. cit., I, pl. 43), 
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Byzantine, and Sassanian times the horse’ accoutrement was modified 
in the direction of greater lightness to secure greater mobility. Metal 
bardings were either restricted to the forepart of the horse or replaced 
by housings of felt (kevtoUKAov) or leather. The former modification 
is illustrated by the relief of Khusrau II at Taq-i-Bustan. The charger’s 
forequarters are covered by a poztrel of scale ornamented with tassels 
and reaching to the knees, its neck by a separate scale TrepitpaynAlov, 
and its head by a chamfron covering front and cheeks. This barding 
obtains also for a badly damaged relief of a combat of earlier date 
at Naksch-i-Rustem.*® The same state of affairs is reflected in the 
Byzantine tacticlians who in enumerating the pieces of a horse’s 
armor, name chamfrons (teopetwTridia), crinets (TrepitpoynAia), and 
poitrels (oTNSap1a or oTNSioTHpIa), never the old trapatrAcupidia.%4 
The alternative is figured on another relief from Naksch-i-Rustem, 
of the time of Bahram II, where the horses are protected by tightly 
laced housings of leather or stuff.2° Ammianus records the leather 
bardings of the cataphracts of his day,?* and Urbicius and Leo recom- 
mend that housings be made, if not of metal scale, of felt or leather.”” 

The gap between this stage and the oriental horse armor of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries seems at present unbridgeable. The 
miniatures of the Timurids and Safavids show us a fully developed 
system of bardings completely armoring the horse and made up of 
many specialized pieces of scale armor.** Usually they are six: cham/fron, 
crinet, poitrel, crupper, flanchards, and garde-queue, to use the western termi- 
nology. This type of armor is typical for the Ming period in China,” 
though as late as the T’ang we find the Chinese warhorse barded 


cannot be used as evidence except in the most general way. Nothing is shown of 
the nature of the housings to which the tassels and blazons represented applied. 
Its general form, however, would seem to be the same as that of the barding of 
the Dura graffito. 

23 The details are best seen on the engraving of Flandin-Coste, of. cit., II, pl. 8, 
and IV, pl. 183; cf. Sarre, Kunst, pp. 43 ff., pl. 83; Herzfeld, Am Tor von Asien, pls. 
XXIII, XXIV. 

24 Urbicius, Tactica, I, 2, 3; Mauricius, Strategicon, I, 2; Leo, Tactica, V, 4; 
VI, 82 V1,240, 

25 Flandin-Coste, op. cit., IV, pl. 184. Cf. Sarre, op. cit., pl. 82. 

26 XXIV, 6, 8. 

7 Cf. n. 24. 

28 E. Kiithnel, Miniaturmaleret im islamischen Orient (Berlin, 1922), pls. 35, 37; 
43, 49, 50; E. Blochet, Musulman Painting, XIIth—XVIIth Century (London, 1929), 
pls. LXXIV, XCIV, CXXV, CXXVIII, CXXXI. 

29 Laufer, op. cit., p. 312, figs. 52, 53, 54. 
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with the old style trapper.*° Perhaps the later development is due to 
the Mongols.*4 

Our pieces of horse armor are, from the circumstances of their 
discovery, to be dated to the middle of the third Christian century. 
The foregoing discussion will have made it at once evident that the 
two principal pieces, Housings I and II, are the trappers (tra- 
pattAeupibdia) of the typical third century complete barding. The di- 
mensions indicate that they were designed for horses of essentially 
the same build though of somewhat different size. Both descended far 
enough on the sides of a small and stocky modern horse to cover the 
shoulder to the upper forearm and the haunch to the gaskin (pl. XXII, 
3). Housing I, which is 0.24 m. shorter than II, fits an animal smaller 
and more compact in body. Housing II, although for length it goes 
well upon a short modern horse, sits so loosely, particularly in the 
forepart, as to presuppose in the horse for which it was intended 
a much greater comparative development of barrel, shoulders, breast, 
and neck. We may picture the horses that originally carried them 
both as small in comparison with the mediaeval and modern charger, 
stocky, short-legged, compact and heavy of body, with powerful 
forequarters and neck. Such, in fact, is the heavy horse type of the 
Dura graffiti and paintings, the horse best exemplified by the Sassanian 
reliefs and Chinese sculptures.®? 

Housing ITI, of which we posses only the elements, was undoubtedly 
a trapper, similar to I and II. It is impossible, unfortunately, to re- 
construct anything of its exact form. 

We have seen that the crinet (TrepitpaynAiov) was an essential part 
of the complete third century barding. It is probably as trepitpayjAia 
that we are to reconstruct accessories IA and IIA, though it is difficult 
to assign a place to their indented leather borders. Their actual state 
is too fragmentary for further definition. It is notable that IA shows 
the same obtuse angle in the scale-work as IV, which is certainly 
from a similar piece. While trapper II provides for the protection of 
the horse’s breast and shoulders, trapper I leaves them exposed. It 
is, therefore, probable that I was furnished with some sort of poztrel, 

30 Jbid., p. 308, fig. 51. 

31 Carpini, ed. Pullé, Studi Italiani di Filologia Indo-Iranica, IX (1913), p. 87; 
cf. Laufer, of. cit., p. 306. 

32 Rep. IV, p. 221, pls. XVII, XVIII, XXII; Sarre, Kunst, pls. 70, 71, 73, 74, 
75, 78, 79, 82, 83, 85; E. Chavannes, Sculpture sur Pierre en Chine aux Temps des deux 
Dynasties Han (Paris, 1893), pls. 10, 11, 14, 16, 17, 20, 30. Cf. Tarn, of. cit., pp. 77 f., 
157 ff. 
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either as a’separate piece or as a downward extension of the trep1- 
tpaxnAiov. The forward laces on either side would have served to 
attach it to the trapper. The rear laces were, undoubtedly, knotted 
beneath the tail to keep the trapper from working up over the flanks. 

The precise purpose of the four rawhide attachments of I is problem- 
atical.33 The loops on the right and left sides of the back of the 
saddle hole may have served to attach the quiver and sword respecti- 
vely. The quiver of the Parthian and Sassanian horseman normally 
hung at the right side and in about this position, the sword at the 
left. The sword, it is true, is usually represented as swinging from 
a belt about the warrior’s waist.*4 The arrangement of thongs with 
a wooden button on the rear central strip is possibly the Bodyos of 
Heliodorus by which the butt of the cataphract’s lance was attached. 
The two free ends of the loop with the brass ring at the center of the 
rear edge of the seat-hole suggest only attachments for the great 
tassels so typical of Sassanian harness.®°> The lanyards by which they 
are suspended in the reliefs appear to originate in just this position. 
It is not at all impossible that actual Parthian or Persian auxiliaries, 
or merely units armored after the Sassanian manner, should have 
brought this ornament into the Roman army.*® In Sassanian usage 
it seems to have been in some sense an insignia of rank. Perhaps its 
presence on the lighter, more elegant trapper I, denotes the panoply 
of an officer, as contrasted with its absence on the stouter, heavier, 
but less decorative trapper II. Shabracks were not unknown to the 
late Scythians or early Sarmatians in South Russia. Remains of 
a saddle were, for example, found in the tumulus of Alexandropol.*” 
The Sarmatians and the nomads of Central Asia in general in early 
imperial times used peculiar shabracks which consisted of two pillows 
fastened to the body of the horse by leather straps. An excellently pre- 
served shabrack of this type was found recently in a Sarmatian (?) 
grave in the Altai (near Shibé and Pazuruck).** 


33 The Byzantine military writers, Urbicius, Tactica, I, 2, 4; Mauricius, Strategicon, I, 2; 
Leo, Tactica, VI, 8, describe as appended to the saddle, a rawhide lasso (Awpdaoxkov), 
hobbles (1reSikA&), and a saddle bag with three or four days rations (oeAAoTrovyyiov). 

34 On the peculiar manner of wearing the sword of the Sarmatians taken over 
by the Sassanians and probably by the Parthians, cf. Rostovtzeff, Skythien und der 
Bosporus, p. 213, n. 1; Recueil Th. Ouspenskij (1930), pp. 337 ff. 

85 For a discussion of these tassels, see Herzfeld, Am Tor von Asien, pp. 87, 159. 

86 Cf. the many units of Equites Persae or Partht Clibanari or the like in the Notttza. 

37 Rostovtzeff, Skythien und der Bosporus, p. 382. 
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III. CUISSES 


I. A cuisse of cuir-bouilli scales (pl. XXIII, left) of leg-of-mutton 
shape, 0.77 m. long, 0.60 m. at its widest point near the top, and 
0.27 m. wide at the bottom. It is composed of fourteen rows of stout, 
rectangular leather scales, which average 0.07 m. long, 0.045 m. 
wide, and 0.004 m. thick. A single larger scale 0.09 m. wide projects 
downward from the bottom. All are fastened together without backing 
by a system of horizontal rawhide thongs and vertical red leather 
laces. This system has the peculiarity that, in contrast to normal 
practice in ancient and mediaeval oriental scale armor, the scales 
overlap upwards. Each scale, originally painted or varnished red, has 
three round holes in either side near the top and a horizontal slot 
in the center near the top. The continuous vertical red leather laces, 
passing down in the outside of the cuzsse are doubled through the central 
slots in each successive row of scales to form a loop on the inside. The 
rawhide thongs on the inside of the cuzsse overlap the scales horizontally, 
passing forward through the two central of the three edge holes of the 
overlapped scales, back through two of the side holes, over, forward 
again through the other pair of side holes, and back through the 
center hole again. Between the combinations of holes they are laced 
through the loops formed by the vertical laces. The seven bottom 
rows of scales are held more tightly overlapped by an additional 
under-and-under rawhide lacing through the two holes pierced on 
either side of each scale near the bottom. 

The top, bottom, and rear edges are finished with a binding of red 
leather folded over the edges of the scales and laced on, in part, with 
rawhide laces, in part with stout hemp cord. The latter probably 
represents a repair. There is no trace of binding on the front edge. 

Seven of the vertical red leather laces are carried over from 0.12 m. 
to 0.20 m. at the top, two at each side and three in the middle, to 
serve as points for the attachment of the cuisse. One rawhide point 
0.16 m. long remains knotted through the back edge scale of the 
third row from the bottom. On the analogy of cuzsse II (below, 
Pp. 451) we must suppose that originally there were at.least two points 
along the front edge, and another higher up along the back edge. 
As in II, these side points served to tie the cuisse firmly to the thigh. 

II. (Pl. XXIII, right). A second cuisse of cuir-bouilli scales, of the 
same leg-of-mutton shape, 0.61 m. long, 0.48 m. wide at the top, and 
0.21 m. wide at the bottom. It is made up of twelve rows of rectangular 
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leather scales, slightly rounded at the ends, which average 0.06 m. 
long, 0.045 m. wide, and 0.0035 m. thick. The left half of the top row, 
and the front edge scales of the top five rows are missing. The scales, 
which were painted black and, like those of number I, overlap 
upward, are fastened together without backing by a system of rawhide 
and red leather laces. Each scale has two round holes in either side 
near the top and a horizontal slot in the center near the top. As in I, 
continuous vertical red leather laces pass down the outside of the cuisse 
to be doubled through the central slots in each successive row of scales, 
forming loops on the inside. Through the loops of each row is passed 
a continuous horizontal rawhide lace. In addition the scales are secured 
horizontally by an under-and-under lacing of red leather through the 
holes in the side of each scale. The scales of the bottom row are pulled 
more tightly together by the rawhide lace, rounding to fit the knee. 

The top, bottom, and rear edges are finished with a binding of 
red leather, folded over the edges of the scales and laced on with 
red leather lacing through holes punched in the scales. Five red 
leather points remain knotted through the edge scales: one at either 
lower corner, 0.10 m. and 0.30 m. long respectively; one toward the 
right end of the top, 0.31 m. long; two, each 0.40 m. long, in the 
upper half of the rear edge. Three points have probably been lost 
with the missing top and front edge scales: one in the left half of the 
top, and two in the upper half of the front edge, corresponding to 
the two of the rear edge. The function of the points is clear — those 
of the upper edge to attach the cuisse to the rest of the harness; those 
of the sides to tie it firmly to the thigh. 

In the Roman world of the third century two types of cataphract 
body armor may be distinguished. One, which was destined later 
to usurp the field completely, consisted of a sleeved mail or scale 
hauberk, probably of eastern, Iranian, origin, descending to the 
knees. With it were often worn stout boots to the knee. The other, 
a development of the early mounted hoplite’s equipment, consisted 
essentially of a sleeveless mail jack or scale jazeran, reaching to the 
waist or a little below it, combined with various separate coverings 
for the exposed limbs. One of these coverings was the cuisse (Trapayunpt- 
Siov) mentioned by Arrian, and by Leo in his comparison of the 
harness of his day with that of former times.*® 

39 Arrian, Tactica, 4; Leo, Tactica, VI, 31. The absence of such leg coverings 


seriously prejudiced the cataphracts’ effectiveness. Cf. Plutarch, Lucullus, XXVIII. 
The commonest represented type of covering for both legs and arms is a semi- 
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The scale trapaynpisiov is represented as worn by the clibanarius 
of the Dura graffito (Rep. IV, pl. XXII, 2) and by the horseman 
of a terracotta plaque in the British Museum (published in Rep. IV, 
pl. XXII, 1). In the former it corresponds exactly to the actual 
examples I and II, covering the outside of the thigh to the knee, 
and meeting the corselet at the waist. The inside of the thigh was left 
uncovered so as not to prejudice the rider’s grip on his saddleless 
mount. In the plaque the cuisse appears to descend to the foot, though 
this may merely be due to the rough modelling and small scale. 

It is difficult to determine whether the scales of the cuisse in the 
graffito overlap upward or downward. The upward overlap is a cha- 
racteristic of North Indian and Central Asiatic scale armor.*® In the 
Lokapala figures of the Tun Huang paintings the scales of the skirt or 
“‘taces”” regularly overlap upward, while those of the corselet overlap 
downward, answering to the conditions of wear on horseback.*! Cuzr- 
bouillt scales found in East Turkestan appear to have belonged to 
upward overlapping pieces.*? Cuzr-bouilli and horn, used in place of 
the less accessible metals by ancient and modern pastoral peoples, * 
recommended themselves to the Roman world by their cheapness, 
lightness, and flexibility and were constantly in use.*4 


flexible, puttee-like wrapping or piece of overlapping rings, probably of cuir-bouilli. 
Flandin-Coste, op. cit., I, pl. 43; IV, pls. 183—184; Sarre, Kunst, pls. 82,83; Herzfeld, 
Rev. des Arts Asiatiques, V (1928), pl. XXXVI. Such pieces are represented separately 
on the reliefs from the balustrades of the Athena Polias precinct at Pergamon 
(Altertiimer von Pergamon, II, pp. 109 ff.; pls. 43, 46, 47) and amid the Insignia viri 
allustris magistri officiorum in the Notitia (Or. XI, Oc. IX). The yeip of Xenophon 
(De Re Equestri, XII, 5) is probably the same device. The lower legs and arms of 
the Dura clibanarius (Rep. IV, pl. XXII, 2) are covered with it. Note that a sort of 
knee guard of thin overlapping iron plates was found in two graves of South Russia 
of the Scythian period (Rostovtzeff, Skythien und der Bosporus, p. 463; cf. Reinach, 
Antiquités du Bosph. Cimmerien [Paris, 1892], pl. XXVIII, 9). 

40 A. Foucher, L’ Art gréco-bouddhique du Gandhéra, I (Paris, 1905), p. 405, fig. 202; 
M. A. Stein, Ancient Khotan (Oxford, 1907), addenda I, p. 252; II, pl. II; A. von le 
Coq, Bilderatlas zur Kunst und Kulturgeschichte Muittelasiens (Berlin, 1925), pp. 11 ff., 
figs. 46, 51, 56, 57, 61—62. 

41M. A. Stein, Serindia (Oxford, 1921), IV, pls. LXXXIV—V. A lance or 
arrow glances from the upward overlapping scales of the rider’s raised upper leg, 
but catches in downward overlapping scales. This principle is strictly observed in 
the laminated cuissards and “‘lobster tails” of the late Middle Ages and Renaissance. 

42 Stein, Serindia, I, pp. 463—5; IV, pl. L. 

4 Cf. e. g., Pausanias, I, 21, 4—6; Ammian. Marcell., XVII, 12, 1; and above, 
Pp. 444, n. 6; Rostovtzeff, Skythien und der Bosporus, pp. 462, 464, 564. 

a6 CL Vepetiusal V5 <9. 
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IV. ARROWS 
A. Reed Arrows (Pl. XXIV, 1). 


1. Posterior end of reed or cane arrow, 0.275 m. long. The cane 
stele, without taper in either direction, is 0.01 m. in diameter. The 
nock is cut 0.0095 m. deep at the joint where the cane is solid, 
the tips of its sides rounded off. The end was first whipped with 
shredded sinew soaked in glue for 0.025 m. The cut was made with 
the whipping in place and dry, leaving the sides and base of the 
nock strengthened to resist the bowstring. The arrow is fletched with 
three long (0.155 m.), low (0.011 m.), slightly ballooned vanes, in 
the traditional positions: a cock feather at right angles to the nock 
and the two hen feathers 120° to either side of it. The appropriate 
length of shaft was first sized with glue, and the feathers then glued 
on over the serving about the nock. Since the vanes extend to the 
base of the nock leaving no purchase for a finger grip, it is clear 
that the arrow was shot with a thumb ring.* The stele below the 
feathering is varnished. A broad red crest band encircles the middle 
of the feathered area. 

2. Similarly fashioned posterior end of reed cane arrow, 0.215 m. 
long and o.o1 m. in diameter. The nock is 0.008 m. deep; its serving 
0.02 m. The vanes, badly sprangled and partly gone, are 0.143 m. 
long. The sides of the nock are painted in red circles, the heel of the 
shaft with a black and red band. There is a narrow black band at the 
base of the feathering with three red dots between the vanes just 
above it — all probably serving as a crest for identification; in other 
respects identical to 1. 

3. Similarly fashioned posterior end of reed or cane arrow, 0.21 m. 
long and 0.0095 m. in diameter. The nock is 0.011 m. deep; its serving 
0.03 m. The vanes, which have disappeared leaving only the marks 
of their attachment, were 0.15 m. long. The crest consists of: white 
bordered red circles on the sides of the nock, a black and a red band 
about the heel of the shaft, red dots between the vanes at their base. 
In other respects identical to 2. 

A reed or cane stele cannot take a socketed pile; it presupposes 
a head with a tang to be thrust into the end of the shaft and secured 
by a serving of thread of sinew. To make possible the use of a socketed 


45 See Rep. II, pp. 73 f. for a thumb ring from Dura. 
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pile, the shaft must be footed with wood. Though the majority of the 
arrow heads found at Dura are of the tanged variety, many socketed 
ones were found along with them. Two wooden footings of the kind 
by which they were affixed were found with the shafts described 
above. One preserved intact is 0.175°m. long. At its widest point, 
0.118 m. from the upper end, it is 0.011 m. in diameter. Below this 
point it is cut sharply back and forms a thin tapering dowel 0.055 m. 
long and 0.002 m. in diameter at the lower end to be thrust into 
the head of the shaft. Above this point it tapers gradually to a diameter 
of 0.006 m. just below the top, which is roughly pointed off. At the 
top a space of 0.025 m. which was covered by the shank of the pile 
retains traces of the glue that held it. The second footing is in every 
respect identical to the first save that its dowel is broken off 0.015 m. 
below its origin. Both are cut from tamarisk shoots.*® 

These reed arrow fragments from Dura are exactly paralleled by 
the finds from older oriental sites. The normal Egyptian arrow of the 
Old, Middle, and New Kingdoms was essentially the same. Its nock was 
cut at a joint in the reed. It was footed with wood, and fletched with 
three vanes. The footing, it is true, was usually longer (av. 0.25 m.) 
and the feathers shorter (av. 0.075 m.). The complete arrow was 
from 0.80 m. to 0.85 m. long.*’ Arrows of Asiatic, probably Assyrian, 
origin found in Egypt, indicate that this type, with differences of 
detail,*® was the prevailing one all over the ancient East. It was 
certainly the arrow of the Iranian and central Asiatic peoples,*® and 
in fact, it is in the arrows of later Chinese garrisons in East Turkestan 
that we find the closest parallels to the Dura shafts. These reed steles 
with crests of red and black stripes, nocks cut at a joint and whipped 


46 For this identification we are indebted to Professor Samuel Record of the 
Yale School of Forestry. 

4” Petrie, The Royal Tombs of the First Dynasty (London, 1900—1901), II, p. 26, 
pl. VII, a; Tarkhan I (London, 1913), p. 25, pls. IX, X; Annales du Service des Anti- 
quités de l’Egypte, V (1904), p. 108, pl. VII; G. Steindorff, Grabfunde des Mittleren 
Reichs, I1 (Berlin, 1901), p. 30; J. Garstang, The Burial Customs of Ancient Egypt 
(London, 1907), pp. 159—160; Daressy, Fouilles de la Vallée des Rois (1898—1899), 
(Cairo, 1902), pp. 35—37, pl XII. Cf. in general, H. Bonnet, Die Waffen der Volker 
des alten Orients (Leipzig, 1926), p. 157. 

* H. Balfour, Journ. of Royal Anthrop. Inst., XXVI (1896), pp. 210—220, pls.IX, 
X. These arrows have wooden nocks, dowelled into the shaft like modern Turkish 
arrows. 

4° Herodotus, VII, 61; Avesta Yt. X, 129, cf. Jackson in Classical Studies in 
Honour of H. Drisler, p. 112; Ammian. Marcell., XX XI, 7, 14; cf. A. Miiller, Philo- 
logus, LXIV (1905), p. 607. 
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with sinew, and identical short wooden footings might easily be 
mistaken for the Dura pieces.®° The oriental sagittarti brought with 
them to the Roman armies the weapons of their homeland. 


B. Wooden Arrows (pl. XXIV, 2, 3). 


Heavy, bob-tailed wooden shaft of ash (Fraxinus Orientalis),°! 
0.375 m. long, tapering from a diameter of 0.014 m., 0.02 m. below 
the tip, to a diameter of 0.033 m., above the nock. The 2 cm. at the 
tip are sharply bevelled off. A concave cutting at either side of the 
heel, 0.045 m. from the end, forms a sort of flat tail, 0.0085 m. thick 
which serves as nock. Just above this nock the shaft is slotted to 
receive three small triangular wooden (maple) vanes, each 0.05 m. 
long set at right angles to the shaft, two perpendicular and one 
parallel to the “‘tail.”” (Two remain; the third has fallen from its slot.) 
This disposition of the vanes leaves one-half of the surface of the 
shaft free. The bevelled tip of the stele was inserted in the shank 
of a heavy iron pile, 0.106 m. long overall, of which 0.046 m. is 
a sharp four-sided bodkin point, 0.01 m. on a side, and 0.05 m. is 
round shank 0.015 m. in diameter at the base. The pile was fixed 
to the shaft by a bronze rivet, near the base of the shank. 

With this complete arrow were found seventeen iron bodkin points 
for similar shafts, all of the same approximate format. They averaged 
0.12 m. long overall, 0.06 m. of point and 0.06 m. of shank. The 
points averaged 0.01 m. on a side and the shanks 0.016 m. in diameter 
at the base. The weights ranged from 50.6 to 62.3 gm.® 

Fragmentary shafts of this type were published by Cumont,® and 
Hopkins.*4 The latter also discussed several similar piles which he 
rightly associated with the shafts but without certainty, since none 

50 M. A. Stein, Jnnermost Asia (Oxford, 1928), I, pp. 95—96; III, pls. VI, XXVI, 
XLVII; Serindia, IV, pls. LI, LIII. 

51 The majority of similar shafts found in previous years at Dura are of the 
same wood, but shafts of birch (Fagus Sylvatica) and pine also occur. We are indebted 
for these identifications also to the kindness of Professor Record. 

52 The following technical analysis of the quarrel heads has been submitted also 
by Mr. John W. Higgins: “The one piece iron quarrel heads are forged with socketed 
shanks to receive the wood shafts. No effort was made to close or weld a seam in the 
sockets, but the split openings allowed the pointed wood shaft to be driven in secu- 
rely. The square points are accurately formed for service but the sockets left roughly 
forged — an efficient commercial technique for weapons to be used once only.” 

53 Fouilles, p. 260, pl. XLVII, 1 and 2. 

54 Rep. II, pp. 72 f., pl. IX. 
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was found attached. Both considered these missiles as the arrows of the 
formidable Parthian horse-archers. The complete arrow under discussi- 
on proves the validity of Hopkins’ assumption about the heads, but the 
discovery of the reed arrows previously discussed® and indubitably the 
same as those of the Parthian bowman, invalidates his second proposition. 

The chief peculiarities of the heavy wooden arrow are the absence 
of a nock, the disposition of the vanes, and the fact that they are 
of wood. The first two peculiarities are only to be explained on the 
supposition that the missile was shot from a machine. The vanes 
were arranged so as to leave one-half of the shaft clear because that 
half had to rest in the grooved stock of the catapult. No nock was 
cut because none was necessary with the quarrel in position and the 
string held by its trigger. The wooden vanes are susceptible of illustra- 
tion if not of elucidation. Procopius, in describing the quarrels of 
Belisarius’ catapults at the siege of Rome, observes that “they were 
not fletched in the usual way, but, though they resembled an ordinary 
arrow, had vanes of thin wood in place of feathers.”®* Ammianus 
doubtless implies the Dura form of quarrel when he says that Julian’s 
catapults shot “‘sagittam ligneam spiculo maiore cunglutinatam.” * 
Such quarrels would have formed the ammunition of comparatively 
light catapults placed along the sentry-go of the walls or on the towers. 
The bodkin point, unknown to earlier civilizations, is the ideal armor- 
piercing pile.*8 


V. THE PAINTED SHIELD 
(Frontispiece; Pls. XXV and XXV A) 


A rectangular vertical section of a cylinder in shape, 1.02 m. long 
and 0.83 m. wide following the curve; the chord of the arc is 0.66 m. 
long. The shield is complete, though fractured into thirteen pieces. 
It is constructed of thin strips of plane wood (Platanus Orientalis) *9 


55 Above, pp. 453 ff. 

idl, pee Wie ee 

Mex 42; 

58 Cf. the development of the bodkin point to supersede the broad arrow witb 
the introduction of plate armor in the late middle ages, and modern scientific 
experiments with different types of pile. S. T. Pope, A study of Bows and Arrows 
(Berkeley, 1923), pp. 53 ff. 

59 For this identification of the wood we are again indebted to Professor Record. 
The platanus does not figure among the woods listed by Pliny (Nat. Hist., XVI, 
209) as suitable for scuta. 
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0.03—0.08 m. wide and 0.0015—0.002 m. thick in three layers. The 
top and bottom layers run transversely across the width of the shield; 
the middle layer longitudinally with the length. The individual strips 
and the layers are glued firmly together, the whole, 0.005 m. thick, 
resembling modern plywood. In the center is a round opening, 0.12 m. 
in diameter. The back is braced by a system of wooden strips, 0.02 m. 
wide and 0.0025—0.003 m. thick, likewise glued in place. It consists 
of a border strip 0.09 m. from each outer edge, and two cross strips. 
The longitudinal cross strip is interrupted by the central opening. 
The transverse cross strip is carried straight across, its middle part, 
corresponding to the opening, being thickened inward to form a 
handle, 0.025 m. thick. A lashing of heavy rawhide on either side 
of the opening makes the handle doubly secure. 

Over this entire wooden structure front and back, including the 
handle, was glued a covering of thin red-dyed kid or parchment. 
Over the front was stretched a second covering of fine linen cloth. 
Strips of leather 0.035—0.05 m. wide were then folded over the edges 
and stitched on through tiny holes in the wood to form a binding. 
Four leather corner pieces, averaging 0.04 m. X 0.04 m., were finally 
stitched on with rawhide. The central opening with the grip was 
originally covered by a bronze or iron umbo, probably hemispherical. 
Its border was rectangular, 0.22 x 0.18 m., and fixed to the shield 
by four iron rivets at the corners. A bit of the lower right hand rivet 
remains in its hole in the wood. 

The entire convex front surface, except the area covered by the 
umbo, was elaborately painted. The decoration, save for the damage 
caused by rents in the shield, remains fresh and vivid. The linen 
cloth, stretched over the front for this purpose, was first uniformly 
under-painted with a red coat serving also as a size.®° Next, three 
broad color areas were blocked out, a Pompeiian red outer band, 
a lemon yellow band, and a central red rectangle. The last was 


60 From the fact that no gesso or other base for tempera has been applied it 
is clear that the medium is wax, and the technique in all probability the same as 
that of the Fayum portraits. [The practice of decorating shields with émonpata 
was, of course, common among the Greeks, and is attested now for the Hellenistic 
period through the Delian inventories. Several such shields are mentioned in the 
olkos pds TH ExkAnoiaotnpic (Durrbach-Roussel, Inscr. de Délos, 1417, Al, ll. 19 ff.: 
Supedv trefixdv év TrAcioion ... ZxovTa ~yKouya, etc. Cf. R. Vallois, Mélanges Holleaux 
(1913), p- 293; Bull. Corr. Hell., LII (1929), pp. 302 ff. There is no doubt that both 
the habit of painting shields and the technique employed (encaustic) were inherited 
by the Romans from their Hellenistic predecessors. M. I. R.] 
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covered by the umbo. The decoration was superimposed upon these 
two first coats. 

The umbo was bordered by a slate-grey band 0.03—0.045 m. wide 
with a double white line along the outer edges. Next this runs the 
black inner border of the intermediate yellow field, 0.015 m. wide. 
The field itself, 0.085—0.095 m. wide, is charged with two concentric 
bands of ornament. The inner band, 0.02 m. wide, consists of a black 
stripe on which are painted successive white reversed S figures with 
red tips. Each overlaps the figures above and below it, and each 
of the triangular spaces left at the sides is filled with a yellow dot. 
The effect is that of a simple classical guilloche. The four segments 
of the band are linked at the four corners by red swastikas with a 
red dot in the prolongation of each arm. 

The outer band is more complicated, being an arrangement of 
three distinct patterns. The long side segments are shared equally 
between two patterns. That of the top half of the right side segment 
and the bottom half of the left consists of a black stripe, 0.026—0.028 m. 
wide, down the center of which runs a series of short white strokes 
with red lower tips. From each of the center strokes three similar 
strokes radiate off to either side at an angle of 45°. The inner stroke 
of each of these groups is, like the center stroke, white with a red 
lower tip. The two outer strokes are in each case slate grey. The 
furthest stroke in each group projects well beyond the black stripe. 
The general effect is that of a long fillet or swag of leaves. The motif 
of the other half of each side consists of a similar black stripe, 0.026 
to 0.028 m. wide, down the center of which runs a line of white dots. 
Three dots radiate obliquely off on either side as in the former pattern. 
On one side all three are pinkish red, on the other the inner is yellow 
and the two outer dull green. This arrangement of colors is interchan- 
geable, the yellow and green dots occuring on the right for one 
quarter of each side and on the left for the other. 

The top and bottom segments are likewise divided between two 
motifs. The left half of the top and the right half of the bottom have 
the stroke pattern of the sides in a different color scheme. The central 
strokes are yellow with red lower tips as are the adjacent strokes on 
each side. The outer strokes are dull green. On the black stripe of 
the other two halves is applied a crude sort of repeating double 
palmette pattern. The palmette itself consists of eight spindleshaped 
leaves springing obliquely to either side from a common center, from 
which also springs a shorter central leaf. The triangle between the 
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two upper leaves is painted white and from it rises a single straight 
white leaf. From the tip of each upper leaf a small spiral tendril 
springs outward. This motif repeats in alternating color schemes. 
In the one, the six lower side leaves and the central leaf are dull 
green, the two upper leaves yellow, the spirals yellow with a spot 
of red at the center. In the other, the leaves are all red to pinkish, 
the spirals, as before, yellow with red centers. 

The four segments are joined at the corners by red four-petalled 
rosettes. The petals, roughly lenticular in shape, are grouped about 
a central dot and concentric circle. Between the petals are thin stamen 
lines, and outside the concavity of each is a red dot. 

The yellow field is bordered about the outside with a slate-grey 
band 0.02 m. wide. Next it on the inner border of the red outer 
field is a double white line with large four-spiral acroterium motifs at 
the corners. Beneath the white lines on the four sides between these 
finials is a yellow running spiral meander. The red field itself is 
0.14 m. wide on the sides, 0.22—0.25 m. wide at top and bottom. 
The sides are undecorated. The center of the bottom field is occupied 
by a lion between two large eight-petalled rosettes. The petals are 
yellow with blue inner tips radiating about a central yellow dot. Each 
is prolonged by two yellow dots, and a yellow dot fills each interspace. 

The lion, 0.27 m. long overall including the tail, and 0.135 m. in 
greatest height, stands turned to the left. Body and legs are in profile; 
the head is facing. The forelegs are planted slightly forward together 
on the ground. The hind legs are striding apart, off leg forward, near 
leg back. The overlong tail is extended rearward. The bushy mane 
falls over the near shoulder, and the beast opens his mouth as if to 
roar, showing two white tusks. The execution is a cursive and essentially 
impressionistic rendering of the forms and shadow values without 
sharp contours. The base color is lemon yellow and the highlights 
are picked out with thin random white lines. The deepest shadows, 
those of the off foreleg, mouth, eye sockets, nose, and ears, and the 
deepest shadows of the mane, are a deep claret-brown. A medium 
shadow found along the legs, the rump, and in the mane is dull 
green, sometimes reinforced with the brown. The lightest value is 
expressed by a dull indigo blue. A few medium lights of the face 
are picked out in red. 

The red field at the top is occupied by an heraldic group of an 
eagle between two flying Victories who proffer it garlands. The 
eagle stands facing upon a small globe, its wings outspread, its head 
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turned to the right in profile with a filleted garland in its beak.* 
The garland and the eagle’s tail are partially destroyed by the flaking 
off of the surface. The Victory at the left,6* which is the better pre- 
served of the two, takes wing toward the right from a small globe. 
Her body arches upward in a quarter circle. Shoulders and breast 
are full front, legs in profile. The head is turned slightly to the front 
of right in three-quarter view. Her right arm is extended forward 
and upward holding a filleted garland; her left is apparently held 
back bent forward at the elbow and originally grasped something, 
most probably a palm branch, from which white fillets descend across 
the hips. Only the left outspread wing is completely visible; of the right 
wing only the shoulder is seen above the figure’s right arm. She wears a 
long, high girdled peplos with deep overfold. Her coiffure is indistinguis- 
hable. The object in the left hand, most of the left arm, and portions of 
the lower body have been obliterated by a vertical rent in the shield. 
The corresponding Victory at the right (0.21 m. in greatest length) 
flies to the left, offering a garland in her outstretched left hand. Her 
head, shoulders, left upper arm, and right arm have been destroyed. 
She appears to have been identical with the other, save that where the 
far arm (there the left) of the latter is held back close to the body, hers 
(the right) is extended down and forward holding a filleted object. 
In style this group closely resembles the lion. The execution is, 
if anything, more perfunctory. The shadow values are rendered in 
a less careful and naturalistic system. The basic color is yellow. Thin 
white lines suggest the highlights. About each figure runs a deep 
contour shadow of claret-brown. The medium shadow of the eagle’s 
wing, feathers, collar, eye, and tail, and of the Victories’ garment 
folds, eyes, hair, mouth, nose, and wing feathers is in the same color. 
The deepest shadow, the eagle’s beak and underwing shadows, and 
the shadows at the bottom of the Victories’ breast overfold, kolpos, 
and hem are dull indigo blue. These garment shadows on the Victories 
have the appearance of colored bands on the feplos, but it is evident 
from their position that they are meant as shadows. The lightest shadow 
value, found on the collar, breast, wing, and legs of the eagle, and on the 
faces, arms, and drapery of the Victories is a dull green. The garlands 
in the eagle’s beak and in the bands of the Victories are indicated 
by white ellipses hatched with white along the upper side. A loop 
indicates a bow from which the ends of the fillet descend in zig-zags. 


61 09,22 m. from wing tip to wing tip; 0.123 m. high, including globe. 
62 09,20 m. in greatest length. 
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The outer-red field is bordered by a narrow lemon yellow stripe 
0.0I—0.015 m. wide along the inner edge of the shield’s red leather 
binding. 

The characteristic cylindro-rectangular form denominates the shield 
just described as a Roman legionary scutum. No other example of 
the scutum is known to exist, so that for comparison we are thrown 
back upon the scanty literary records and the archaeological evidence. 
Such as they are, they seem in essential agreement with the piece 
under discussion. Polybius® describes the scutum of his day as & 
SiTrAOU cavis@uUaTOS TAUPOKOAAN TreTTNyws. The word cavidapa is 
elucidated by an earlier passage* in which it is defined as something 
made of étrikaciais oavio1,®* an exact description of the plywood of our 
scutum. The impression that the normal scutum was always made in 
this fashion is strengthened by Varro’s® description of it as ‘‘a minute 
consectis fit tabellis’”” and by Ammianus’® remark that it was ‘‘axiculis 

. conpaginatus.”” The technical principle is sound since both the 
shock resistance and tensile strength of plywood are far superior to 
those of any ordinary wood of the same thickness. The lightness to 
be secured by the use of plywood was a desideratum in a shield of 
the dimensions either of Polybius’ (1.20—1.25 m. long by 0.75 m. 
wide) or the Dura scutum (1.02 m. long by 0.83 m. wide). 

Polybius’ scutum was covered first with linen and then with calfskin. 
The inner covering of linen is wanting in the Dura example (the 
outer linen covering is merely an accessory to the decoration), nor 
is it mentioned by later writers, who speak of the leather. The 
umbo is a constant feature, and in imperial times was regularly hemi- 
spherical with either a round or a rectangular border.® The rectangu- 


68 VI, 23, 3. Polybius’ description is pertinent notwithstanding Couissin’s con- 
tention that his scutum was oval, not rectangular (Les Armes Romaines, pp. 240—244). 

Al, 22,05. 

The os oaviSd6e and cavidwpa are apparently semi-technical terms, applying 
originally to the decking of ships (Schol. in Thucydidem, I, 10, 4. Cf. Athenaeus, De 
Machinis, 6A; P. London, 1164h, 7; 1714, 33; P. Munich, 4, 11; Theophrastus, Hist. Pl., 
V, 7, 5; Schol. in Homer., Od., II, 390). The terms were extended to denominate the 
latticed timber work of coffered ceilings (Stephanus, Thesaurus, s. v.). Data on the 
precise methods in decking ancient ships are, unfortunately, wanting, but they cannot 
have differed essentially from the methods of modern wooden ship-building in which 
beams, carlings, and ledges form a latticed framework on which the planking is laid. 

66 De Lingua Latina, V, 115. 

o XX ei, 

6 E, g., Livy, XXIII, 19, 13; Festus, p. 333 M; Pliny, Nat. Hist., VIII, 95. 

69 E. Hiibner, Arch.-Epigraph. Mitt., 11 (1878), pp. 105 ff.; Lindenschmit, Alter- 
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lar scutum, at least during the first and second Christian centuries, 
was normally strengthened by a strip of bronze or iron about the 
edge,”° and by additional corner pieces.”! In the Dura scutum these 
elements are replaced in leather. It is clear from the reliefs of 
the first and second centuries that, while the oval or hexagonal 
buckler was normally manipulated by means of a pair of straps 
through one of which the left forearm was passed while the left hand 
grasped the other, the rectangular scutum was wielded by a single 
grip covered by the umbo.”? This evidently continued to be the case, 
for, besides the Dura scutum, there is evidence that in the time of Julian 
a single handle was the rule.”3 The other shield types found at Dura 
are all so arranged,” and probably the light, freely manipulated 
bucklers of the oriental auxiliaries were always gripped in this way. 

Nothing is known of the weight or thickness of the regular imperial 
rectangular scutum. It was, perhaps, somewhat thicker and heavier than 
the Dura example.” This has been shown to agree in all the particulars 
of form and construction with the earlier scuta known from the monu- 
ments. It has been lightened by the replacement of some of the metal 
fittings by leather, and this is in accord with what we know of the changes 
that were taking place in Roman infantry equipment in the third 
century, with a general trend toward lightening all defensive armor.’® 


thiimer unserer Heidn. Vorz., III, 2, 1, no. 11; 4, 3, no. 1; 1, 5, 5, no. 1, 2; cf. Couissin, 
op. cit., p. 393; R. E., 3A, 918 (Fiebiger). For the significance of the absence of 
the umbo from the Dura scutum see above, pp. 439 f. 

70 Plutarch, Camillus, XL, 4; Polyaenus, Sirat., VIII, 7, 2, cf. Polybius, VI, 23, 4. 
Universally represented on the columns of Trajan and Marcus Aurelius, and other 
imperial reliefs. Actual fragments of this stripping were found at Alesia (Verchére 
de Reffye, Rev. Arch., X (1864), p. 347. 

71 See, for example, Cichorius, Trazanssdule, Scene IV, Text, Vol. II, p. 34. 

72 See especially the Berlin relief, Archaeolog. Zeit., (1859), pl. CXX VIII, where 
the interior of a scutum is shown. 

73 Ammianus, XXI, 2, 1: ““‘ampla remanserat sola.” 

MRep. 11 p75, pls oe 

%5 The scutum of the reliefs of the first and second centuries A. D. appears to be 
somewhat smaller than the Dura scutum. It rarely exceeds 0.85 m. in length. 

76 Some indication of the lightness of the regular Roman battle scutum even in 
earlier times is furnished by Vegetius (I, 11) who observes that for fencing practice 
at the pell the tro was provided with a scutum of wicker work (de vimine in modum 
cratium) which had duplum pondus... quam scutum publicum habere consuevit. The 
scutum at all times was probably not the ponderous affair one is wont to imagine, 
but designed primarily for ease of handling. It was wielded not as proof against 
a direct sword or pike thrust but as an arm of deflection for which its convex surface was 
especially adapted. Cf. Vegetius, I, 4: tractare scutum et obliquis ictibus venientia tela deflectere. 
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The devices occupying the top and bottom of the outer field of 
the scutum are evidently of the nature of digmata or signs of identi- 
fication. An obvious interpretation at once presents itself. Above two 
Victories crown the victorious legionary eagle; below, the particular 
legion is designated by its heraldic animal. Three legions are known 
to have born the zodiac sign of the lion for emblem: IV Flavia, 
XIII Gemina, and XVI.” None of the three is known to have left 
the West and XVI disappeared, cashiered, after the revolt of Civilis. 
Legion XVI Flavia Firma, however, was recruited by Vespasian to 
replace the old XVI, at the same time as her sister legion, IV Flavia 
(20 July — 29 August, 70 A. D.), and it is at least possible that she 
bore the same emblem.” Probably from the time of Hadrian, her 
headquarters were at Samosata in Syria,’® and there is inscriptional 
evidence for the presence of a detachment of her troops at Dura.°? 
The lion types on the legionary coins of the IV Flavia show little 
uniformity. The lion is either plain or radiate; it walks or charges 
either to right or to left. Certain coins struck by Victorinus even have two 
rampant lions facing in an heraldic group.*! The lion type was evidently 
left to the individual medallist, and cannot be used for comparison with 
the lion of the scutum. Another possibility is suggested by a crude graffito 
ona rock at Nemara on the Bosra-Jebel Seys /zmes. On it the words 
Leg(io) III Cyr(enaica) feliciter invicta are surmounted by the figure 
of a lion or lioness standing facing right with its tail curled forward 
over its back.8? It very probably gives us the device of the III Cyre- 
naica, hitherto unknown. A detachment of this legion also was quarter- 
ed at Dura.® Probably as little is to be deduced from the position 
of this lion, as from that of the lions of the coins. 

The group of the legionary eagle crowned by two Victories does 
not seem to recur. The eagle alone, however, with the laurel branch 

7 Domaszewski, “Die Fahnen im rémischen Herre,” Abhand. des Arch.-Epigraph. 
Seminars d. Univ. Wien, V (1885), pp. 34 f.; Ritterling, R. E., XII, 1375, 1540 f., 1711, 
1761; Parker, The Roman Legions (Oxford, 1928), pp. 81, 107, 262. 

7% Parker, op. cit., p. 107. 

79 Ritterling, op. cit., 1765; Parker, op. cit., p. 159. 

80 See below, no. 843, p. 495; Rep. VII. 

81 Eckhel, Doctrina Numorum, II (1794), p. 8; B. Pick, Die antiken Miinzen Nord- 
griechenlands, 1, 1 (1898), pp. 25 ff., Cohen, Médailles Impériales?, V, p. 390, nos. 
499—503; VI, p. 75, no. 60; VII, p. 16, nos. 139—142; Numismat. Zeitschr. (Vienna), 
V (1873), pp. 76 £, pl. V, to. 

82 A. Poidebard, La Trace de Rome dans le Désert de Syrie (Paris, 1934), p. 62, 
pl. LIT A. ; 

83 See above, no. 630, pp. 77 ff.; below, pp. 480 ff. 
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in his beak figures on the large richly decorated umbo (fig. 29) of the 
legionary Iunius Dubitatus of the VIII Augusta found in the Tyne,™ 
as well as on a similar piece from Mainz.® 
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Fig. 29. 


On this, the most likely interpretation, then, the devices of our 
scutum indicate that it belonged to a soldier of the XVI Flavia Firma 


84 E. Hiibner, Arch.-Epigr. Mitt., II (1878), pp. 105 ff, pl. VI; CZL, VII, 495; 
cf. Lindenschmit, Alterthiimer, III, 4, 3, no. 1. 


85 Hiibner, of. cit., pp. 110 ff.; Lindenschmit, of. cit., I, 5, 5, nos. 1, 2. 
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or III Cyrenaica serving in a detachment stationed at Dura. On the 
other hand there remain difficulties. There is no evidence to show 
that the legion’s peculiar totem was wont to appear on the shields 
of its members. On the contrary we are informed that the digmata 
of scuta varied with the cohort.** Though the legionaries on Trajan’s 
column seem to group themselves according to the devices of their 
scuta,®’ these devices (thunderbolt, winged thunderbolt, laurel crown) 
are not legionary totems, nor is there anything to show what precise 
corps they denominate. On the other hand, the eagle appears as 
a device on the oval and hexagonal bucklers of certain infantry and 
cavalry on the columns of Trajan and Marcus Aurelius, but on no 
obviously legionary rectangular scutum. Here the eagle may denote 
legionary horse and foot, or may signify cohorts and alae.®® On the 
whole, however, while it is possible to dismiss either one of the devices 
on the Dura scutum with these objections, it is difficult to dispose of 
the cogency of the combination. 

The numerous scuta figured on reliefs afford no parallel to the 
decorative scheme of the Dura piece. They invariably show a bold 
device, centered on the umbo, and occupying the entire field. Practically, 
for the rectangular scutum, these devices are confined to three types: 
thunderbolt, plain and winged,*! and laurel wreath.*? Oval and 


Sew eves. 11,810. 

8? Couissin, of. cit., pp. 397 ff.; cf. E. Petersen, Traians Dakische Kriege, nach 
dem Séulenrelief erzalt (Leipzig, 1899, 1903), I, pp. 11 ff. 

88 S. Reinach, Répertoire de Reliefs Grecs et Romains, I (1909), p. 362, no. 95; 
Pp. 940,) M0. 30; )p.). $22, no. 113. 

89 One may probably exclude the possibility that the scutum may have belonged to 
a member of a hitherto unattested cohors scutata. For the cohors scutata Civium Romanorum 
and the cohors II Hispanorum scutata Cyrenaica, see Cichorius, R. E., IV, 331, 299. 

90 The name, cohort, and century of the owner, which Vegetius (II, 18) describes 
as inscribed on the front of the shield, may well have found place on the missing 
umbo, as they do on several others. Cf. Hiibner, Arch.-Epigraph. Mitt., II (1878), 
pp. 109 ff. The umbo from the Tyne (fig. 29), which constitutes a scutwm in miniature, 
forms a very close parallel. Beneath the central eagle, in the same position as the 
lion of our scutum, is the bull, badge of legio VIII Augusta (British Museum. Guide to 
Roman Britain, 1932, fig. 98, and p. 77). 

%1 See for example Cichorius, Traianssdule, scenes X, XI, XVIII, LI, and LVI, 
Text, Vol. II, pp. 57, 62, 89, 243, 260; O. Benndorf, G. Niemann, Das Monument 
von Adamklissi, Tropaeum Traiani (Vienna, 1895), fig. 76, p. 57; cf. the well known 
stele of Cn. Musius, Reinach, Répertoire de Reliefs, II, p. 73. 

9 Cichorius, op. cit., pls. VII, 12, 13; XII, 32; XX, 66; XXXIX, 137; Text, 
Vol. VII, 34, 68, 130, 255. The scuta of the Berlin relief (Archaeol. Zeit. [1859], 
pl. CXXVIII) alone show radiating geometric patterns. 
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hexagonal bucklers show a much greater diversity of geometric, veget- 
able, and representational (interlacing torques, felta, arrow, trident, 
dolphins, scorpions, etc.) patterns, all, however, composed according 
to the same general principle. The concentric decorated fields of the 
Dura scutum are apparently unique, though lost painted details on such 
reliefs as that of C. Valerius Crispus may once have afforded parallels. 

The decoration of the Dura scutum, in any case, is thoroughly 
classical in inspiration and quite typical of its period. The inner 
band of the intermediate yellow field combines illusionistic representa- 
tion of the sculptured guilloche with a conventional light and dark 
pattern typical of the pierced bronzes of the late second and early 
third centuries. The portions of the outer band so obviously conventiona- 
lizing a right architectural swag of leaves are paralleled by the 
borders of African mosaics of the floral style,®* and by the long bound- 
ing fillets common in second century painted decoration.** The lion, 
the eagle, and the Victories, these latter repeating the familiar motif 
of so many spandrels,®* are typical examples of the work of a mediocre 
practitioner of the third century illusionist school.%. 

[At the time of the discovery of the shield a fragmentary text written 
in ink on its inner surface was recorded by M. du Mesnil. His facsi- 
mile is here reproduced. The last three letters are clearly ZA2, 


Kadly ‘eXr— 


forming very possibly the ending of a Greek aorist participle referring 
to the maker, decorator, or owner of the shield, but the earlier letters, 
AIN or AIAI, have not yet led to any certain reconstruction. The 
Editors. | 


8 P. Gauckler, Monuments Piot, III (1896), pp. 177 ff., pls.) XX—XXIII; A. 
Ballu, Ruines de Timgad (Paris, 1897), p. 86; Guide Illustré de Timgad®, pp. 136—138 
(Inventaire des mosaiques). 

*4 Cf. The ceiling of the tomb of the Nasonii, Michaelis-Petersen, Jahrbuch, 
XXV (1910), pp. ror ff.; G. Rodenwaldt, Rim. Mitt., XXXII (1917), pp. 1—20. 

%° Cf. for example the Porte Noire of Besangon (Marnotte, Acad. de Besangon 
[1875], pp. 191 ff.; Rev. Arch., XIII [1909], pp. 254 ff.). The arches of Cavaillon 
and St. Rémy (E. Espérandieu, Recueil Général des Bas-Reliefs de la Gaule, I [1907], 
pp. 89—91, 172—174); the cemetery of Trason at San Saturnino (J. Wilpert, Die 
Malereien der Katakomben Roms [Freiburg i. Br., 1903], II, p. 480). 

% For this school, see F. Wickhoff, Roman Art (tr. Strong; London, 1900), 
PP- 145 ff, 158, 163 ff; Swindler, Ancient Painting, pp. 374 f., 396 f. 


XIV 
THE COINS 


The coins from the season of 193 1—32, with the exception of Hoard VI, 
published in the Fifth Report, were cleaned, during my absence from the 
University, by the American Numismatic Society to whose staff, parti- 
cularly Mr. Noe and Mr. Mosser, I am deeply indebted for that labor and 
for the preliminary classification which has saved me much effort. For 
assistance with the coins of 1932—33 I must make acknowledgment to 
three undergraduates of Yale College, Messrs. M. T. Hamilton, R. Olcott, 
and D. K. Pond, and to Miss Mary T. Nettleton of the Art School. Not 
over half of the yield of the two seasons has as yet been dealt with, and the 
normal proportions may have been somewhat distorted in consequence, 
but that is a matter which the publication of the rest will adjust. 


A. Hoards VI, VIII, and IX. 


In 1932—33 three more hoards were added, one of silver and two of 
bronze. The latter found in two jars in the same courtyard were undoubt- 
edly part of the same stock. They number 2708 pieces, of which 33 are 
still unidentified. One denarius and one quinarius of Severus Alexander, 
one bronze imitation of the first century B. C. Roman silver issues from 
Antioch and one coin of Selucus III must be regarded as accidental 
intruders. Of the rest I give a summary by Emperors and mints, though 
this hardly suggests the great amount of information which the combined 
hoards afford. They will ultimately be published in detail. 


Domitian 81—96 3 
Trajan 96—o08 I 
Antoninus Pius 138—161 13 
Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus 161—180 a 
Commodus 177—192 I 


Septimius Severus, Julia Domna, Caracalla, and Geta 193—211 495 
Caracalla 211—217 


Macrinus and Diadumenianus 217—218 6 
Elagabalus and Severus Alexander, Caesar 218—222 165 
Severus Alexander and Julia Mamaea 222—235 790 
Gordian III and Tranquillina 238—244 938 
Philip Sr., Otacilia, and Philip Jr. 244—249 227 
Trajan Decius 249—251 1% 
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Edessa 895 
Nesibis 639 
Amasia 410 
Antioch 352 
Singara 152 
Carrhae 81 
Neo-Caesarea 42 
Zela 15 
Comana 12 
Laodicea-ad-Mare 1&0) 
Cyrrhus 

Caesarea 

Zeugma 

Samosota 

Hieropolis 

Emisa 

Seleucia in Pieria 
Gabala 

Tripolis 

Salamis in Cyprus 
Gythium 

Aegaeae in Cilicia 
Aegium 

Antioch in Pisidia 

Aradus 

Damascus 

Heraea 

Mantinea 

Megara 

Pellene 

Peltae in Phrygia 
Sebastopolis Heracleopolis 
Tarsus 

Thelpusa 

Thuria 
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The silver hoard (Hoard VII), like the preceding ones, is published 
in the Notes and Monographs of the American Numismatic Society (No. 
69, 1935), but as in previous cases, we give a summary of it herewith. 


Denarii 


Crispina 
Septimius Severus 
Julia Domna 
Caracalla 


AON 


Macrinus 


Diadumenianus 


Elagabalus 

Julia Paula 

Julia Soemias 
Julia Maesa 
Severus Alexander 2 
Orbiana 

Julia Mamaea 
Maximinus 
Gordian III 

Philip Senior 
Otacilia 

Philip Junior 
Trebonianus Gallus 
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Antoniniani Tetradrachms 
Antioch Other Mints Total 
I 
2 4 
6 
II Tripolis 3 
Orthosia 1 
Carrhae 2 
Cyrrhus 1 
Emisa I 
Cyprus I 
Damascus 2 
Sidon I 
Tyre 5 a4 
Beroea I 
Carrhae 3 
Emisa I 
Edessa I 
Mopsus 2 
Gadara_ I 
Uncertain 1 10 
Mopsus_ I 
Tyre I 
Uncertain 1 3 
I 24 ot 
I 
I 
4 
21 
2 
7 
4 
67 33 109 
5 67 72 
10 10 
oo 35 
I I 
74 182 30-356 
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B. Coins with Corpses of Soldiers. 


The year supplied another find of great interest: the coins found 
with the corpses in the mine under the walls. All the pieces are Antoni- 
niani, and they lend striking confirmation to the hypothesis that the 
town was captured in 256. While they are not technically a hoard, 
they have exactly the same kind of value in showing what coins were 
in circulation at the time, and, further, they indicate what a soldier 
of the third century had about his person, though due to the conditions 
in which they were found it is not possible to say which pieces had 
belonged to which soldier. The fact that only three out of eighty 
two were of the current year is perfectly natural; any purse would 
show a similar distribution. But it is surprising to find no coins of 
Gallienus though there were thirty seven of Valerian. Since Antoniani 
of Gallienus are by no means rare, this seems to call for some explana- 
tion. I suggest that the true answer may be found by comparison 
with the First and Tenth Hoards which give reason to believe that 
the Antiochene pieces of Gallienus belong not to 253—254, but to 256. 

In Hoard I (A. R. Bellinger, ““Two Roman Hoards from Dura- 
Europos”’; Numismatic Notes and Monographs, No. 49, 1931) there were 
fifty coins of Valerian, and thirty of Gallienus from the mint of Antioch. 
According to the dating of Webb there followed (Mattingly and Syden- 
ham, The Roman Imperial Coinage, Vol. V, Part I), all the coins of 
Gallienus would be of the years 253—254, but only two of those of 
Valerian would be so early, forty eight being of the year 256. On the 
other hand the Roman mint supplied sixteen pieces of Valerian of 
253—254, three of 256, and none of Gallienus. This is a proportion 
not easy to account for, but it is entirely rectified if we suppose that 
Gallienus struck in Antioch in 256 for the first time. The arrangement 
would then be as follows: 


Valerian Gallienus 
Rome Antioch Rome Antioch 
253-4. 16 3 
256 2 48 30 


Further confirmation comes from the Tenth Hoard (Numismatic Notes 
and Monographs, No. 69, 1935) where Webb’s dating would give all Va- 
lerian’s Roman Antoniniani to the years 253—4 and all his Antio- 
chene to 256, while the Antoniniani of Gallienus would be from 
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Antioch in -253—4. But dating these to 256 would again give a per- 
fectly normal distribution. 


Valerian Gallienus 
Rome Antioch Rome Antioch 
253-4 44 : 
256 29 22 


If this rectification be accepted, as I think it should, there will 
be nothing surprising in the fact that no coins of Gallienus were found 
with the corpses, since they belong to the year 256, and there were 
only three of Valerian from that year. The list of coins from the 
mine is as follows: 


Gordian III. 
238—244. 
1. IMP GORDIANVS FEL AVG Bust r. draped rad. Rev. AETER- 


NITATI AVG Sol 1., r. hand raised; in 1. globe. Cohen V, 
p- 26, No. 41. 240 A. D. Antioch. 


Philip Sr. 
244—249. 

2. IMPM IVL PHILLIPVS AVG Bust r. draped, rad. Rev. ADVEN- 
TVS AVGG Emperor riding 1., raising r. and holding spear. 
Cohen V, p. 95, No. 3. 244 A. D. Rome. 

3. IMP PHILIPPVS AVG Bust r. draped, rad. Rev. SAECVLVM 
NOVVM Hexastyle temple within which statue seated holding 
scepter. Cohen V, p. 114, no. 198. 248 A. D. Rome. 


Philip Fr. 
244—249. 


4. M IVL PHILIPPVS CAES Bust r. draped rad. Rev. PRINCIPI 
IVVENT Philip in military garb r. holding globe and spear. 
Cohen V, p. 166, No. 54. 244—246 A. D. Rome. 


1 The indiscriminate attribution of all Gordian’s Antoniniani to the mint of An- 
tioch is certainly an error. I shall later revise these attributions following the lines 
laid down by Karl Pink in his article, “Antioch or Viminacium” ? Numismatic 
Chronicle, 1935, pp. 94 ff. 
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. Same. Rev. Same inscription. Philip in military garb |. holding 


globe and leaning on reversed spear; at his feet, captive. Cohen V, 
p. 157, No. 57. 244—246 A. D. Rome. 
7. IMP M IVL PHILIPPVS AVG Bust r. draped, rad. Rev. 
PM TRP VI COS PP Pax or Felicitas 1. holding caduceus and 
cornucopia. Cf. Gohen V, p. 110, No. 155. 249 A. D. Rome. 
Cohen gives this rev. only for Philip Sr. 


Trajan Decius 
249—251. 


. IMP G M Q TRAIANVS DECIVS AVG Bust r., draped, rad. 


Rev. VICTORIA AVG Victory rushing |. with wreath and palm. 
Cohen V, p. 197, No. 111. Hoard I, no. 534. Antioch. 


. Same. Rev. VICTORIA AVGG Victory rushing r., with wreath 


and palm. Not in Cohen. Antioch. 


Herennia Etruscilla Wife of Trajan Decius 


HER ETRVSCILLA AVG Bust r. diademed on crescent. Rev. 
PVDICITIA AVG Pudicitia 1. lifting veil and holding transverse 
scepter. Cohen, V, p. 210, No. 17. Antioch. 


Trebonianus Gallus 
251—253. Antioch 


IMP C C VIB TREB GALLVS PF AVG Bust r. draped, rad. 
Rev. ADVENTVS AVG Emperor on horseback |., raising r. 
holding scepter in |. Nothing in ex. Cohen V, p. 236, No. 3. 
Cf. Hoard I, No. 654. 

Same. Rev. AEQVITAS AVG Aequitas standing |. holding scales 
and cornucopia. In ex. .. CohenV, p. 237, No. 6. Hoard I, No. 659. 
Same. Rev. Same. In ex. ... Cohen V, p. 237, No. 6. Cf. Hoard I, 
Nos. 657—661. 

Same. Rev. Same. In ex. VII. Cohen V, p. 237, No. 6. Cf. Hoard I, 
No. 661. 


15—18. Same. Rev. Same. Nothing in ex. Cohen V, p. 237, No. 6. 


IQ, 


Cf. Hoard I, Nos. 657—661. 
20. Same. Rev. FELICITAS PVBL Felicitas seated 1. holding 


ears of corn and transverse scepter. In ex. ... Not in Cohen. 
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21. Same. Rev. Same inscription. Felicitas 1. holding caduceus and 


cornucopiae. In ex. .... Cohen V, p. 240, No. 34. Hoard I, Nos. 
665—666. 


22—26. Same. Rev. Same. Nothing in ex. Cohen V, p. 240, No. 34. 


Hoard 1, Nos. 669—673. 


27, 28. Same. Rev. IVNO MARTIALIS Juno seated 1., inr. ears of grain, 


in 1. scepter. In ex. .... Cohen V, p. 243, No. 47. Hoard I, No. 676. 


29—31. Same. Rev. Same. Nothing in ex. Cohen V, p. 243, No. 47. 


Cf. Hoard I, Nos. 674—676. 


32, 33. Same. Rev. PAX AVGVS Pax. holding branch in upraised r., in 


34- 
35: 


36. 


37: 
38. 


39- 


40 


ve 


42. 
43. 


44. 


255k 


]. scepter. In ex. . Cohen V, p. 24.7, No. 80. Cf. Hoard I, nos. 682—684. 
Same. Rev. Same. Nothing in ex. Cohen V, p. 247, No. 80. Cf. 
Hoard I, Nos. 682—684. 

Same. Rev. SAECVLLVM NOVVM Hexastyle temple within 
which figure seated holding in 1. long scepter. In ex. .. Cohen V, 
p- 251, No. 111. Cf. Hoard I, No. 687. 

Same. Rev. VBERITAS AVG Uberitas |. holding purse and 
cornucopia. In ex. .. Cohen V, p. 252. No. 125. 

Same. Rev. In ex. ... Cohen V, p. 252, No. 125. 

Same. Rev. Victory walking |. holding wreath and palm. In 
ex. .... Cohen V, p. 252, No. 126. Cf. Hoard I, No. 689. 
Same. Rev. Same. In ex. VII. Cohen V, p. 252, No. 126. Cf. 
Hoard I, No. 689. 


Volusian 
251—253 Antioch 


41. IMP C C VIB VOLVSIANVS AVG Bust r. draped, rad. 
Rev. AEQVITAS AVG Aequitas |. holding scales and cornu- 
copias in ex.7..;. Cohen’ V, p.-267, No. 4. 

Same. Rev. Same. Nothing in ex. Cohen V, p. 267, No. 4. 
IMP C V AF GAL VEND VOLVSIANO AVG Bust r. draped, 
rad. Rev. PAX AVGVS Pax 1. with olive branch and scepter. 
inteme. a1 Cohen, p. 274, \No.+79. 

Same. Rev. ROMAE AETERNAE AVG Rome seated 1. holding 
spear and Victory; beside her, shield. In ex. ITV. Cohen V, 


pe 277, Nomis: 


Same. Rev. SAECVLVM NOVVM Hexastyle temple, within 
which figure seated holding scepter. In ex. ... (on obv.) nothing 
(on: rev.) (Cohen V, -p. 277, Now1i5: 
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Valerian 
253—260 


46. IMP C P LIC VALERIANVS AVG Bust r. draped, rad. Rev. 
APOLINI PROPVG Apollo r. drawing bow. R. I. C., p. 45, 
No. 74. 253 A. D. Rome. 

47, 48. Same. Rev. PIETAS AVGG Emperors sacrificing at altar. 
R. I. C., p. 60, No. 284. 253 A. D. This and all the following 
are from Antioch. 

49. Same. Rev. RESTITVT ORIENTIS Tyche 1. presenting wreath 
to Emperor r. holding spear. R. I. C., p. 60, No. 286. 253 A. D. 

50—57. Same. Rev. VOTA ORBIS Two Victories affixing shield 
inscribed S C to palm tree. R. I. C., p. 60, No. 294. 253 A. D. 

58. Same. Rev. VIRTVS AVGG Emperors standing face to face; 
one holding spear and globe, the other, Victory and transverse 
spear. R. I. C., p. 60, No. 292. 253—4 A. D. 

59—61. Same. Rev. VICTORIAE AVGG Soldier standing r. holding 
spear; 1. hand on shield. R. J. C., p. 55, No. 225. 254 A. D. 

62, 63. Same. Rev. DIANA LVCIFERA Diana r. holding torch. 
Cf. R. I. C., p. 54, No. 212. 254—5 A. D. 

64. Same. Rev. FELICITAS SAECVLI Diana walking r. holding 
torch. Cf. R. I. C., p. 54, No. 213. 254—5 A. D. 

65. Same. Rev. LAETITIA AVGG Laetitia standing 1. holding 
wreath and anchor. R. I. C., p. 55, No. 215. 254—5 A. D. 
66—69. Same. Rev. PACATORI ORBIS Jupiter seated 1. holding 
patera and scepter, at his feet, eagle. R. I. C., p. 55, No. 218. 

254—5 A. D. 

70, 71. Same. Rev. PIETATI AVGG Pietas 1. holding scepter, leaning 
on column. R. I. C., p. 55, No. 219. 254—5 A. D. 

72, 73. Same. Rev. ROMAE AETERNAE Rome seated |. with 
Victory and spear; beside her, shield. R. J. C., p. 55, No. 221. 
254—5 A. D. 

74, 75. Same. Rev. VENVS VICTRIX Venus I. ith helmet and 
spear, leaning on shield. Cf. R. I. C., p. 55, No. 222. 254—5 
A. D 


76—79. Same. Rev. VICTORIA AVGG Victory standing r. looking 1. 
| with wreath and palm. R. I. C., p. 55, No. 224. 254—5 A. D. 

80. IMP C P LIC VALERIANUS P F AVG Bust r. draped, rad. 
Rev. AETERNITATI AVGG Sol I. raising r. and holding globe. 
Cf. R22 C., p. 54, Nor ort.se66 ALD. 
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81. Same. Rev. LAETITIA AVGG Laetitia standing |. holding wreath 
and anchor. Cf. R. I. C., p. 55, No. 216. 256 A. D. 

82. Same. Rev. VIRTVS AVGG Soldier standing |. holding spear, 
r. hand resting on shield. R. J. C., p. 55, No. 227. 256 A. D. 


C. Chance Finds. 


Of the chance finds 893 were identified, but in view of the fact 
that the great majority of types are repetitions of those already pub- 
lished and certain to be included in the finds of succeeding seasons, 
it has seemed best to confine the present account to a mere summary, 
reserving full description and analysis of the coins for the final publica- 
tions. The following check list by rulers and by mints will give 
sufficient indications of the general nature of the finds: 


Seleucids 


Seleucus I, 306—281 B. C. 

Antiochus I, 293—261 B. C. 

Seleucus III, 246—226 B. C. 

Antiochus III, 222—187 B. C. 

Seleucus IV, 187—175 B. C. 

Antiochus VII, 138—129 B. C. 

Cleopatra and Antiochus VIII, 125—121 B.C. 
Antiochus VIII, 121—96 B. C. 


OOF HP NOOO 


Parthians 


Mithradates I, 171—138 B. C. 

Orodes I, 57—38 B. C. 

Phraates IV, 38—3 B. C. I 
Seleucia on the Tigris, 39—42 A. D. 

Vologases I, 66—67 A. D. 

Vologases II, 77—78 A. D. 

Osroes, 106—108 A. D. 

Vologases III, 147—191 A. D. 


COO me S&S aR OO He 


Palestine 


Herod Agrippa I, 42—43 A. D. I 
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Elymais 
Phraates, 2nd Cent. A. D. 
Characene 
Hispaosines, 125—124 B. C. 
Attambelos ITI, 52—71 A. D. 


Egypt 


Ptolemy III, 247—222 B. C. 


Sassanians 


Sapor I, 240—271 A. D. 


Romans 

Augustus, Antioch 2 

Tiberius, Antioch 1 

Claudius, Antioch 7 

Nero, Antioch 2 

Galba, Antioch 1 

Vespasian, Antioch 2 

Domitian, Antioch 39 

Nerva, Antioch 5 

Trajan, Antioch 8, Rome 2 

Hadrian, Antioch 2, Caesarea 1 

Pius, Antioch 4, Hieropolis 6, Laodicea 5, 
Zeugma 1, Tyana 1 

Marcus, Aradus 1, Hieropolis 2, Caesarea 1 

Verus, Caesarea I 

Commodus, Carrhae 10, Edessa 3 

Severus, Carrhae 2, Edessa 8, Emisa 1, Ama- 
sia 5, Cleonae 1, Colonides 1, Gythium a, 
Peloponnesus 2, Rome 6 

Domna, Cyparissia 3, Megara 1, Sicyon 1, 
Thuria 2, Peloponnesus 2, Rome 1 

Caracalla, Aradus 1, Carrhae 51, Edessa 1, 
Caesarea 1, Amasia 29, Comana 1, Neo- 
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‘Caesarea 1, Zela 1, Boeae 1, Phlius 1, Pelo- 
ponnesus 4 92 
Geta, Amasia 1, Neo-Caesarea 1, Sinope 1, 
Asine 1, Cleonae 1, Cyparissia 1, Las 1, 
Orchomenus 1, Thuria 1, Peloponnesus 2 I1 
Plautilla, Argos 1, Cleonae 2, Megara 1, 


Mothone 1 5 
Macrinus, Edessa 1, Gadara 1 2 
Diadumenianus, Edessa 1 I 
Elagabalus, Tripolis 2, Edessa 23, Antioch 58, 

Caesarea 1, Rome 5 89 
Alexander, Edessa 50, Nesibis 34, Antioch 13, 

Rome 4 IOI 
Maximinus, Rome I I 
Balbinus, Rome 1 I 
Gordian III, Carrhae 14, Edessa 181, Nisibis 7, 

Singara 35, Antioch 21, Rome 1 259 


Tranquillina, Edessa 4 

Philip Sr., Nisibis 9, Antioch 30, Laodicea 1, 
Samosata I 41 

Otacilia, Nesibis 5, Antioch 1 

Philip Jr., Nesibis 8, Antioch 18, Hieropolis 1, 


Zeugma 3 30 
Decius, Edessa 1, Rhesaena 5, Antioch 14 20 
Herennia, Antioch 1 I 
Herennius, Antioch 7 3 
Hostilian, Antioch 1 I 
Gallus, Antioch 4 4 
Valerian, Antioch 8, Rome 1 9 
Gallienus, Antioch 3, Rome 1 4 

Recapitulation by Mints 
Edessa 273 
Antioch (Seleucid 17, Roman 250) 267 
Carrhae oh 
Nesibis 63 
Singara 35 
Amasia 35 
Rome Be 


Hieropolis 9 
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Laodicea-ad-Mare 

Caesarea 

Rhesaena 

Seleucia on the Tigris 

Zeugma 

Cleonae 

Cyparissia 

Palmyra 

Aradus 

Tyre 

Gythium 

Thuria 

Tripolis 

Elymais 

Characene 

Neo-Caesarea 

Las 

Megara 

Asia Minor 

Palestine 

Sidon 

Emisa 

Samosata 

Tyana 

Gadara 

Comana 

Sinope 

Zela 

Argos 

Asine 

Boeae 

Colonides 

Mothone 

Orchomenus 

Phlius 

Sicyon 

Egypt 

Babylon 

Uncertain (Parthian 18, Roman [Pelopon- 
nesian] 13, Sassanian 1) 
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Most of the coins, of course, are of bronze, but the following silver pieces 
are included in the list: 


Tetradrachms 


Vologases 1 
Vologases II 


Sapor I 


Antioch, Roman, 44 B. C. 


Gadara, 


Vespasian 
Trajan 
Elagabalus 
Gordian 
Philip Sr. 
Otocilia 
Philip Jr. 
Decius 
Herennia 
Herennius 
Hostilian 
Gallus 
Macrinus 


Drachms 


Mithradates I 


Orodes 


Phraates 


Antoniniani 


Antioch, Gordian 


Rome, 


Valerian 
Gallienus 


Denarii 
Trajan 
Severus 
Domna 
Elagabalus 
Alexander 
Balbinus 
Gordian 
Valerian 
Gallienus 


1 (plated) 


ee 


2. (1 potin) 
I 

I 

I 
ds 
3 
II 
I 
II 
ce 
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XV 
SUPPLEMENTARY INSCRIPTIONS 


I. AN ADDITION TO THE INSCRIPTION OF THE ARCH OF TRAJAN 
(Rep. IV, no. 167) 


When this inscription was first published in Rep. IV, pp. 56—65, 
although the word [LE]GIO was read on stone vi in the second half 
of the last line, where the name or names of the dedicants should be 
found, no attempt was made to supply the number and name of the 
legion. There was another stone, however, numbered xvi by the 
excavators, which corresponded to stone xii but contained traces of 
the third line of the inscription as well. Here Professor Rostovtzeff 
proposed to read @ R, the title of the Leg. I Cyrenaica, well known 
at Dura from a later period. A new examination of the squeezes and 
photographs of stone xvi, confirmed by a fresh inspection of the stone 
itself by Mr. Brown, shows that this reading is correct beyond question. 

The stone, which was not published in the previous report, measures 
about 0.58 m. at its maximum width and 0.89 m. at its maximum 
height. It is complete at the top and for the greater part of the right 
side, and in the center at the bottom. The letters which are now read 
on it are 


NE]RVAE 
MJAX TRIB 


IJII CYR 





In regard to the present state of the inscription Mr. Brown reported 
that he could find only the topmost horizontal of the £ in line 1, and 
that the existence of a ligature of J and B at the end of line 2 was very 
doubtful, since only the vertical hasta was clear. The ligature does, 
however, appear fairly certain on the squeeze which was made at 
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the time when the stones were first uncovered. Concerning line 3 he 
writes, ‘“The first J of the third line is missing, the corner of the stone 
being completely eaten away. The second J is sure, the third, I think, 
also. The top is certain, and there is discoloration and a faint arris 
on either side to prove the bottom part. The C exists just as you have 
drawn it. The Y, though faint, is complete and certain. It explains 
the abnormal width of the C. The staff and curve of the R, together 
with the start of the tail, are quite visible.’ With his written description 
he sent the accompanying sketch. The third line of the inscription 
should therefore read in full TRIB POT... IMP..COS VI P P LEGIO 
III CYR. On stone xvi CY is written in ligature, but on the side of the 
arch where stones vi and xii belong there was space to write it out 
in full. | 

A very interesting question, however, is raised by the fact that 
neither the length of the lines nor the position of stone vi, with the 
remains of the word Jlegio, permits the supposition that there was any 
mention of a vexillatio here. The new reading is in any case of consider- 
able importance as the first direct evidence of the actual participation 
of the III Cyrenaica in Trajan’s campaigns in Mesopotamia, but does 
it indicate that the whole of the legion was engaged? Only a vexillatio 
is mentioned in the inscription from Jerusalem (CUZ III, 13587), and 
Lesquier says flatly, ““There is no evidence to prove that the L// Cyre- 
naica had a part in Trajan’s Parthian war, properly speaking.” ! He 
conjectures that the detachment in Jerusalem may have been sent 
there to replace the X Fretensis, which is known to have accompanied 
Trajan into Mesopotamia. Ritterling, on the other hand, believes 
that the participation of the J/J Cyrenaica is probable, but has no 
evidence other than the inscription from Jerusalem.” It is just as 
possible, however, that the troops there were left behind as the legion 
passed on its way north, or that they were sent back from Mesopotamia 
at the beginning of the great revolt of 116, as that they were sent from 
Egypt. The one other possibility, since the title ‘“‘Parthicus” shows 
that the inscription of Jerusalem is later than the one at Dura, is that 
the vexillatio which had taken part in the Mesopotamian campaign 
erected the inscription at Jerusalem while it was on its way back to 
Egypt; but this is to be discounted, for the conquest of Mesopotamia 
was not completed when the revolt began, and a detachment which 

1 J. Lesquier, “L’Armée Romain d’Egypte d’Auguste a Dioclétien” (Mém. 
Inst. d’Arch. Orient. du Caire, XLI, 4, 1918), p. 61. 

2 Pp, W., R. £., XII, 2, 1509—10, s. v. Legio. 
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was hurrying back to its headquarters would scarcely have lingered 
along the way to set up dedications. 

Another argument for the presence of the whole legion, or nearly 
all of it, at Dura is the ambitious character of the arch itself, which 
must have required the labor of a considerable body of men to build 
and yet is inscribed with the name of only this one legion. There is 
likewise no evidence against the supposition that the entire legion 
was absent from Egypt at this time, for we have no record of it there 
between A. D. 104/5 (GRR I, 1343) and 119 (BGU 140 and Hermes 
XXXVII [1902], pp. 84 ff.), while Lesquier’s remark that “what 
appears most. probable is that the vexillatio of the III Cyrenaica was 
called to Palestine in 114 or the spring of 115; and that its absence 
made possible the development of the Egyptian revolt” gains consider- 
ably in point if we suppose that the garrison of Egypt was at that time 
reduced to the XXII Deiotariana alone.* 


II. NEW AND REVISED MATERIAL 
FROM THE TEMPLE OF AZZANATHKONA 


A. Room r4. 


The general appearance of room E7 W14 has been described by 
Mr. Hopkins, Rep. V, pp. 152 f. A military clerical office, its walls 
were literally covered with heterogeneous scrawls, inscriptions scratched 
or written in ink, drawings of various sorts, and smudges. A great 
variety of texts appear on the walls of this room in Greek, in Latin, 
and in a magic alphabet. Some of the Greek and Latin texts 
have a direct reference to the military life of Dura, some are curious 
attempts to transcribe in Greek letters Latin official expressions 
(Rep. V, no. 484, and below, nos. 823, 824). Note also the two finely 
written Latin alphabets (Rep. V, no. 480; cf. below, p. 485). Many 
names of Roman soldiers appear scratched on the walls, partly in 
Greek, partly in Latin, sometimes with the pvnoSf formula. A curious 
list of names records certain payments made by the members of the 
group (no. 816). Most interesting are the texts and figures which bear 
on the superstitious practices of this time. Most of them are of a magic 
character, alphabets, rows of letters connected with divination (Rep. V, 
481, a, b, c, and below, no. 809), magic signs and symbols including 
at least two “labyrinths,” one drawn in ink and another scratched 

3 Known to have been in Egypt in 113, BGU 832. 
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just beneath the figure of Victory described below, pentagrams (at 
least two), evil eyes, a magic animal, a four-legged eagle with a sun- 
crown on its head scratched beneath the painted crown (below), and 
several magic texts in a magic alphabet (see below, pp. 496 ff.). 





w 
Fig. 30. Fig. 31. 


Beside the texts and the magic symbols appear ink drawings and 
scratchings of a more ambitious character, some of them of a certain 
artistic value, and all of great interest. Some of them have been 
described and published in Rep. V, a large painted crown containing 
a monumental inscription of which unfortunately nothing remains 
(Rep. V, p. 153), and three highly interesting scenes of sacrifice and 
hunting (2bid., pp. 153—156). To these can now be added other 
specimens. On the west wall an ink drawing shows a winged Victory 
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high on the wall to the left (fig. 30). Only the upper part is preserved. 
The goddess faces front, holding a crown in her left hand. Her right, 
now invisible, probably held a palm. The details of her flowing robes 
are indistinct. Five necklaces adorn her neck, exaggeratedly long. Her 
hair is arranged in the Parthian 
fashion with a great knot on top 
and smaller knots on the sides. The 
wide, disproportionately large, al- 
mond eyes slant down to the outer 
corners. Over the left shoulder the 
top of the left wing is still visible. 
It is the typically oriental version 
of the Hellenistic Nike (cf. Rep. IU, 
pp. 181—193). 

Below and to the right, another 
drawing in ink (pl. XX -XIIT) repre- 
sents the Amor-Nike familiar from 
Parthian and Sassanian monuments. 
The plump nude boy advances left 
holding the filletted crown outstret- 
ched in his left hand, trailing the 
palm behind him in his right. Small 
out-spread wings spring from his 
shoulders. His hair falls in abundant 
locks about his face, whose details 
are effaced, to the shoulders. About 
the neck are two necklaces; about 
the right wrist, upper arm, and ankle 





1\ \ / are bracelets.* 
Less pretentious are a fringed 
Fig. 32. vexillum scratched on the west wall 


beside the central figure of sacrifice, 

and a gladiator near the right end of the east wall (fig. 31). He is armed 
as a Thracian with the great crested and visored helmet, scutum, greaves, 
wrappings about his lower legs and his right upper leg, and the short 
curved sicca. He advances right, right leg forward, covering himself 
with his shield, the dagger (sicca) held ready in the right hand. The 
4 On the winged boy in Parthian and Sassanian art cf. M. Rostovtzeff, “Some 


new aspects of Iranian art,”’ Sem. Kondak., VI (1933), p. 179, n. 41. To the right of 
the boy and a little above him stands a small, sketchy figure of a woman (?). 
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stereotyped pose is the same as that of the Thracian from C7—C4 
(Rep. V, p. 38), but the figure was, no doubt, a familiar one in the 
little amphitheatrum castrense nearby. 

We may add that the standing figure dropping incense on a high 
burning altar of the thymiaterium type, drawn in red ink on the blocked- 
up doorway of the east wall (Rep. V, p. 158; fig. 32), certainly repre- 
sents a Tyche. In her left hand she holds a cornucopia. The drawing 
is skilful and the style of the figure is purely Greek. 


B. Graffiti and Dipinti(806—843). 


Reexamination of the walls has made possible corrections and 
additions to inscriptions published in Rep. V, and has added new 
texts to the number previously read. 


E7 W14, East Wall. 
Rep. V, no. 480. 
Two Latin abecedaria followed by the common formula y(vno3i) 
& ypawyos. 
806. To the right on the same level as Rep. V, no. 477. Height of 
letters, 0.004 m. In ink. 
“Apnias 
Atv ..ieus O 


The name *Apuias is apparently the masculine of the feminine 
*Auuia occurring on a seat in the Temple of Azzanathkona (Rep. V, 
no. 513). The second name seems to be new, one of the many Semitic 
names beginning with the letters AUv-. The -1eus ending may well be 
for a genitive in -1€0s. 

807. Below and to the right of Rep. V, no. 477. Letters 0.014 m. 


ABIH2TIN 


Meaning unknown. No proper name, except “AByapos, is listed begin- 
ning with the letters ABI-. The “AByd&s of Rep. V, no. 461 is in reality 
the beginning of an abecedarium. 

808. Below and to right of the preceding. Height of letters, 0.009 m. 
In ink. 


INV[ICTI] AVGG(VSTI) NN(OSTRI) 
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To be referred, perhaps, to Septimius Severus and Caracalla, 198—209 
A. D., or to Caracalla and Geta, 211—212 A. D. 
809. Above Rep. V, 477. Height of letters, 0.02 m. 


POTAS 
OTTEPA 
TENET 
AP]ETIO 
TATOP 


Cf. Rep. V, pp. 159—161, and G. de Jerphanion, ‘“‘La formule magique 
Sator Arepo ou Rotas Opera,” Recherches de Science Religieuse, XXV 


(1935), pp- 188 ff. 
West Wall. 


Rep. V, no. 483. The third line should read TON ANTQNNQN, the 


iota having been omitted by the writer. 
Rep. V, no. 484. The text should read as follows: 


ie VAIO? A Ravc OTR 
EP} MAC 


KQNZIAIBOYZOTIPA= 
KPITTTIZ 


That is to say, KavoiAiBous (o)ottpaoKpittis for Consulibus supra- 
scriptis. ‘The formula has reference to the practice of writing a con- 
sular dating at the head of documents, especially contracts,> and the 
meaning is “In the year of the consuls indicated above,” i. e., ‘“‘in 
the above year.’’ The Greek transliteration is of the regular character. 
Latin U is represented in Greek sometimes by ou, sometimes by 0, but 
the use of J for U in the second syllable of ‘‘Consilibus”’ is to be explained 
by Latin phonetics (cf. consilium) ; the retention of the U in the declen- 
sion of consul (except in the form consulum) was due to the force of 

5 The practice of using a consular dating at the head of contracts was regular at 


Dura during the Roman period. Cf. for example D. Pg. 22 and 23, above, pp. 429 ff, 
and on no. 779, p. 256. 
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analogy, and misspellings of this type (consilis, consili, etc.) might always 
have been expected. The haplography of single 2 is common in Greek 
of all periods, and occurs between words as well as in the interior of 
words.® 

Rep. V, no. 489. The text should read ... AIZANTQNINOZ, i. e. [AU- 
ef Ais “Avtoovivos. 

Rep. V, no. 490. The text should read TEPMA..2, i. e. Feppavd]s. 
The name is a common one at Dura. 

Rep. V, no. 485c. The text should read VICTORIA AL/(exandri?). 

810. Between the door to W13 and the scene of sacrifice. Level with 
the capital of the door jamb, 0.26 m. to the right. Height of letters, 
0.023 m. In ink. 


This monogram is repeated twice more (under Rep. V, no. 494, height 
of letters, 0.016 m.; and at the right of Rep. V, no. 493c, height of 
letters, 0.017 m.). All three are written in exactly the same manner 
and perhaps by the same hand. The abbreviation is unintelligible. It 
may possibly be a form of the pvnoSi abbreviation, or, in Latin 
letters, MUN. 

811. Below and to right of Rep. V, no. 494. Height of letters, 0.04 
to 0.05 m. 

XXX 
The Roman numeral 30. 
812. 0.38 m. below 810. Height of letters, 0.05 m. Red dipinto. 


STE 


813. Below Rep. V, no. 475, to the right of Rep. V, no. 493c. Height 
of letters, 0.04—0.06 m. 
ZABAIN 


Perhaps for ZoB8ivéfos, “Gift of Nabu’; cf. Cumont, Fouilles, no. 
123 (SEG VII, 708), and Cumont’s comment on the formations in 
ZaPd, ibid., p. 405. 

6 Cf. the examples in Welles, Royal Correspondence in the Hellenistic Period (1934), p. Lxii. 
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814. 0.57m. below top of door jamb, 0.38 to the right of it. Height of let- 
ters, 0.022 and 0.006 m. In ink. 


2 


ett 


Probably the beginning of the regular étri Ur&toov formula (cf. above 


on no. 779, p. 256). 
815. Above and to the left of 814. Height of letters, 0.003 m. In ink. 


HAEIO 


Beginning of the name ‘HAsid8apos, several times inscribed on this 
wall (Rep. V, nos. 472 and 493). It is probably the name of the officer 
who is represented performing the sacrifice in the line-drawing, Rep. V, 
p- 153. Note that the same name is scratched below the dipinto of the 
line-drawing. 

816. To the right of 814. Height of letters, 0.004 m. 


SEOYH —[Seoufi(pos)]} P (& vy r 
AEXA N >» t%\ N 
APX [’Apx(édoos?)] N A> a 
MYPI [Mupi(vos?)] N MIP ( 

TEP [Tep(vtios?)] N ~Jf)> S 
POY [‘Pot(gos)] -N hue \V 
NIKITT = [Nixitr(aros)] N Nek} ne 
KIPH [Kipn(AAos)] N Kyp ~ 
MYP(or ©)QP= N MVP QuC NN 


AIMIA [AiniA(ios)] Nv dUid 
KAAY [KAow(S10s)] oN AeA 


tae 
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Probably. a list of soldiers’ names, abbreviated, followed by a contri- 
bution or other amount (P = 100, N= 50). The names are, for the most 
part, common; some may be differently completed. The third name is 
restored as “ApyéAaos because that name is common at Dura. The Greek 
names Mupivos and Nixitrtros, on the other hand, occur here for the 
first time at Dura. The ninth name has not been recognized. Remark- 
able is the mixture of nomina gentilicia (Severus, Terentius, Aurelius, 
Aemilius, Claudius) and of cognomina (Rufus and the Greek names).’ 

817. Below 816. Height of letters, 0.005—0.007 m. In ink. 


OYPKAOKOZ () XP KA Kye 


OTINAPMH = TT N NPERE nae 


Letters clear but unintelligible. 
818. Right of 816. Height of letters, 0.005 m. 


?AvToovivos 


819. Above 818. Height of letters, 0.009—0.014 m. In ink. 


6) ee 


The letters look rather like OIEPM [=oi épy(nveis) ?] but the reading 
OWepva is preferable. ““Verna” occurs, perhaps as a proper name, in 
Rep. V, no. 401. 

820. Right of 818. Height of letters, 0.009 m. 


EIOYA 


The gentilicium EiowA(10s) = Julius? 
821. Left of 817. Height of letters, 0.006 m. In ink. 


? Cf. Dean, Cognomina of Soldiers in the Roman Legions, pp. 80 f. 
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ONMAPSAE (3/4 + | arc BC 


ONMAPZAS O NLA Pcp 


The natural reading of this repeated text would be Onuapoas, the 
Palmyrene name common among the Dura soldiers (Cf. Rep. I, 
no. D25=SEG VII, 555, and the comment of Johnson, ad. loc.). If the N 
is certain, however, one may recognize, perhaps, a new Semitic name 
Mapods (of a familiar type; cf. MapoaPot etc., in Wuthnow), preceded 
by ON, perhaps a number (S$v’=59), possibly for Sv(jjoxn), as in the 
magical text (curse) Rep. IV, no. 337 (SEG VII, 379). 

822. 0.90 m. below top of door jamb, 0.50 m. right of it. Height of 
letters, 0.005 m. In ink. 

ZwoiJeos 


The common Greek name, not before attested at Dura. 
823. Under Rep. V, 484. Height of letters, o.01—o.015 m. 


KQN2IAIBOYZOTIP 


A repetition of the first line of Rep. V, no. 484 (above, p. 486). 
824. Below 822. Height of letters, 0.004—0.006 m. In ink. 


ae 4 
e . AU ¢ NU AY AT C1 & ted SG NIG » 


EON 1 UIEWA IAL DOP RG—0 ® Wy 


see eee ae Zeounpiava Farava ZaBiveo 
et AvuAlva KwvouvAe — — — — 


A Latin text written in Greek letters, like the preceding, and con- 
sisting apparently of the name of a military unit followed by the date. 
The unit may well have been a century, named after its centurion 
Severus Gaius. Such nomenclature is not unheard of in the third 
century. Mr. Fink quotes me, for example, as soldiers’ names from the 
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muster roll D. P. 12, Aurelius Gaius, Aurelius Lucius Aurelius, and 
Aurelius Aelius Gaius. The year is 216 A. D., when P. Catius Sabinus 
and P. Cornelius Anullinus were consuls, the former for the second 
time. The remainder of |. 2 should give the month and day, but has 
proved very difficult to read. 

825. Beside the door jamb, 1.06 m. from top. Height of letters, 
0.007 m. In ink. 


There are traces of 15 or more letters preceding erzé, though none are 
distinguishable. Perhaps the name of a soldier followed by em]erit(us). 

[ Rep. V, no. 486. This group of names has yielded somewhat more to 
further study. The whole consists of four lines in ink, in a Latin cursive 
hand similar to that found in some of the military papyri from Dura, 
e. g., the verso of D. P. ga and b. The hand itself is not particularly 
difficult, but the central and lower part of the text is very badly scraped 
and faded. 


ant maenees Tp ea) NT 7 —aA— 


Fans 
aurel m. . .seus VASES OBI 
nix h. . Jeus NIX EFS '%D 
Tyiasaa tt a PNYOV IY 2% 


Ant(onius) and Aurel(ius) are of course so common at Dura as to 
need no comment. Maénees is unique in this form, but both Mavéos 
(Cumont, Fouzlles, no. 34) and Mévios (Rep. V, p. 149, no. 462) have been 
found at Dura, and Wuthnow cites Maevas, Maavijs, Mavaou (gen.), 
and Mavijs as well. The reading is, however, somewhat uncertain. The 
third letter could perhaps be a, and both the third and the fifth might 
be ¢, u, y, 7, 5, or t, while the fourth letter might perhaps be m instead 
of n. 

The termination -eus at the ends of ll. 2 and 3 shows that both of 
these lines were also merely names, so the presumption is that 1. 4 is 
also a name, although it is almost completely illegible and may be some 
sort of note or comment on the three persons preceding. Mix at the 
beginning of |. 3 is very difficult. The reading is certain, and on the 
analogy of the first two examples, it ought to be an abbreviation of 
a Roman nomen gentilictum, but none is known which would produce 
such a form. Nisus is a common enough Roman cognomen (CIL III, 
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2097 and X, 7536; IV, 4514; XIV, 4090, 1. 41; Dessau, Ins. Lat. Sel., 
8100) and might conceivably, considering the great irregularity in the 
use of praenomina, nomina, and cognomina, have been used here and 
spelled with an x; but this is doubtful. There is likewise a name Nikis, 
gen. Nixios, acc. Nixiv, known from the Argolid and from Smyrna 
(IG IV, 687, 721, 764, 1147; C/G II, 3140, 1. 41) which might from 
the oblique cases have given Ni€ or Nix. The finding of Peloponnesian 
coins in Dura makes the presence of soldiers from the Peloponnese 
among Caracalla’s troops very probable. Wuthnow, however, also lists 
a genitive Neiyos, which Preisigke (Namenbuch, col. 512) tentatively 
equates with the Arabic WNahik; and this name too might yield a 
nominative Nei€, Ni§, or Nix. The second name in 1. 3 might perhaps 
be H[am]meus or H[ota]reus, both of which are known from the Dura 
papyri. R. O. F.] 


Above the scene of sacrifice (Rep. V, pp. 153 f., pl. XXXVI, 3). 
826. Height of letters, 0.03—0.04 m.® 


: 
NINUSFIUI[ UL ZS US Way 


That is, Anto]ninus filius...? 
827. Below 826. Height of letters not recorded. In ink. 


NON eV eee Gu Vy 
ZEBIN liu C 
Gx y P )% Su Wark) 


Mit) | CMG 
Perhaps the names may be read as follows: 
KAg{u]8¢[1Jos 2op[atxos], ZeBivu[co]s, Avpi[A]ei[os A]é&rns. 


8 This and the three following facsimiles are made from copies by Mr. Brown. 
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828. Right of 827, above graffito of eagle with éaenia in beak. Height 
of letters, 0.02 m. 


Sar v5 767) 


For Salus Augusti? - 
829. Left of 828. Height of letters, 0.012 m. 


AYP 


Written in a ligature, for Aup(1Atos). 
830. Across body of eagle. Height of letters, 0.025 m. 


BASSO=M 
The Semitic and Greek name Bassus (above on no. 747) followed, 
perhaps, by u(vno9ij), although it is unusual for this verb to follow its . 
subject (but cf. no. 800, above). 
831. Right of Rep. V, 485c. Height of letters, 0.014 m. In ink. 
uyng si 
832. Below 831. Height of letters, 0.007 m. In ink. 
uvno Si (?) 
833. Below 832. Height of letters, 0.004 m. In ink. 
yunoSst 
E7 W11, North Wall. 
834. Right anda little above Rep. V, 463 a. Height of letters, 0.007 m. 
M(vno9ij) “AtroAAogavns Avoiudxou 


Both names are common at Dura. 
835. Beneath the niche to the right. Height of letters, 0.002 —0.003 m. 
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Mv(noSi}) “AAcEav[Sp-] 
os ZevoKpa- 
TOU 


Both names are common at Dura. 
836. Above 835. Height of letters, 0.007 m. 


uCvnoSt) NiKoAaos 
u(vnoSt}) Aol? Jotraios 


The former name is common at Dura. The latter is as yet un- 
recognized. 
East Wall. 


837. 1.10 m. from the northeast corner, 0.90 m. from the floor. 
Height of letters not recorded. 


PKI0e SAN 


SIRCEN ONOAA 


This may be read, perhaps, as follows: u]nvos Zav[Sikov - - érjoinoev 
[tT]Ov @dailov (or AU]enAlos Zav[Sitrtros ?}). The reference might be to 
the room with seats in the temple (Rep. V, pp. 170 ff.). 


E7 Wi6, East Wall. 


838. Near the top of the north jamb of door W16—W15. Height of 
letters, 0.04 m. 
SPENS BONA. 


““Spes Bona” is a soldier’s expression of hope, perhaps of promotion. 
The W is introduced by a false analogy with Latin participial endings. 
839. Center of wall left of 838. Height of letters, 0.08 m. 


Mv(noSt}) 6 ypawyas. M(vnoSt}) Bal[- -] 
Asuxaves Zayavot 


The first line undoubtedly ended with a Semitic name beginning 
with Bap- “son.” The Roman name Lucanus has not occurred before 
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at Dura; it is more commonly spelled in Greek Aoux-. The father’s 
name is apparently Semitic; Wuthnow lists a Lapivos. 
840. 0.56 m. to right of the south jamb of door W16—W15. Height 
of letters, 0.06—0.07 m. 
uv(noSi}) 
uv(noSi}) 
uv(noSi}) 


North Wall. 


841. 0.52 m. from the northwest corner. Height of letters, 0.015 m. 


TicvSeos 
Niva{ijos 
*Ao1xe[os] 


The name [dv9eos is apparently new, but the adjective travSeds, 
“deified,” is familiar. With Nivaios cf. Nivaias, Rep. V, no. 506. *Aot- 
xe0s may be either a personal name derived from the place name “Aoiyxa 
or may be an ethnic modifying Nivaios, ‘“‘the inhabitant of “Ao1ya.” 
Osicha was the next station above Dura listed in the Mansiones 
Parthicae and is identified by Dussaud (Topographie, p. 457) with the 
modern Oshara, Assyrian ““Tirqa.” 


E7, 2. 
842. To right of Rep. V, no. 583. Height of letters, 0.01—0.02 m. 
OTPOTELOTNS 
843. Above Rep. V, no. 588. Height of letters, 0.006 m. 


AVRELIVS ALEXANDER MILES LEG XVI F. F. 
SEVERIANAE (centuria) 


The presence of a vexillatio of the 16th Flavia Firma at Dura during the 
years 209—211 A. D. is attested by an inscription from the 7th Cam- 
paign. The legion does not elsewhere appear with the title Severtana. The 
graffito is evidently unfinished since the writer has scratched the sign 
for centuria without adding its appellation. 
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C. Texts of a Possibly Magical Character in Room 14.° 


, The texts and diagrams which are reproduced herewith are of vary- 
ing sorts. The easiest to parallel are the designs of loops drawn in black 
ink with a continuous stroke of the pen, with, in two cases, small circles 
afterward inserted in the loops.!° These two (fig. 33, 1, 2) occur, the 
larger one (with nine circles; about 0.045 m. square) above the smaller 





KVAWY VY rn oye 


Fig. 33. 


(with fifteen circles; about 0.035 m. long, 0.025 m. high), 0.06 m. above 
and a little to the right of the Amor-Nike (p. 484) on the west wall. 
The other (dimensions not recorded) is written across the back of the 
animal (fig. 34), which is scratched as a graffito. Below and to the 
right of the same animal occurs another set of nine circles arranged in 
a square, drawn in ink and crossed by a hook-shaped line. The number 
nine has of course a magic significance, as has the circle also, but these 
particular patterns are of an unknown value." 

® The authors wish to thank Professors Sam Eitrem and Armand Delatte for 
their consideration of these texts and for suggestions as to their interpretation. 


10 Cf. the similar patterns illustrated by Delatte, ““Anecdota Atheniensia,” 
I (Bibliotheque de la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de l'Université de Liége, XXXVI 


[1927]), pp. 102 f. 
1) To Professor A. D. Nock we owe the reference to square and ring designs of a 


possibly similar sort, described from a Coptic manuscript by W. H. Worrell, Orien- 
talia, IV (1935), p. 23. 
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More curious are the texts which resemble writing, five of which are 
here reproduced. Their location and dimensions (where recorded) are 
as follows: fig. 35, 1, above and to the left of no. 825, 0.07 m. x 0.06 m.; 
fig. 35, 2, to the right of 1, 0.055 m. X 0.055 m.; fig. 35, 3, below 1, 
0.07 m. X 0.025 m.; fig. 36, 0.15 m. x 0.08 m. on the east wall; fig. 34, 





Fig, 34. 


below the head of the animal. All are written with ink. Two of the texts 
(fig. 35, 1 and fig. 36) consist of isolated characters of an apparently 
magical significance. The others resemble writing of a cursive character, 
although not even they have yielded connected sense. In line 3 of fig. 35, 
3, Professor Eitrem suggests reading o01 (or oe) BonSn (for BorSe1) Kat 
yo. In fig. 34, as Professor Delatte suggests, one may read keite (Keita). 

The animal (fig. 34) resembles no known species, and must be a 
mythological conception. It has four legs, each apparently with three 
toes, the hind legs longer than the fore legs. Its hinder portion is heavy, 
and the body tapers up to the long neck and small, narrow head. The 
tail is long and curved, the mane flowing. The tongue is extended, and 

32 
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from the nose project two feelers or antennae. The back is scratched, 
perhaps to indicate scales, but the loop design is, as has been said, 
unrelated. Across the neck, as elsewhere nearby, are traces of large 
letters also scratched with a point. 


III. INSCRIBED ALTAR FROM J7 
(No. 844) 


The altar (fig. 37) is made of a very friable material, poorly baked 
clay or gypsum plaster, covered with a gray slip, and bears no 
trace of fire. It is approximately square, 
0.095 m. X 0.095 m. at the top, but 
widening in one dimension to about 
0.115 m. at the bottom. It stands 
0.285 m. high. In the top is cut a round 
cup with tapering sides, 0.065 m. in 
diameter and 0.02 m. deep. Each face 
is cut by two vertical grooves 0.02 m. 
deep and about 0.175 m. in length, 
beginning about 0.055 m. from the top 
and bottom, with tapering sides. These 
grooves are approximately 0.02 m. wide, 
and are arranged symmetrically, leaving 
three surfaces or “lands” of almost the 
same width on each face. This type of 
decoration is familiar in south Arabia, 
Babylonia, and Assyria, and is derived 
from the common architectural device 
in use there from early times.1 

Three of the four faces of the altar 
bear inscriptions on the upper rim, 
scratched apparently underneath the slip. 
There is, at any rate, no trace of the 
slip left on that part of the surface. 

A. On the widest face, at the lower Fig. 37. 
left of the rectangular surface above the 
grooves. Length 0.035 m., height of letters, 0.01 m. The letters are 
deeply cut and clear. 

1 Cf. the comment on the fragment of an altar from M8, above p. 184. 
Similar decoration of altars is illustrated, for example, in Perrot-Chipiez, His- 

32* 
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MABAT 


This may be explained as a personal name, the signature of the manu- 
facturer or of the dedicant (cf. the MaBoyatos listed by Wuthnow), or as 
a geographical term; cf. for example Maboug-Hierapolis and the pos- 
sible ethnic MaBouyav, inscribed in the Temple of the Palmyrene Gods 
(Rep. IV, no. 358, 3). 

B. On the right return, in a very cursive hand, shallow scratched. 
Length 0.07 m., height 0.04 m. Height of letters, 0.005—0.01 m. 


Sree erga? 


Et’ Utr&tav Kupicv 
Tud(v) Kaioapas 

Kai to(¥) Kupiou tydv 
Mapapas 


The inscription gives the date of the dedication of the altar, a year 
in which two emperors were consuls (A. D. 247, 248, 251, 252, 254, 
255); Kaioapas is apparently for Kaiodpoov, and is followed by an orna- 
mental dividing stroke, a flourish found also on a stone in the museum 


toire de l’Art, II, p. 268; B. Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien, II (1925), p. 76; 
D. Nielsen, Handbuch der altarabischen Altertumskunde, I (1927), p. 155; K. Galling, 
Der Altar in den Kulturen des alten Orients (1925), passim. Cf. the description by E. Unger 
in E. Ebeling, B. Meissner, Reallexikon der Assyriologie, I (1928), p. 73. For the archi- 
tectural style cf. for example the temple of Tell-el-Obeid, Rostovtzeff, History of the 
Ancient World, I (1925), pl LI, 1, and the south Arabian reliefs, Nielsen, of. cit., p. 157, 
and Corpus Inscr. Semit., IV, 2, 2, pl. IX, 456. An altar made of similar material and 
inscribed in a similar cursive script is published in Rep. J, pl. IV, cf. p. 69. 
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of Sueida.? More puzzling is the second part of the text, which continues 
the dating formula with another genitive. Unless the writer omitted 
a word or words from his text, this can only mean “‘in the time of our 
lord Mararas.” The individual as well as his office are unknown. His 
name also seems to be new, although compounds of Mapa, “‘Lord,”’ 
are not infrequent. | 

C. On the reverse face of the altar. The beginning of the text is 
broken away from the left upper corner of the altar, and letters at the 
right are rubbed away and illegible. Length unknown, height 0.015 m. 
Height of letters, 0.005—0.01 m. 


]Kupioy.... 
JAiavot 


It is natural to restore the text as another date, perhaps ["Etous. .] 
Kupioy fdév [--]Aiavot. If this be correct, and if the first letter 
preserved in the second line is lambda, the emperor can only be Aemi- 
lianus, who ruled for some months in the summer of A. D. 253; a few 
Egyptian papyri date by him (Preisigke, Wéorterbuch, III, p. 64). 
Unfortunately, this is a year with which the consular dating on face B 
cannot correspond, the consuls then being Emperor Volusianus, for the 
second time, and Maximus, while in 251, when the Emperor Decius 
and his son were consuls, and Hostilianus was a co-emperor, a dating 
by the last named alone is incredible. The lambda is incomplete, only 
the bottom angle being preserved, and this has not quite the ex- 
pected shape, but it seems impossible, for example, to read sigma (for 
[OvoAou]giavot; A. D. 252) or rho (for [OvaAe]piavot; A. D. 254 or 255). 


2M. Dunand, Le Musée de Soueida, Inscriptions et Monuments Figurés (1934), P- 99, 
no. 200. 


XVI 
NEW MATERIAL FOR THE HISTORY OF DURA 


New data on the history of the Hellenistic period were yielded by 
the supplementary excavations in the temple of Artemis Nanaia (Chap. 
XI). We know now for certain from architectural remains and coins 
that the place of the Parthian and Roman temple had been occupied 
in the Hellenistic period by an earlier temple of Greek character, 
probably dedicated from the beginning to Artemis and perhaps to her 
divine brother Apollo, the “‘archegete”’ of the Seleucid dynasty. 

Our knowledge of the Parthian period has been enriched by the 
same excavations in the temple of Artemis (we have now a clearer idea 
of the shape of both the earlier and the later temples of the time of 
Parthian domination) and by the discovery in the precincts of the 
Roman camp of a bath of the Parthian period, later reconstructed in 
the Roman fashion (Chap. II). Pre-Roman baths have never before 
been found in Syria and Mesopotamia. Their connection with the later 
Oriental baths seems evident. 

A number of the parchment documents found in the sloping em- 
bankment along the desert wall belong to the Parthian period, and 
throw light on the administration and the business law of the Greek 
cities of the Parthian Empire. 

By far the largest part of the buildings and objects excavated in the 
season under revision belong to the Roman period. They are many 
and some of them are surprising and even sensational. 

Further study has been made of the Roman camp. Its early period was 
little known. It was therefore gratifying to find in the precincts of the 
later camp a private house of the Parthian period twice reconstructed 
in the Roman times, which already in the early Roman period served 
as barracks for the Roman soldiers (Chap. I). 

The most brilliant period in the life of the Roman camp was that of 
Septimius Severus and Caracalla when the Praetorium, the large bath, 
and the house of the commander of the garrison were built. At that 
time, as was revealed by the excavations this season, the soldiers of the 
garrison erected an amphitheatre (216 A. D.) and made themselves 
more comfortable in their barracks of the earlier period (Chaps. I and II). 
On the walls of rooms in these barracks were found many interesting 
graffiti, including a curious calendar (pp. 40 ff., no. 622) and a quotation 
from Vergil (p. 48, no. 628). 
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Further information on the life of the soldiers in the camp has come 
from a renewed study of the walls of the Praetorium and of the various 
rooms in the court of the Temple of Artemis Azzanathcona (Chap. XV). 
Especially interesting are the graffiti and dipinti (both texts and 
drawings) of the room of the actuarius: a curious mixture of various 
texts and drawings bearing on military life, on religion and superstition 
highly typical of the conditions of the third century. A fourth Sator 
rebus was discovered. This rebus may now be recognized as Christian. 
It is remarkable to find four such cryptograms in the very heart of 
the Roman camp at Dura in the third century, at a time when the 
persecution of Christians was incessant. 

The best and the most important evidence on the Roman period 
came from our excavation of the sloping embankment which ran along 
the desert wall of the city and was intended to strengthen the city wall 
at the time of the Sassanian siege of the city. 

The discovery was made of two mines by which the Sassanians 
intended to undermine the wall and thus to capture the city (Chap. 
VI). In one of these several bodies of Roman soldiers were found, 
and this find throws a lurid light on the last moments of Dura’s 
life. Mines and galleries are often mentioned and described in our 
literary sources, but none has hitherto been excavated. The find of 
Dura is unique. 

Beside the discovery of Sassanian mines and galleries, the excavation 
of the sloping embankment yielded many important results. A large 
section of the street which ran parallel to the desert wall was cleared. 
A set of well preserved private buildings which partly opened into this 
street, partly into side streets, was excavated. Most of these were private 
houses. Among them the most important were a house of a citizen of 
Palmyra in which one room contained very interesting paintings of 
religious and funerary character (Chap. V), and another excellently 
preserved private house with a painted pavillion on the roof and a large 
reception room with a coffered ceiling of painted plaster blocks (Chap. 
IX). Some of these plaster blocks were adorned with portraits of the 
residents of the house. Since two of then were portraits of non-com- 
missioned officers of the Roman garrison (an actuarius and a tesserarius) 
it is evident that the house was a billet for members of the Dura garrison. 
The same is true of the houses in M8 (Chap. V). 

The sloping embankment preserved for us not only private houses 
with their paintings but also yielded a rich crop of minor finds of 
various character found partly in the embankment, partly in the towers 
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of the desert wall. Most important are the many pieces of military 
equipment (Chap. XIII), especially a beautiful painted shield and two 
trappings for horses, one of iron, the other of bronze scales, new and 
much desired evidence on the equipment of the Roman army in the 
third century. Not less important are objects of wood, especially wooden 
doors, splendid textiles (to be illustrated by M. R. Pfister in our final 
publication) and the Greek parchments and papyri of the Roman 
period which throw light on the business life of Dura as well as on that 
of the Roman garrison. Note in addition the unique fragment of Tatian’s 
Diatessaron, and the Syriac slave sale from Edessa (Chap. XII). 

The most sensational discovery under the sloping embankment, 
however, was that of the painted Synagogue rebuilt on the site of an 
earlier one and dedicated by Samuel the “presbyteros” of the Jews 
in 245 A. D. (Chap. X). The discovery bears on many and very 
important problems, the history of the Jewish diaspora and of the Jewish 
religion, the history of painting (Iranian, Semitic, Greek), the history 
of the Bible and of the later Jewish theological writings, and the history 
of Christian art. 
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INDICES OF THE GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS 


A. The Diatessaron Fragment. 
(D. Pg. 24, p. 416) 


éyaSds, 9. 
&vSpotros, 7. 
eros 25,8: 
autos 2, 12. 


Baoirsia, 13. 
BouAeuTiis, 7. 
BouaAn, 14. 


TadiAata, 3. 
yiyvouat, 5. 
yun, 1: 

did, 11. 

Sixaios, 9. 

eiui, 3, 6, 10, 14. 
étri, 5. 

' émipwoKw, 4. 
*"EpiwyaSaia, 8. 


ZeBedSaios, 1. 


*loudaios, 12. 
"loon, 9. 


KaToKpUTTTo, 10. 
waSntns, 10. 


dévoua, 9. 
opaw, 3. 
ouK, 13. 
outos, 13. 
owia, 5. 


Tlapaokeun, 4, 5. 
TOAIs, 8. 

TIpoodBBatov, 6. 
Trpoodéxouan, 12. 
TPOCOEPKOUaI, 6. 


ZaéPBatov, 4. 
ZaAoun, |. 
otaupéw, 3. 
ouykatatiSnui, 14. 


TuEpa, 4. ouvakoAouSéw, 2. 
Okds, 13. UTrapyo, 7. 
*Inoots, 10. gofos, 11. 
*lovSaia, 9. 

B. Religion. 


(Names of Divinities, priests, mystical formulas) 


"AyaSt Tuyn, D. P. 74, 2, p, 434. 

Baouios (?, or Koopios) no. 625, p. 46. 

Eis Zeus Zéparris, no. 623, 1, p. 45. 

"Epws, no. 692, p. 171. 

MeydéAn TUyn tot Badaveiou, no. 631, 
p.JLUS: 

TlpeoButepos Tdév “lovdaiev, no. 798, 3, 
p. 388. 


Priest of Apollo, D. Pg. 23, p. 430. 
Priest of Zeus, D. Pg. 23, p. 430. 
Priest of the Tpoyovoi, D. Pg. 23, p. 430. 
Priest of Seleucus Nicator, D. Pg.23, p.430, 
Salus Augusti, no. 828, p. 493. 
Spes (Spens) Bona, no. 838, p. 494. 
Victoria Alexandri, p. 487 (Rep. V, 
no. 485c). 
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Abecedaria, 
Greek: no. 6494, b,c, p. 131; no. 650a, 
b, p. 131; no. 738, p. 247; no. 740, 
p. 248; p. 485 (Rep. V, no. 461). 


Latin: no. 651, p. 131; p. 485 (Rep. V, 
no. 480). 
Rebus, Rotas-Sator, no. 809, p. 486. 


C. Rulers. 


Seleucus Nicator, D. Pg. 23, p. 430. 

Marcus Aurelius and Commodus, D. 
Pg. 23, p. 430. 

Septimius Severus and Caracalla (? In- 
victi Augusti Nostri) no. 808, p. 485. 

Septimius Severus, Caracalla, and Ge- 
ta, D. Pg. 22, p. 432. 

Imperator Caesar Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus Pius Felix Augustus Ara- 
bicus Adiabenicus Parthicus Maxi- 


mus Britannicus Maximus Germani- 
cus Maximus Pontifex Maximus Pa- 
ter Patriae, no. 630, 1—3, p. 78. 

Iulia Augusta Mater Augusti et Castro- 
rum et Senatus et Patriae, no. 630, 
S, 4p. 78: 

Alexander (?), p. 487 (Rep. V, no. 
485). 

Gordian III, D. Pg. 20, p. 435. 

An Augustus, no. 828, p. 493. 


D. Names of Men and Women. 


*ABapvaios (s. of “Eppias or “Epyitis) no. 
704, p. 185. 

"Apata (?)s no. 751, 3, p..251 

"ABBas (?), no. 753, p. 252. 

"ABBoUSis (f. of Aucias) D. Pg. 32,4, p.425. 

*ABSa-, no. 755, p. 252. 

"ABdas, no. 639, 2, p. 113; no. 640, p.114. 

"ABéupns, no. 642, p. 115; (’ABéunos, 
f. of Katapnoaios), no. 617, 2, p. 37. 

*ABidyiwaios (s. of “Poryoaios) D. Pg. 32, 
14, p. 425. 

‘ApidAcas (s. of “Paxipyaios) no. 617, 
6, p.3/, 

*ABiooaios (s. of "ABiooaios) D. Pg. 22, 
p. 432; (f. of "ABiooaios) D. Pg. 22, 
p. 432; (Abissaeus, f. of Conon, ef. 
of Nabusamaus) D. Pg. 22, p. 432; 
(Abissaeus, f. of Seleucus, gf. of 
Acozzis) D. Pg. 22, p. 432. 

“ABpan, no. 799, 1, p. 388. 

*Ayyatios (-éos), no. 756, p. 252; no. 757, 
Du 202, 

*Aypitrtrivos (-eivos, b. of Aupnaia Map- 
KeAAiva) D. P. 74, 8, p. 434. 

"AdadyaBapos (s. of XiAivvios) no. 617, 


DO Deis 


*ASaios, (-f0s) no. 640, p. 114; (f. of 
ZaPewas) D. Pg. 22, p. 432; (Adaeus) 
D. Pg. 21, p. 419; (Addaeus, f. of 
Xenocrates, gf. of Nicanor) D. Pg. 
21, p. 420. 

*Addovsdawn¢5, no. 691 a, 1, p. 171; ’?A&50- 
Sava) no. 693, p. 172. 

“Adpiaves (?), no. 719, 1, p. 210. 

Athenodorus, D. Pg. 23, p. 431. 

Athenodotus (f. of Theodorus, s. of 
Artemidorus) D. Pg. 23, p. 431. 

*AIatios (s. of AxapaPdvos, gs. of ZaBi5- 
Ados) D. Pg. 32, 2, p. 425. 

AiSépios (ESépis, f. of Ta&ugiAos) no. 619, 
1 ps. 39: 

Aidios (Méyvos, s.? of Za9S$&5a8) no. 
743, 1, p: 249. 

Aipiaios, no. 816, 10, p. 488. 

*AxapaBdvos (f. of "ASSaios, s. of ZaBi5- 
Ados) D. Pg. 32, 3, p. 425. 

Acozzis (d. of Seleucus, gd. of Abis- 
saeus) D. Pg. 22, p. 432. 

“Adagos (?), no. 677, 1, p. 139. 

*AdAtEavdpos, (? AvprAtos) no. 618, 2, p. 
38; no. 657, 2, p. 133; (AvprAtos) 
D. P. 74, 6, p. 434; (s. of Zevoxp&tns) 
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no. 835, p.- 494; (Alexander, Aure- 
lius, soldier of Leg. XVI) no. 843, 
iy p. 495. 

"AvadsaBeiAn, D. P. 73, p. 437. 

Amath-Sin, D. Pg. 20, p. 435. 

*Auuias, no. 806, 1, p. 485. 

*Avtioyos (OAawios) D. Pg. 27, p. 433. 

*Avtitratpos (?, "Avtavios) no. 627, 2, 
p. 48. 

*Avtoovivos, (?) no. 627, 1, p. 48; (Avpt- 
A1os) p. 487 (Rep. V, no. 489) ; no. 818, 
p- 489; (Antoninus) no. 826, p. 492. 

*Avtavios, (? ’Avtitratpos) no. 627, 1, 
p. 48; (Antonius Maenees) p. 491 
(Rep. V, no. 486, 1). 

*AtroAAwapios (’AtroAwdpis) no. 712, 
p. 186. 

Apollonius (f. of Danymus, gf. of 
Diocles) D. Pg. 21, p. 420. 

*AtroAAogavns, no. 758, p. 252; (Apollo- 
phanes, s. of Charanides) D. Pg. 23, 
p. 431; (s. of Auoipaxos) no. 834, 
p. 493. 

*ApaBas (s.? of MeveceSevs) no. 741, 1, 
p. 248. 

“Apns (?), no. 776, p. 255. 

*ApiaBdgos, (s. of "ApiaBdzos) D. Pg. 32, 
13, p. 425; (f. of "ApiaBdzos) D. Pg. 
S215, p-425, 

*Appiavds (?), no. 719, 1, p. 210. 

“Apoas (?, s. of Mixos) no. 799, 2, p. 388. 

*Apodcxou (?), no. 799, 2, p. 388. 

*AptepuiSapos, (s. of ToAuvikos) no. 721, 
1, p. 210; no. 759, p. 253; (Artemi- 
dorus, f. of Athenodotus, gf. of Theo- 
dorus) D. Pg. 23, p. 431; (Artemi- 
dorus, s. of Theodorus) D. Pg. 23, 
p. 431. 

*Aptiiv, no. 760, p. 253. 

*ApxéAacos (?), no. 816, 3, p. 488. 

*Apwv, (?) no. 761, p. 253; (Aaron) 
Pesoai 

*Aatxaios (-tos), no. 841, 3, p. 495 (cf. 
however sect. E, below). 

Atos (?), no. 669, p. 137; (At&os ?, 
Atos ?, Atioos?), no. 762, p. 253. 

Avwv..1eus, no. 806, 2, p. 485. 

Atipndiaves, no. 622, 3, p. 42. 


Avenria, (MapKeAriva, d. of MapxeAri- 
vos) D. P. 74, 7, p.434; (Aurelia Mar- 
cia, w. of the Archon of the Twelfth 
Tribe at Edessa) D. Pg. 20, p. 435. 

AvptiAios, (AvpiAios DiAoKupios, ? AAé- 
Eavdpos, Tiypns, ? Qopikios, and ? Ev- 
Saipios) no. 618, 1, 2, 3,4, and 5, 
p. 38; D. Pg. 27, p. 433; ?AAgEavSpos) 
D. P. 74, 6, p. 434; (AupijAis Avtoo- 
vivos) p. 487 (Rep. V, no. 489); (Av- 
pideios Adtns) no. 827, 3, p. 492; no. 
829, p. 495; (7)5 no. 837, 1p. 494; 
(Aurelius Mam-) no. 630, 6, p. 78; 
(Aurelius Celer) no. 805, p. 414; 
(L. Aurelius Tiro of Carrhae) D. Pg. 
20, p. 435; (Aurelius) p. 491 (Rep. V, 
no. 486, 2); (Aurelius Alexander, 
soldier of Leg. XVI) no. 843, 1, 
pr 495: 

*Agpactns (?), no. 639, 5, p. 113. 

Achabus, D. Pg. 23, p. 429. 


Bafa, no. 763, p. 253. 

BaBotts, no. 754, p. 252; no. 764, p. 253. 

BaBdav (?), no. 765, p. 254. 

Bayias, no. 746, 5, p. 250. 

BaSydABa (d. of Mixxados, w. of Ad- 
vuyos) no. 802, p. 412. 

Bapadddos, no. 616, 2, p. 36. 

Bapa&Sn, no. 682, p. 169. 

Bapyd&d8os, no. 639, 6, p. 113. 

Bapyatns (?), no. 639, 5, p. 113. 

Bapyiwatas, (-€as) no. 748, 2, p. 251; 
no. 793, p. 298. 

Bapyiwatyos (f. of Anuéas), no. 784, 
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Dr aoe. 

Bapxatios (?, -€0s), no. 643, p. 128; no. 
646, p. 130. 

Bapxou, no. 701, p. 185. 

Bapvoios, (-€0s) no. 639, 3, p. 113; 
(?) no. 646, p. 130; no. 647, p. 130; 
(s. of Avoias) D. Pg. 22, p. 432. 

BapoaPBBaSas, D. P. 75, p. 438. 

Bapoapicos (s. of ‘Paynd&dados) D. Peg. 
52, Vox.po aaue 

BapyoaAB, no. 642, p. 115. 

BaoiAiaves, (?) no. 669, p. 137; no. 695, 
3, p. 176; (Basilianus) no. 696, 3, p.177. 
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BaoiAioxos (?), no. 669, p. 137. 

Badooos, no. 747, p. 250; no. 830, p. 
493. 

BeeAaios (-€05), no. 685, p. 170. 

BiSvavaia (-via, d. of Kéveov) no. 781, 
L,pe2od: 

Bonetdi10s, no. 639, 1, p. 113. 

BowdAazaios, (-€0s), no. 690, p. 170. 


Celer (Aurelius), no. 805, p. 414. 
Claudianus, no. 710, p. 186. 


Ta-, no. 686, p. 170. 

Taddaios (or Tad8pios, s. of Zappay- 
xaios), no. 617, 4, p. 37. 

Tata (d. of Satopviaos) D. P. 73, p. 437. 

Tep-, no. 663, p. 135. 

Tewaios (Tevéos), no. 717, p. 187. 

Teppaves, no. 620, p. 39; no. 713, p. 186; 
(‘lovAtos) D. Pg. 22, p. 432; p. 487 
(Rep. V, no. 490). 

TAauxKos (?), no. 787, p. 295. 


Advupos, (h. of BaSydABa), no. 802, 
p. 412; (Danymus) D. Pg. 40, p. 419, 
note 2; (Danymus, f. of Diocles, s. 
of Apollonius) D. Pg. 21, p. 420; 
(Danymus, s. of Seleucus) D. Pg. 26, 
p. 428; (Danymus, s. of Seleucus, 
gs. of Danymus) D. Pg. 23, p. 431; 
(Danymus, f. of Seleucus, gf. of Da- 
nymus) 2. Pe 23) p. 431. 

Actns (AvprAtos), no. 827, 3, p. 492. 

Aeya-, no. 816, 2, p. 488. 

Anvpéas (s. of Bapyiwvaixos), no. 784, 
p-293. 

Anuttpios, no. 714, p. 186. 

Anuias, no. 695, 1, p. 176. 

Aioyévns, no. 648, 1, p. 130. 

Diocles, (s. of Danymus, gs. of Apol- 
lonius, h. of Timonassa) D. Pg. 21, 
p. 420; (f. of Heliodorus, s. of Helio- 
dorus) D. Pg. 23, p. 431. 

Aiowon1os, no. 675, p. 138. 

Aouitios (?), no. 730, p. 244. 

Ao[?]otraios, no. 836, 2, p. 494. 

AwoiSeos, no. 639, 9, p. 113; no. 677, 
3; pe 199. 


Eipas (f. of Maxwooyds) no. 617, 3, p. 37. 

Eid8aios (-éos, f. of ZapourA) no. 798, 
2s p.. 388. 

Efpaxos (?, Eipavos ?), no. 724, p. 241. 

Eipnvaios (-éos), no. 746, 1, p. 250. 

Eiods (?), no. 625, p. 46. 

“Epxeios (Aipkias ?) no. 722, 2, p. 211. 

‘Epuias (?, f. of "ABapvaios), no. 704, 
paige: 

‘Eppiis, (?) no. 664a, p. 136; (?, f. of 
*ABapvaios) no. 704, p. 185; no. 746, 
4, p. 250; (s. of Z--§?) no. 787, p. 295. 

“Epuitrtros (-itros), no. 748, 1, p. 251. 

EwSaipios (?, or-oos, AtprAtlos), no. 618, 
Dy. p. 08. 


ZoPdiPdév (or -Bd&A1), no. 689, p. 171. 
ZaPdivaBos (?), no. 813, p. 487. 
ZoaPewas (s. of "ASatos) D. Pg. 22, p. 432. 
ZaPidAc&os (f. of "AxapaBdvos, gf. of 
"ASSatos) D. Pg. 32,3, p. 425. 

Zapia-, no. 766, p. 254. 

ZeB-, no. 767, p. 254. 

ZePiv-, no. 680, 1, p. 146. 

ZeBiwucos, no. 827, 2, p. 492. 

Zenodotus (f. of Lysanias, s. of Helio- 
dorus) D. Pg. 23, p. 431. 

ZevEitr1ros, no. 791, p. 297. 

ZnvoPios, (-15), no. 6645 and, p. 129; 
(ZnvoBBis) no. 653, p. 133; no. 654, 
pe 193; mo. 655715 pe iad: 

ZwBaios (-tos), no. 678, p. 139. 


“HAid8e0pos, no. 782, p. 292; no. 795, 4, 
p.-304; D. Pg. 27, p. 433; (“HAei-) 
no. 815, p. 488; (Heliodorus, b. of 
Lysias, s. of Lysias, gs. of Heliodorus) 
D. Pg. 23, p. 429; (Heliodorus, f. of 
Lysias, gf. of Lysias and Heliodorus) 
D. Pg. 23, p. 429; (Heliodorus, f. of 
Zenodotus, gf. of Lysanias) D. Pg. 23, 
p. 431; (Heliodorus, s. of Diocles, gs. 
of Heliodorus) D. Pg. 23, p. 431; 
(Heliodorus, f. of Diocles, gf. of He- 
liodorus) D. Pg. 23, p. 431; (Helio- 
dorus, otpatnyds Kai émotdétns Tis 
moAews) D. Pg. 23, p. 431. 

“HpoxAds (?), no. 733, 2, p. 245. 
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Oaapapn, no. 794, p. 299. 
Oepiowv (MAavios), no. 745, 2, p. 249. 
OedSwpos, no. 768, p. 254; (Theodorus, 
s. of Athenodotus, gs. of Artemido- 
rus) D. Pg. 23, p. 431; (Theodorus, 
f. of Artemidorus) D. Pg. 23, p. 431. 
Theodotus, D. Pg. 23, p. 431. 
OedpBpotos, no. 737, 1, p. 247. 
Theomnestus, D. Pg. 23, p. 431. 
Onuapoas (?), no. 821, p. 490. 
Copixios (?, AUprAlos), no. 618, 4, p. 38. 
OupdcAn, no. 688, p. 170. 


*laUSos (?), no. 788, p. 296. 

*lyyaios, no. 616, 4, p. 36. 

*JovAtos, (?) no. 719, 2, p. 210; (MnSi- 
vaios), no. 720, p. 210; (Teppavds) 
D. Pg. 22, p. 432; (Eiov-) no. 820, 
p. 489. 

*lownios (?), no. 719, 2, p. 210. 

Iustianus, no. 630, 7, p. 78. 


Ka&pxapos (7), no. 749, 2, p. 251. 

Katapnoatos (s. of "ABéupyos), no. 617, 2, 
Deas: 

KndaPots (?), no. 6914, p. 171. 

KAavdios, no. 816, 11, p. 488; (?, -8e10s, 
Zopaixos), no. 827, 1, p. 492. 

Kovoov, (f. of BiSvavaic) no. 781, 2, p. 
258; (Conon, s. of Nicostratus) D. 
Pg. 26, p. 428; (Conon, f. of Nabu- 
samaus, s. of Abissaeus) D. Pg. 22, 
p. 432. 

Kouivta, no. 6668, p. 137. 

Kowivtos (?, Koi-), no. 698, p. 178. 

Kpnoxevtiavoes, no. 613, 1, p. 35. 

Kuvoyos (?), no. 648, 2, p. 130. 

KupiAAos, (or Kip-), no. 746, 3, p. 250; 
(KipnAdAos), no. 816, 8, p. 488. 


AdoSavipos (?, AvipriAios), no. 618, 2, 
238. 
ree (s. of Zapaves), no. 839, 2, 
p. 494. 
Lucius (Aoxiop-), no. 699, p. 178. 
Auoavias, no. 658, 2, p. 134; (?) no. 
676, p. 138; no. 774, p. 255; (f. of 
Zevoxpatns) no. 803, p. 413; (f of 


Zevoxpatns) no. 804, p. 413; (Lysa- 
nias, s. of Zenodotus, gs. of Helio- 
dorus) D. Pg. 23, p. 431. 

Avoias, (?) no. 676, p. 138; no. 769, 
p. 254; no: 710) p. 254; (s.-ofAp- 
BoUSis) D. Pg. 32, 4, p. 425; (f. of 
Bapvaios) D. Pg. 22, p. 432; (Lysias, 
f. of Seleucus, gf. of Timonassa) D. 
Pg. 21, p. 420; (Lysias, b. of Helio- 
dorus, s. of Lysias, gs. of Heliodorus) 
D. Pg. 23, p. 429; (Lysias, f. of Ly- 
sias and Heliodorus, s. of Heliodorus) 
Diba 23, pe 4295 “ Lysias,®. fr of; 

*Olyinpus)«D.Pe 5237p. 431, 

Auoipaxos (f. of ATroAAopavns), no. 834, 
p. 493. 


MoaBay, no. 844A, p. 500 (cf. however 
sect. E, below). 

Mcyvos (AiAtos, s. ? of 2a99a5a8), no. 
743,°2,/—:, 249, 

Moad- (or MaS-, or Mao-) no. 737, 2, 
p. 247. 

Maenees (?, Antonius) p. 491 (Rep. V, 
no. 486, 1). 

Moxértrop, no. 725, 1, p. 241; no. 726, 
1, p. 242; no. 727, 4, p. 243; no. 728, 
2; p.. 244. 

MoaAfjs, no. 726, 3, p. 242. 

MdaAxos, no. 684, p. 170. 

Mam- (Aurelius), no. 630, 6, p. 78. 

Mauer, no. 723, p. 211. 

Mdawos (?), no. 771, p. 255. 

Mapapas, no. 844 B, 4, p. 500. 

Mapeis, no. 633, p. 112. 

Mapivos, no. 772, p. 255. 

Madpios (?, or Mapxos ?), no. 789, p. 296. 

MapxeAriva (-civa, AUpnAia d. of Map- 
KeAAivos) D. P. 74, 7, p. 434. 

MapxeAdivos (-eivos, f. of AupnAia Map- 
KeAAiva) D. P. 74, 7, p. 434. 

Marcia (Aurelia, w. of the Archon of 
the Twelfth Tribe at Edessa) D. Pg. 
20, p. 435. 

Mapods (?), no. 821, p. 490. 

Mapdév, no. 761, p. 253. 

Mapoovios (?), no. 761, p. 253. 

Médoipos, no. 792, p. 298. 
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Mayaoouds (or Mau-, s. of EiBas), no. 
lz. sper: 

MeveoeSeus (f. ? of "ApaBds), no. 741, 1, 
p. 248. 

Mn&SaBots(?), no. 6914, p. 171. 

MnSivaios (?, or MnSivat), no. 720, 
p. 210. 

Mnkatvavaia (w. of ZevoKpdtns), no. 
803, p. 413. 

Mnvddeapos (s. of "OpSovdpatos) D. P. 
75, p. 438. 

MixxdAos (f. of BaSxdABa), no. 802, 
p. 412. 

Miyos (?, f. of “Apoas), no. 799, 3, 
p. 388. 

Moxipos, (Moxk-) no. 691a, 3, p. 171; 
no. 744, p. 249. 

Movixos (?), no. 679, p. 139. 

Mupivos (?), no. 816, 4, p. 488. 

MYPQP2 (or MYOQP2), no. 816, 9, p. 488. 


NoPBayaios (?, or NaBataios ?), no. 658, 
1, p. 134. 

NaBotis (?), no. 660, 1, p. 135. 

Nabusamaus (s. of Conon, gs. of Abis- 
saeus) D5 Pg..22, p. 432; 

NeBouyfjAos, no. 639, 7, p. 113. 

NiyBa (?, or NioBa ?), no. 750, p. 251. 

Nixévoop (s. of Xenocrates, gs. of Ad- 
daeus) D. Pg. 21, p. 420. 

Nixitrtros, no. 816, 7, p. 488. 

NixdAaos, no. 836, 1, p. 494. 

Nicostratus (f. of Conon) D. Pg. 26, 
p. 428. 

Nixoov (?), no. 673, p. 138. 

Nivaios, no. 841, 2, p. 495. 

Nix, p. 491 (Rep. V, no. 486, 3). 


ZdvSitrtros (?), no. 837, 1, p. 494. 
Zevddopos (?, or Mevddwpos ?, or Zevd- 
Sapos ?), no. 703, 2, p. 185. 
Zevoxpatns, (h. of Mnxatvavaia, s. of 
Avoavias), no. 803, p. 413; (h. of 
Tipovaooa, s. of Avoavias) no. 804, 
p. 413; (Xenocrates, f. of Nicanor, 
s. of Addaeus) D. Pg. 21, p. 420; 
(f. of *AAg€avEpos) no. 835, p. 494. 
Zevopav, no. 644a, p. 129. 


*OPedv, no. 683, p. 169. 

"OAUyTIIKos (-xos), no. 639, 12, p. 113. 

“OdAuutros, (?) no. 672, p. 138; (Olym- 
pus, s. of Lysias) D. Pg. 23, p. 431. 

"OpSovdgatos (f. of Mnvd8apos) D. P. 
75, p. 438. 

OvdAns, no. 716, p. 187. 

OtBaias, (OUBBEos), no. 694, p. 172; 
no. 725; 2; p. 2413 no./27, 3; pr243; 
(OUBB-) no. 726, 2, p. 242. 

OUepva (?), no. 819, p. 489. 

OWATHOos, no. 783, p. 292. 


TIéxopos, no. 773, p. 255. 

Tlay@idos (Tav-, s. of Ai9épios), no. 619, 
1, p. 39. 

TIdvSeos, no. 841, 1, p. 495. 

Thatta (?), no. 707, p. 185. 

Tlatrias, D. P. 74, 6, p. 434. 

TlotiAos (?), no. 624, p. 46. 

Pausanias, D. Pg. 21, p. 419. 

TloAUvixos (-veixos, f. of "ApteyiScopos), 
no. 721, 2, p. 210. 


‘Paynadados, no. 746, 2, p. 250; (ff of 
Bapoapioos) D. Pg. 32, 15, p. 425. 

‘Payias, no. 616, 3, p. 36. 

“‘Payoatos (f. of "ABiSyivaios) D. Pg. 32, 
14, p. 425. 

“Paxiuyaios (f. of *ABidAdas), no. 617, 


ete ors 

‘Poupss, no. 742, 2, p. 249. 

‘Pougiviaves, no. 695, 4, p. 176; (Rufi- 
nianus) no. 696, 2, p. 177. 

“Potpos, no. 816, 6, p. 488. 


2a99&5a5, no. 652, 1, p. 132; (£2? of 
Aidos Mcyvos) no. 743, 2, p. 249. 

ZdKkos (?), no. 787, p. 295. 

ZaArapaves, no. 785, p. 294. 

ZoaAuavns, no. 799, 4, p. 388. 

Zayaves (f. of AeuKavés), no. 839, 2, 
p. 494. 

Zapyayxxatos (f. of TaSSaios), no. 617, 
4, p. 37. 

ZayounA, (s. of Ei&Saios) no. 798, 1, 
p- 388; (s. of Zapdpas) no. 800, 1, 
p. 388. 
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Zaw7s (?), no. -775, p. 255. 

ZaTopviaogs (-EiAos, f. of Taia) D. P. 73, 
pats7. 

Zapapas (f. of ZayounA), no. 800, 2, 
p. 388. 

ZoaxaBa, no. 777, 1, p. 256. 

ZQKG105, nO. 617, Lp. 372 

2éAeuKos, no. 670, p. 137; no. 708, p. 
186; (Seleucus) D. Pg. 21, p. 419; 
(Seleucus, f. of Timonassa, s. of Ly- 
sias) D. Pg. 21, p. 420; (Seleucus, 
f. of Danymus) D. Pg. 26, p. 428; 
(Seleucus, f. of Danymus, s. of Da- 
nymus) D. Pg. 23, p. 431; (Seleucus, 
f. of Acozzis, s. of Abissaeus) D. Pg. 
22, ps 432. 

ZeouTipos, no. 816, 1, p. 488. 

Znyad, no. 778, p. 256. 

SINads, snowOoo, 1 “p. 154; (Sfras) 
no... /99.)3, ps 388. 

LDiAdulos, no. 639, 4, p. 113. 

ZiAouaves, no. 783, p. 292. 

Zopaiyos (?, KAowS10s), no. 827, 1, p. 492. 

ZooiSeos, no. 822, p. 490. 


Tepévtios (?), no. 816, 5, p. 488. 
Tiypns (Tiypes, AvpnAios), no. 618, 3, 
p- 38. 


Tipovacoan, (Tel-, w. of Zevokpatns) no. 
804, p. 413; (Timonassa, d. of Se- 
leucus, gd. of Lysias, w. of Diocles) 
OV er 2p. 420) 

TipdSatns, no. 616, 1, p. 36. 

Tiro (L. Aurelius, of Carrhae) D. Pg. 
20, p. 435.. 

Tpoiaves, no. 7094 and J, p. 186. 


MidatroAAwv (?), no. 648, 3, p. 130; 
(@)n0; 660; 2; p..135: 

MiAntos, no. 702, p. 185; no. 711, p. 186. 

Miditrtros, no. 634, p. 112. 

MiAokUpios (DidoKvpis, AvpriAios), no. 
618, 1, p. 38. 

MiAotrétwp (?), no. 648, 3, p. 130. 


- MAawios, (-cvelos) no. 635, p. 112; 


(DAYEIZ) no. 727, 2, p. 243; (-cxouios, 

Oeuiowv) no. 745, 1, p. 249; (-aovios, 

*Avtioyos) D. Pg. 27, p. 433. 
Mpadtns (?), no. 639, 5, p. 113. 


Charanides, (?) D. Pg. 26, p. 428; (f 
of Apollophanes) D. Pg. 23, p. 431. 

Xapitov, no. 786, p. 295. 

Xeipioopos (Xip-), no. 621, 8, p. 40. 

XiAtvvios (f. of "ASab5yaBbdpos), no. 617, 
Dy Psols 


E. Geographical Terms. 


*Avtidxeia, D. P. 75, p. 438. 
*Aaixatos (-éos), no. 841, 3, p. 495 (cf. 
however sect. D, above). 


Aouipa, (?) no. 784, p. 294; D. P. 75, 
p. 438. 

Aoupnvés, D. Pg. 27, p. 433; D. P. 73, 
p. 437 (twice); D. P. 88, p. 438. 


Etpotraios, D. Pg. 23, p. 429. . 

Etpotrés % tmpds “ApaBia, D. Pg. 23, 
p. 429, note 41; Europus in Parapo- 
tamia, D. Pg. 21, p. 420. 

Etpwrrdés, D. Pg. 32; 4, p. 425. : 


‘louBaio1 (-é01), no. 798, 3, p. 388. 


MaBay, no. 8444, p. 500 (cf. however 
sect. D, above). 


“OpBaz, no. 801, p. 389. 

“Ocooa koyn, D. Pg. 32,1, p.425; (Ossa, 
a village) D. Pg. 22, p. 431. 

Babulon (?), no. 614, 2, p. 36. 


Colonia Aurelia (Dura), D. P. 73, 
p. 436; D. P. 90, p. 437. 


Edessa in Osrhoene, D. Pg. 20, p. 435. 


Nabagata (a village), D. Pg. 23, p. 
AZo: 
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F. Calendar. 


Avivaios (?), no. 668, p. 137; Avduvatos, 
No. 751,85 Pe cals 


Aaioios (Aéo-), no. 691la, 4, p. 171. 
Atos, D, Pg. 21, p.421;(?)no, 734, 5, p. 245. 


KaAdvbar OxtaPpia, D. P. 74,1, p. 434. 
voupnvia, D. P. 74, 2, p. 434. 


Zavdikds (?), no. 837, 1, p. 494. 


Tlepitios, no. 736, 1, p. 246. 


“YtrepBepetatos, no. 652, 2, p. 132; D. Pg. 
32, 1p 425%.D. PAT4, 2, pe. 404: 


Luna, (day) no. 622, 1, p. 42; (lunar 
month) no. 622, 2, p. 42. 


Mercurius (day), no. 622, 1, p. 42. 


Nundinae (-ne), no. 622, 2, p. 42. 


G. Planets and Constellations. 


Aiyéxepos, no. 736, p. 246. 
AiSupoi, no. 736, p. 246. 


Zevs (?), no. 736, p. 246. 


Aéoov (?), no. 736, p. 246. 
ZeAtvn, no. 736, p. 246. 


Tatipos (?), no. 736, p. 246. 


H. Dated Texts. 


33/32 B. C., p. 411 (Cumont, Fouilles, 
no. 52). 

86/87 A. D., D. Pg. 40, p. 429, note 42. 

B7AASD, D: Pe021, p49. 

134 A. D., D. Pg. 32, p. 425. 

143/144 A. D. (approximately), D. Pg. 
26, p. 428. 

180A, DED: Pg. 23, p.1429. 

203/204 A. D., no. 671, p. 138. 

204 A. D., D. Pg. 22, p. 431. 

209/210 A. D., no. 777, p. 256. 

216 A. D., no. 630, p. 78. 


216 A. D., no. 824, p. 490. 

219/220 A. D. (?), no. 641, p. 115. 

232 A. D., D. P. 74, p. 434. 

243 A. D., D. Pg. 20, p. 435. 

247, 248, 25%, 252, 254, or-255 AD 
no. 844, p. 500. 

248/249 A. D., no. 749, p. 251. 

248/249 or 256/257 A. D., no. 751 p. 251. 

251 A.D. DoP, (3;.p. 436. 

252/253 A. D., no. 748, p, 251. 

252/253 A.D. mo, 750-.p- 251. 

254 A. D., D. P. 90, p. 437, 


I. Administrative and Military Titles and Terms. 


éKToudpios (-1s), no. 782, p. 292. 


Book Sixaotrpiov, D. Pg. 21, p. 419, 
p42 sDeP eg. 26, p. 428, 
BaoiAikol Sixaotal, D. Pg. 21, p. 419. 


Badédpos = Bahora, i. e. “Supervisor” (at 
Edessa), D. Pg. 20, p. 436. 

BouaeuTts, (?) no. 784, p. 294; (Aoupn- 
vos) D. P. 88, p. 438. 
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eloaywyevs Kal Tpdxtwp, D. Pg. 21, 
p. 419. 


datpavds, D. Pg. 22, p. 432. 
oixoSdyos, no. 792, p. 298. 


Erelpn SwdsekatTn..... TloAaioteivdiv 
Zeounpiava *AAfavSpiavad, D. P. 74, 
2, p. 434. 


otpatnyds (?), D. Pg. 27, p. 433. 

otpatnyds Kal émotatns tis rdéAEws, 
DePree2esp: 428; Di Ps223, p. 431; 
(The two strategoi at Edessa) D. Pg. 
20, p. 435. 

otpatiotns, (?) D. Pg. 27, p. 433; D. P. 
74, 6, p. 434; (?) D. P. 75, p. 438; 
(-Te1w@Tns) no. 842, p. 495. 


Tecoepdipios (-1s), no. 783, p. 292. 


wiroros, (7) no. 779, p:'2563-D. Pg.'23;, 
ps) 430; DO Pa 22, p..432; (Ovipis 
Aotttros Kai Ma&pios M&Eiyos, 232 A. 
Dee P74 ps 4345). Pe, 20, 
Doone. beds, p. 45/73 Ds P90, 
p. 437; no. 844, p. 500; (Cattio Sa- 
bino II, Cornelio Anullino cos., 216 
A. D.) no. 630, p. 78; (Kavo1AiBous 
ootrpacKpittis), p. 486 (Rep. V, no. 
484) and no. 823, p. 490; (ZaBiveo et 
"AvuAivw KovourAs, 216 A. D.) no. 
824, p. 490. 


XElAiapyxos, no. 613, 2, p. 35. 

xXpEoQuadc€é, D. Pg. 23, p. 431; (at Edessa; 
éttl toU tepoU Kai TroAeitiKov) D. Pg. 
20, p. 436. 


Antonina (for -niniana ?, as title of a 
military unit), no. 700, p. 184. 

Archon of the Twelfth Tribe (at Edes- 
sa), D. Pg. 20, p. 435. 


“Bodyguards,” D. Pg. 21, p. 420.--~ 


Centuria (Ekatovtapyia), D. P. 74, 6, 
p. 434; no. 843, 2, p. 495; (?, Zeoun- 
piava Touava) no. 824, p. 490. 

Centurio Princeps, no. 630, 7, p. 78. 


‘First and Chief-honored Friends and 
Bodyguards,” D. Pg. 21, p. 420. 


Legio IIII Scythica, no. 697, p. 178. 
Legio XVI Flavia Firma Severiana, 
no. $43, p. 495. 


ihe “Mastersof Taxes, =D. oP 1720, 
p.. 436. 

The “‘Resident”’ (at Edessa), D. Pg. 20, 
D243: 


Vexillationes (or -arii) Legionum Quar- 
tae Scythicae et Tertiae Cyrenaicae 
Antoninianarum, no. 630, 4, p. 78. 


J. Monetary Units. 


apyupiov, D).° Pz. 32; 43.7, 9, p. 425, 


denarius (3€), no. 620, p. 39; no. 674, 
p38; moy69la73,. p.-171. 


Spaxun (a&pyupiou kao Tupiou Koupa- 


TOS), Darers2, oO, pi 425; 


K. Latin Words. 


a, no. 630, 5, p. 78. 

ago, no. 630, 5, p. 78. 

amphitheatrum (anpytaeatrum), no. 
630, 5, p. 78. 


conticesco (conticuere), no. 628, p. 48. 
cura, no. 630, 6, p. 78. 


extruo, no. 630, 5, p. 78. 
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filius, no. 826, p. 492. 
fundamenta, no. 630, 5, p. 78. 


miles, no. 843, p. 495. 


regno (? ragnat), no. 614, 1, p. 36. 


salus, no. 828, p. 493. 

sub, no. 630, 6, p. 78. 

suprascribo (cottpaoxpittis), p. 486 
(Rep. V, no. 484). 


victoria, p. 487 (Rep. V, no. 485c). 


L. Greek Words. 


a&Ppd(?), no. 739, 3, p. 247. 

a&yyapos, D. Pg. 20, p. 436. 

é&ypagos (yauos), D. Pg. 22, p. 432. 

&beAgds, no. 695, 2, 4, p. 176; D. P. 
74, 8, p. 434. 

aitia, D. Pg. 29, p. 429. 

cAsipw (?), no. 677, 1, p. 139. 

GAANAwv, D. Pg. 22, p. 432 (twice); 
D, P. 74,5, p. 434; D.£..90, p.. 437. 

cAutros (7), no. 677, 1, p. 139. 

Guepipvos, no. 621, 2, p. 40. 

évayivooKe, no. 613, 3, p. 35; no. 680, 
2, p. 146; no. 726, 4, p. 242. 

évavedopai, D. Pg. 21, p. 421. 

éynp, D. Pg. 21, p. 421, note 12. 

é&vSpettivos, D. Pg. 29, p. 429. 

&vSpeotros, no. 655, 2, p. 133; no. 656, 
2,.D: 139;-n0. 6604, p. 136; 

evi, D.Ps.21, 7.421, Di Pe.35,0, p. 425. 

étradAdcoow, D. P. 90, p. 437. 

Gm, De. 32.4899 4252) P75, 
p- 438. 

érodiSeou1, (?) no. 734, 6, p. 245; D. Pg. 
29, 0. 429; D. Pg..23; 9.4303 D. Pg. 
23, p. 431. 

émrddo0o01s, D. Pg. 32, 9, p. 425. 

étroAapBaveo, D. P. 88, p. 438. 

étroAuw, D. P. 88, p. 438. 

épispée, D. P. 73, p. 437. 


autos, D. Pg. 21, p.421; D. Pg. 32, 3, p. 425. 


auTdos, no. 695, 2, 4, p. 176; D. Ps. 21, 
p. 421 (3 times), p. 424 (twice); 
D, Pg. 32, 6, p. 425 (twice); DiiPe. 
Souls Pp. A208D. Pee 29, ip.) 4205 
DP 74, 8;-p. 4384; De P73) p. 437. 


BaAaveiov (-fov), no. 631, p. 105. 
BeBouwtrs, D. Pg. 23, p. 430. 


BonSéw, no. 799, 5, p. 388; (BorSn, 
for BorSe1) fig. 3, line 3, p. 497. 
BouAsvw (?), no. 784, p. 294. 


yauos, (&ypagos) D. Pg. 22, p. 432; 
D.. P.. TA, 9, p. 434. 

ylyvopm, D. Pg. 21, p. 421, note 12; 
pa42ls D. Ps 25, pp) 420. 

yévos, no. 617, 1, p. 37. 

ypageiov, D. Pg. 29, p. 429. 

ypapw (6 ypayas), no. 645, 2, p. 129; 
no. 726, 3, p. 242; no. 734, 2, p. 245; 
(?) no. 736, 2, p. 246; p. 485 (Rep. V, 
no. 480); no. 839, p. 494; (Eéypawa) 
D,. Pg.22, p. 432; 

yvuvn, no. 802, p. 412; no. 803, p. 413; 
no. 604, p. 413. 


Saveizo, no. 729, p. 244; D. Pg. 21, p.421. 

Saveiov, D. Pg. 21, p. 421 (twice). 

Savos, D. Pg. 32, 3, p. 425. 

Sexaduo, D. Pg. 32, 8, p. 425. 

Sexatos, D. Pg. 21, p. 421. 

SeApaxiov (-1v), no. 612, 2, p. 35. 

Seutepos, no. 612, 3, p. 35; D. Pg. 29, 
p..429: 

did, no. 615, p. 36; D. Pg. 21, p. 421; 
Ds Ps, 29; pe 429. 

Sisem, D. Pg. 21, p. 424. 

Sixaios, D. Pg. 29, p. 429. 

SitrAoUs, D. P. 88, p. 438. 

SoKxéw (?), no. 626, 1, p. 47. 

SuodpeoTos (Suoapetts), D. Pg. 22, p.432. 


éauTou, D. P. 74, 9, p. 434. 

Eyw, “no. 619, 35 ps 39; 2D. Pe. oe, 
p. 4285; D. Pg. 29, p. 429s D. Peo 22. 
p: 432s fig. 35, 3, p..497. 
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ef (?, for dv), no. 625, e 46. 
eiui, D. Pg. 21, p. 424; 
Duss: 


els, (?) no. 652, 4, p. 132; D. Pg. 21, 


p. 421. 
els, no. 623, 1, p. 45. 
&, D. P, 74, 9, p. 434. 


exarov, DY Pg. 32; 5: p. 425; D. P..73, 


p. 437. 
éxTrAékoo, D. Pg. 22, p. 431. 
exotaois, D. Pg. 21, p. 421. 
éAciov; no. 615, p. 36. 


eds, no. 619; 2) -p. 39; no. 621, 4, 


p- 403, (?) no. 771, p. 255. 


Met po als ps 4215 D. Pe 32, 1; 3, 
pe 42a. De Fe) 23.0 p.. 429, note 41, 
note 44>D> P. 74,2, 7, p. 434; D. P. 


73, p. 437; D. P. 75, p. 438. 


PuCTHL Os 7. 21 ap. 4212 Di-Pe732, 


Bap. 2206), 2. ey 5, p. 434. 
évrausa, D. .P. 73, p. 437. 
BEoBuvdeo (? ), no. 696, Pee 


é€ouodoyéouat, D. Pg. 21, p. 424; D. P. 


74, 5, p. 434. 
étrave, D. Pg. 21, 
pedols Ay. Pp. 22. p. 432, 


étrepwtdw, D. Pg. 22, p. 432; D. P. 


73, p. 437. 


étri, no. 655, 1, p. 133; no. 779, p. 256; 
Dare G2. 2.-5, p. 4253) Die Ps. 22; 
p. 432; D. P. 74, |, p. 434; no. 814, 


p. 488. 
émr18{5eop1, D. P. 75, p. 438. 


étriputeuTiKos, D. Pg. 23, p. 429, note 44. 


étrw@vupos, no. 611, 2, p. 34. 
Zpxouar(?), no. 625, p. 46. 
épwttw, D. Pg. 22, p. 432. 


e105, DePs 21, p: 421; D; Pg. 32,1, 8, 


pi425. 


evSoxio, D. Pg. 32, 11, p. 425; D. Pg. 


VDE Pe Ve 
evtuxia, no. 619, 2, p. 39. 
evTUXa@, no. 619, 3, p. 39. 


tyo, D. Pg. 32, 3, p. 425; D. Pg. 29, 


0.4295 Ps 713, P4357; 


76 (?), no. 718, 2, p. 210. 
zwypdagos, no. 681, p. 169. 


De Pea $2.6, -7; 


p. 420; D. Pg. 23, 


Hbéoa, ne. 612; “1, ps 35; no..623; 2, 
p. 45; D..P. 74, 5, p. 434. 
fwious, D. Pg. 32, 8, p. 425. 


9&5, no: 655, I p: 133; no. 656, 1, 
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